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PEEFACE. 


The principal object which I have had in view in this 
volume, as in the two wliic/h preceded it, has been to 
assist (he rc'searohcs of those Hindus who may desire 
to investigate critically tlic most important points in 
th(' cml and r<'ligious history of their nation. Having 
shown in the First Part that the mythical and legendary 
accounts, givcui in the Puranas, etc., regarding the 
origin of the caste system which has long prevailed in 
India, are mutually contradictory and totally insufficient 
to establish th(> truth of the popular belief regarding the 
distinct cri'ation of four se})arate tribes ; and having 
endeavoured to pi'ov(', in the. Second Part, by a variety 
of arginnents, drawn chiefly from comparative philo- 
logy and from the contmits of the Eig-veda, that the 
Hindus arc dt'sceiuh'd fi-om a branch of the Indo-Gcr- 
manic stock, which dwelt originally along with the 
other cognate races, in Central Asia, and subsequently 
migrated into Northern Hindustan, where the Brah- 
manical religion and institutions were developed and 
mat ured I now come, in this Third Part, to consider 
more particularly the history of the Vedas, I’cgardcd as 
the sacred Scriptures of the Hindus, and the inspired 
source from which their religions and philosophical 
systems (though, to a great extent, founded also on 
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reasoning and spocnlatiun) profess to be mainly derived ; 
or with wliieli, at least, they all pretend to be in bar- 
mony. 

Wlxen 1 speak, liowevx'r, of the history of the "N^eda, 
I am reminded that I am employing a term which Avill 
suggest to the philosophical readt'r the id('a of a minute 
and systematic account of all the xurious opinions 
which the Indians have held in regard to their sacrc'd 
books from tlu' eommcneemc'nt, through all the sueex's- 
sive stages of their theological development, down to 
the pr('sent time. To do anything like this, how{'V('r, 
would b(' a task demanding an ('xt('nt of research far 
exceeding that to which I can i)r('t('nd. At souk' futim* 
tim(', indeed, W(! may hop(> that a history of tlu' theo- 
logical and specidative id»'as of the Indians, whicli shall 
treat this branch also of the subj(>ct, may b(' written by 
some competent scholar. My own design is much more 
modest. I only attc'inpt to show what are the opinions 
on the subject of the Vtsla, which have bt'cu entertained 
by certain distinct sets of writi'rs whom I may broadly 
divide into three classes — (l)the mythological, (2) the 
scholastic, and (;}) the Vedic. 

The first, or mythological class, embraces tlu' writers 
of the different I’uranas and Itihasas, and partially those* 
of the Ifrahmanas and ITpanishads, who, like* the compilers 
of the Puranas, frequently combine the mythological with 
the theosophie* element. 

The second, or scholastic class, includ(>s the authors 
of the different philosophical schools, or Uarsanas, 
with their scholiasts and ('xpositors, and the commen- 
tators on the Yedas. The whole of these writers belong 
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to tlK* (jlass of syst('niati(> oi’ pkilosopliiciil tlioologiauis ; 
])iifc us tlioir specula! ivo priuoiplos differ, it is the object 
of each particular scliool to explain and establish the 
origin and authority of tlie Yedas on grounds conform- 
able to its owm fundamental dogmas, as well as to 
expound tlie doedrines of th<' sacred books in such a 
way as to harmonis(> Avith its own specual tenets. 

I'lie tliird class of AVTiters, avIiosc' opinions in regard 
to tli(' \"edas I have attempti'd to exhibit, is composed 
(1) of the rishis tln'inselves, the autliors of the Yedic 
hymns, and (2) of the authors of the Upfiuisliads, Avhich, 
though AA'orks of a much more' rec(‘nt dat(', and for the 
most part of a did'event character from the hymns, ai‘o 
yet r('gard('d by latc'r Indian AVTiters as forming, ec^ually 
Avith the latter, a part of tlu' Y('da, As the authors of 
the liyinns, llu' earliest of thejn at least, lived in an age 
of simple conei'ptions, and of spontaneous and childlike 
devotion, w(' shall find that, tliough some of them appear, 
in conformity Avith th(> sphit of their times, to haA'e 
regarded theii' compositions as in a certain degree the 
resxdt of diviiu' inspiration, their primeval and elemen- 
tary ideas on this hubjx'ct form a strong eontinst to the 
artificial and systematic definitions x)f the later scho- 
lastic writi'rs. And even the authors of the Upanishads, 
though 'tlu'y, in a more distinct manner, claim a super- 
human authority for their own inodnctions, are ATry far 
from recognizing tlnx rigid classification whi(;h, at a 
subsequent period, divided the Yedic Avritings from all 
other religious AAmrks, by a broad lino of demarcation. 

It may conduce to the convenience of the reader, if T 
furnish here a brief survey of the opinions of the three 
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classes of writers above described, in regard to tbe Vedas, 
as these opinions iu*c shown in the passages Avhieh are 
collected in the present volume. And this becomes the 
more expedient, as, since the body of this Avork was 
composed, I hsive discovered some additional texts of 
considerable importance, representing the t’enets of the 
Mimilnsaka and I^aiyayika scliools, either in fidler de- 
tail or under somewhat different aspects, AAdiich I }iav(> 
had to throw into un appendix, and to AA'hich it is tliere- 
fore the more neoossaxy that 1 should hen* dvaAv tlu' 
reader’s attention in connection Avith the other texts of 
the same schools, which are cited in tin' ('arlic'i' part 
of the collection. 

The first chapter (p. 1-113) contains texts exhibiting 
the opinions on tin' origin, division, inspiration, and 
authority of the Vedas, Avhich have been held by Indian 
authors subsequent to the collection of the Vedic Iljunns, 
and consequently embraces the vicAvs of tin* first tAVo of 
tho classes of AAriters above' specified, aiz., (l)tlie my- 
thological and (2) the scholastic. In the first Section 
(pp. 3-6), I addxice texts from tho Satapatha Brahmana, 
the Chhandogya Upanishad, and the Institutes of Mauu, 
in which the first three A’’odas arc described as hav- 
ing been produced from fire, air, and tho sun. In 
the second Section (pp. 6-12) arc quoted tAvo passages 
from the Vishnu and Bhagavata Puranas, Avhich repre- 
sent tho four Vedas to have issued from the mouth of 
Brahma at the creation ; a third from the Vrihad Aran- 
yaka IJpanishad, which describes the Vedas, as well as 
other sastras, as being the breath of Brahma ; several 
from the Harivansa, which speak of 'the Vedas as j»ro- 
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cluced from llic (iayulrl, or as created by Ib’ulima ; 
another from the Mahabliarata, which doscrilies Saras- 
vatT as the* mother of tlu* Vi'das; with tAvo from the Itik 
and Atharvu Veda'^, om* of Avhich diTiAas th<' Vedas 
from 1h(' mystical A'ictim I’urusha, and the oilier makes 
them spring from Time. In pag(‘ 227 of tin* Appendix 
a second passage' of tlie Athar\a-vcda is cited, in Avdiieh 
the Vi'das are declared to lam' sjirmig from tlu' leavings 
of the sacrilice [HchcltluKlitu). Another tc'xt is ipioti'd 
from l\lami, which describes the Vedas, along Avith cer- 
tain oth(‘r obji'cts, as being the Hccond manih'station of tin* 
Snflva-ffiiiKt, or pure' principh', AA'hih' llrahma is one of 
its Jinf mauilestations. Two furtlu'r quotations from the 
Vishnu Pnrami assc'rt tlu' eli'rnity of the Veda and its 
oneness Avith A'ishnn. 'I'he third Section (])p. 12-10) 
contains various jiassages from iVlauu, in which tin' great 
dignity, poAA'cr, authority, and ('tlicacy of the Veda are 
celebrati'd; togi'tlu'r Avith Iaa'o otlu'r texts from the same 
author and th<' 'Nh’shnu I’urana. in Avhich a certain im- 
purity is predicati'd of the Sama-vi'da ; and Iavo more 
from tin' Vayii and llrahma-A'aivartta ruranas, wdiich 
derogate in sonu' degree from the (‘(uisideration of the 
Vedas, by setting uji a countc'r claim to rc'spect in faA'our 
of the ruranas. A further passage is quoted from the 
Mundaka Upanishad, in AAdiich the Vedas and their 
appendages are designated as the “ inferior science,” in 
contrast to the “superior science,” the knoAvledge of 
Soul. The fourth Section (pp. 20-31) describes the 
division of the Vedas in the third or Dvapara age, by 
Vedavyiisa and his foAir pupils, according to texts of the 
Vishnu, Vayu, and Bhagavata Fnranas; and then ad- 
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duces a different aeco\iut, asserting tlieir division in the. 
second oi’ Treta age, by the King Pururavas, according 
to another passage of tin* same Phagavata I’nrana, and a 
text of the Mahrddiarata (though the- latt(^r is silent 
regarding Puriiravas). Section fifth (pp. 31-30) con- 
tains passages from the Vishnu and Yiiyu Puranas and 
the Satapatha Brahniana, regiirding the schism between 
the adherents of tlu' Yajur-veda, as reprc'scmtc'd by the 
dift'ei'C'nt schools of Yaisam])ayana and Yajna\ alkya, and 
(j^uotes certain remarks of Pi’of. AYebc-r on tlu^ same sub- 
ject, with snnu' other t('xls, as adduced and illustrated by 
that scholar, on the hostility of tlu; Atharvanas towards 
the other Yedas, and of the Chhandogas towards the 
Eig-veda. 

Section vi. (pp. 30-52) contains ('xtracts from the works 
of Sayana and Madhava, tlu' comna'ntators on tlu' llik 
and TaittirTya Y'ajur Yeda.s, in which they both define tlu* 
characteristics of the "Yeda, and state (iertaiu arguments 
in .support of its authoritj’. Hayana (pj). .10-47), after 
noticing the objections urged against his views by persons 
of a different school, and defining the Ycda as a work 
consisting of Mantra and Brahmana, assorts that it is 
not derived from any personal, or at least not from any 
human, author (compare note 30, p. 51) ; and rests its 
authority on its own declarations, on its self-proving 
power, on the smriti {i.e., non-vcdic rvi’itings of eminent 
saints), and on common notoriety. He then encounters 
gome other objections raised against the Yeda on the 
score of its containing passages which are unintelligible, 
dubious, absurd, contradictoiy, or superfluoiis. Madhava 
(pp. 47-52) defines the Yeda as the work which alone 
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reveak tliof supernatural means t>f attaining futxire feli- 
city ; ('xplains that males only, belonging to the thi'oo 
superior castes, arc competent to study its contents ; 
and asserts that, inasmuch as it is eternal, it is 
a primary and infallibhi authority. This eternity 
of the 'Veda, h(uvever, he appears to interpret as not 
being al)so]nt<', but as dating from tlie first (ireation, 
wlu'u it was prodiKied from Eralima, though, as he is 
fi’i'ti from delects, the Veda, as his work, is self-proved. 

8('etion vii. (j)]i. r>2-7o) contains tlie views of Jaimini 
and lladarayaua tlie (alleg(sl) authors of ihe Mhnansa 
and IJralima (or V<‘danta) Butras on tlie etexuily of the 
Veda. Jaimini asserts that sound, or words, are eternal, 
that the couueetioii bi'twi'cii words and thi' objects they 
(•('present also, is not arbitrary or conventional, but 
eternal, and that cousecpieiitly tin' Vedas convey un- 
erring information in i-i'gard to unseen objects. This 
view he di'lends against the objections of the Xaiya- 
yikas, insisting that the nanu's, di'rived from those of 
certain sages, by which particular pai'ts of the Vedas are 
designated, do not prove those sagc'S to have been their 
authors, but merely tlu'ir students ; whih' none of th(' 
names occurring in the \v‘da an' those of temjxoral beings, 
but all denote some objects which have existed eternallJ^ 
Some of these notions are further entbreed in a passage 
from the summary of the Mimansa doctrine, given in 
the Barva-darsana-sangraha, which I have quoted in the 
Appi'iidix (pp. 100-200). The writer fii’st notices the 
Naiyayika objections to the Mimiinsaka tenet that the 
Veda had no personal author, viz., (1) that any tradi- 
tion to this effect must have been interrupted at the 
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past clissolutiou of the universe ; (2) that it Avould bo 
impossible to prove that no one had ever rc'eolleoted any 
such author; (d) that tlu' sentences of the Veda have 
the same character as all other sentc'iices ; (4) that the 
inference, — drawn from the pi’esent mode of transmitting 
the Vedas from teacher to pupil, — that tin' same mode 
of transmission mast IniAX gone on from eternity, breaks 
down by being ecpially applicable to any other book ; 
(5) that the Veda is in fact ascribed to a pcjrsonal author 
in a passage of the book itself; (G) that sound is not 
eternal, and that Avhen aa'c' recognize letters as the same wo 
have heard before, this does not prove their identity or 
eternity, but is merely a recognition of them as belong- 
ing to the sam(' S2>ecies as other letters wo haA^' heard 
before ; (7) that though ParamesA'ara (God) is naturally 
incorporeal, he may huAm assumcHl a body in order to 
reveal the Veda, etc. The AATiter then states the 
MTmansaka ansAvers to these arguments thus ; What 
does this alleged ‘production by a j)ersonal author’ 
(paurusheyatva) mean ? The Vi'da, if supposc'd to be so 
prodAiccd, cannot deriv'C its authority (a) from inference 
(or reasoning), as fallible books employ the same process. 
Nor will it suffice to say (b) that it derives its autho- 
rity from its truth : for the Veda is defined to be a book 
which proves that which can he proved in no other way. 
And even if Paramesvara (God) Avere to assume a body, 
he would not, in that state of limitation, have any access 
to SAipernatural knoAvledge. Further, the fact that dif- 
ferent 'saklm or recensions of the Vedas are called after 
the names of particAxlar sagos, proves no more than that 
these recensions were studied by those sages, and affords 
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no groimd for qiiostiouiiig tlie eternity of the T'edas, — 
an eternity wliicli is proved by tin? fact of our recog- 
nizing letters when Ave meet with them. These letters 
are tln^ very identical letters AA’'e had heard before, for 
there is no eAddence to sIioav either that letters of the 
same sort (Gr’s, for instance) are numerically different 
from each other, or that they are generic terms^ denoting 
a species. The apparent differences which are observ- 
able in the same lettt'r, r<'sult merely from the particular 
characteristics of Iho persons AAdio utter it, and do not 
affect its identity. This is folloAVtul by further reason- 
ing in support of the same general vicAV ; and the Avriter 
then arriA’’es at tlie oonelusiou, Avhich he seems to him- 
self to havt' triumpliantly established, that the Yeda is 
underh'ed ajid authoritativi;. After noticing tin; dif- 
ferent grotinds on Avhieh authoritativeness, and non- 
authoritativeness, respc'ctivcl}', are r('stcd by the prin- 
cipal Indian schools, the Is^ai^'ayikii is next introduced 
as raising anotlu'r difficulty, as to the se]f-d(.'pendcnt 
(or self-derived) authority Avhieh is claimed for the Yeda. 
What, ho asks, is the source of this self-dependent 
authority? He gives four conceivable definitions of 
Avhat it may be supposed to mean, and shoAvs to his own 
satisfaction that they are all untenable. Tlie Mimansaka 
then intciTioses, and brings forward a fifth definition. 
His conclusion appears to bo that authoritativeness springs 
from the constituents or totality of knoAvledge. 

The question of the effect produced on the Yedas by 
the dissolutions of the Avorld, Avhich is raised among the 
other Naiyayika objections above quoted, Avithout re- 
ceiving any solution in the Mimansaka reply, is noticed 
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in somo extracts from Pahuijali’s i\ralial)]iasJiya itiid its 
commentators, Avhieli haAi' becai adduced by Prof. fSold- 
stiickor in the Preface to Ids ManaAa-kali)a fSutvu, and 
have been partly re])rint<'d in my A])]>('ndix (pj). 228 if.). 
It is admitted by Patanjali, that, tlionf>;b the s('nse of 
the Yeda is permam'iit, the ord(T of llndr lett(Ts has not 
always remained tin' same, and that this diflerenee is 
exhibited in tlic' diflerent recensions of the Kathakaa 
and other schools. Patanjali himself do('s not say Avhat 
is the cause of this alt(Tatiou in the ordiT of the hdters ; 
but Ids commentator, Kaiyyata, stati's that tli(' orch'r was 
disturbed duiin**: the great dissolutions, (dc., and had to be 
rest oi'ed (though with variations) by tlu' eminent science 
of the rishis. Kulluka and Sankara, on the otlu'r hand 
(see pp. 5, 72, and 218, note 10). maintain that the 
Veda AA'as preserved [unaltered^ T pn sunu') in the memory 
of Brahma during the pen iods of dissolution. 

In the extract given in ])p. 05-78 from his eomnu'n- 
tary on the Brahma Sutras,' Sankara, Avhih' he follows 
the author of those Siitras, and .laimini, in basing the 
authority of the Yedas on the <‘t('ndty of sound, finds it 
neccssai-y to meet an objection that, ns tlu' gods nieu- 
tioned in tin' Yeda had confessedly an oi-igin in time, 
the words which designate those' gods cannot be edemal, 
but must have originate'd coevally with the created 
objects which they denote, since* etenial words could 
not haAm an eternal connection with non-etcmal objects. 
This difficulty he tries to overcome (by tacitly aban- 
doning the ground tahen hg Jaimini^ that the Veda contains 

^ My attention wa^s drawn to this passage by an unpublished treatise by the Ecv. 
Prof. Banerjea, of Bishop’s College, Calcutta. 
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no references to non-elcrmtl objects^ mid) by that 

the eternal connection of words is not with individml 
ohjeets, but with the species to which those objects 
belong, and that Tiuba and tlx* other gods are provc'd by 
th(' A"eda to belong to specie's. Sankara tlu'n goes on to 
ass('rt, on tlu' authority of Ilrahnia Sutra, i. o, 28, for- 
tified by various te'xts from th(' Ye'das and the smritis, 
that tbe gods and the world geiH'rall}' art' lu'oduccd 
(though not in tht' st'iise of evolution out of a material 
cause) from the word of the' Vedas (see p. 4, and note, 
pp. 4 and b) in tin' form of sjdio(<>. This last term will 
be explained below. It should also bt' noticed hert' that 
in another plaee (i. 1, :>) llit' Brahma Sutras (see note 
30, in pp. 51, 52) dt'clart' that Brahma was the source 
of the Veda, and that, on this foundation, Sankara argut's 
that Brahma must be omniseiont. If, hoAVt've}', the 
Vedas art' t'ternal and apparentl}’ st'lf-t'xistt'ul, it is not 
t'asy ttt si't' ht)W they can be at tht' same tinx' tlx' work 
t)f Bnihma, and a proof of liis timuist'ienee.^ 

In o]ii)ositit)n to the tt'ix'ts of tlx' j\lTmansakas, who 
hold the t'tt'rnity (or tlx' t'ternal si'lf-existt'uee) of the 
Veda, and to the kiudrt'd dtigmas of tlx' A^-tliinta, as just 
t'xpouuded, (Jotama, the author t)f tlx' Nyaya aphorisms, 
denies (St'ction viii. pp. 73-81 ) tlx' t'tt'rnity of sttund ; 
and after vindicating the Vetla trtan tht' charges t)f 
falsehood, self-eontradietitm, and t;iutolt)gy, deduces its 
autbovity from the autlxtrity t)f the wise, or ettmpetent, 

* It is fine that Saiilvani gives an altct native interpretation of tliis Sutra, viz., 
that it may be uiuler^tootl ns meaning that the Vedas, etc., are “ tlie source, or cause, 
or proof of Him, I’c, by enabling us riglitly to understand his natuie.” {Tonih 
karavam praimnam a^ya Brahmam yathavat ^srarTtpridhigamt). Hut the explana- 
tion given in tlie tevt is the first gi\en. and it is not repudia+cd by Sanbarji. See 
Ballantyno’s Aphorisms of flic Voduntn, pp. 7-10 
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person who was its author. It does not clearly appear 
from Gotama’s aphorism who the Avise jiersou was Avhom 
he regards as the maker of the Veda. If ho did not 
belicA'c in a God, (scm' Ai)pondix:, note v. p. 21(5), ho 
must liaA’o regarded tlie ri.''his as its authoi's. The later 
Naiyjiyika Avritt'rs, hoAVc'A'or, as the autJior of (lie Tarka 
Sangralia (Appc'iidix, ]>. 209) and of the rvusumanjali 
(Appendix, pp. 211-21(5) clearly n'fer the Veda to 
I'sA’ava (G(.)(l) as its framer. Ihlayana, the autlnu’ of 
the Kusumanjali, eontrovcTts the opinion that the ex- 
istence of th(' Veda fro}n eternily can he pro\('d by 
a continuous tradition, as such a tradition must, he 
says, lum' been interrujdcd at tlu' dissolution of the 
world, Avhich preeedc'd tlu' existing cn'ation (st>e ahove, 
pp. xi. xiii.) lb', tlierc'fore (as exjdained hy his com- 
mentator), infers an ('tenial and onuiisei('nt author of tin* 
Veda; ass('rting that tlu' Vc'da is p(inrushi’//(i, or derm'd 
from a personal author ; that many of its own t('.xts 
imply this ; and that the aiipdlations given to its par- 
ticular mkhds or lA'censions, arc derived from the names 
of those sages Avhose persons AV(*re assumed hy Fsvara, 
when h(' uttered them at tlu* cn'ation. 

Kapila, the author of the Siinkhya Aphorisms (pp. 
81-8G), agrees with the Ny.aya aphoi'ist in denying 
the et('rnity of the V('da, but, in conformity with his 
own principles, differs from Gotama in d('nying its 
derivation fi'om a personal (e’.c., here, a divine) author, 
because there was no person (/.(?., as his commentator 
explains, no God) to make it. Vishnu, the chief of 
liberatf'd bi'ings, though omniscient, could not, he 
argues, have made the Veda, owing to his impassive- 
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noss, and no ollior person could have done so from 
want of ommsoicnc('. And even if the Viida have been 
ultorod by the prinioval Puriisha, it cannot be called 
his work, as it was brt'utlu'd forth by lum nnoonseiously. 
(Compare the passage from the Vediintist Sankara, j^p, 
104 and 105.) Knpilu n^rooti with Jnimim in ascribing 
a self-demonstrating ])ower to the Ycdii, and difh'rs from 
the Jsaiyiiyikas in not di'riving its autliority from coiTCct 
knowledge jjossessed by an ntttTc'r. Ho j)rooccds to 
controvc'i't the exist('nee of sneh a thing as sphofa (a 
moditieation of sound which is assmiu'd by the Mlman- 
sakas, and deserilx'd as single, indivisible, distinct from 
individual letters, existing in the form of words, and 
const ittvting a whole), and to deny the eternity of 
sound. 

In the ninth Section (pp. 8G-107) some short reason- 
ings in support of the supernatural origin of the Veda are 
(piot('d from the Hyaja-miila-vistara (a condensed ac- 
count of the Mimansa system) and from the Vc'dartha- 
prukiisa (the eommentary on tin* TaittirTya Yajur-veda). 
The argvmients in both passages (pp. 8(1-80) are to the 
same effect, and contain notliing that has not been 
already in substance anticipated in the preceding sum- 
maries of the MTmansa doctrine. In reference to their 
argument that no author of the Veda is remembered, I 
have noticed hem that the supposition Avhich an objector 
might urge, that the risliis, the aclmowlcdged utterers 
of the hymns, might also have been their authors^ is 
guarded against by the tenet, elsewhere maintained by 
Indian writers, that the rishis were merely seers of the 
pre-existing sacred texts. Some further passages are next 
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adduced (pp. 90-96) from the Nyaya-uirila-vistara, from 
Kulluka’s commentary on Manu, and from Sanlcara 
Ach,ar 3 ^a, to show that a distinct line of demarcation is 
drawn by the scholastic writers between the Veda, on 
the one hand, and all other classes of Indian scriptm’os, 
such as the smriti (including the Institutes of Manu, 
the Pm’anas, and Itihasas, etc.), on the other, the Jirst 
being regarded as an independent and infallible director, 
while the others are (in theory) held to be only authori- 
tative guides, in so far as they arc founded on, and 
coincide with, the Veda. The practical efPect of tliis 
distinction is, hoAVCver, much lessened by the fact that 
the ancient sages (such as Manu), the authors of the 
smritis, hre looked upon as having had access to Vedic 
texts noAV no longer extant, as having held communion 
with the gods, and as having enjoyed a cleaniess of 
intuition into divine mysteries Avhich is denied to later 
mortals. Sankara, however (as shcAvn in pp. 97-99), 
does not regard all the ancients as having possessed this 
infallible insight into truth, but exerts all his ingenuity 
to explain aAvay the claims (though sanctioned by an 
Ilpanishad) of Kapila, who was not orthodox, according 
to his Vedantic standard, to rank as an authority. In 
his depreciation of Kapila, however, Sankara is opposed 
to the Bhagavata Parana and other standard works (pp. 
99-100). I then proceed to observe (pp. 101-103) that 
though in ancient times the authors of the different 
philosophical systems (Darsanas) no doubt asserted 
the truth of their respective opinions, in opposition 
to all the antagonistic systems, yet in modem times 
the superior orthodoxy of the Vedanta appears fo be 
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generally recognized; wliile the authors of the other 
systems arc regarded, e.^., by Madliusudana Sarasvatl, 
as, amid all their diversities, having in view, as their 
ultimate scope, the support of the Vedantic theory. 
The same view, in substance, is taken by Vijniina 
Bhixu, tlie commentator on the Sanldiya Sutras, who 
(Appendix, pp. 217-22(5) maintains that Kapila’s system, 
thoiigh atheistic, is not iiTcconcilable with the Vedanta 
and other theistic schools, as its denial of an Isvara 
(God) is otdy practical, or regulative, and merely en- 
forced in order to withebraw men from the too eanxest 
contemplation of an eternal and perfect Deity, wliich 
would impede their study of the distinction between 
matt(T and spirit. To teach men this discrimination as 
the great means of attaining final liberation, is one of 
the two main objects, and strong points, of the Saukhya 
philosophy, and here it is authoritative; while its 
atheism is admitted to bo its Aveak side, and on this 
subject it has no authority. Vijnana Bhixu goes on to 
say thiit it is CA'^en supposuble that theistic systems, in 
order to prev^ent sinners from attaining knowledge, may 
lay down doctrines partially opposed to the Vedas; and 
that though in these portions they are erroneous, they 
will still possess authority in the portions conformable to 
the sruk' and smriti. lie then quotes a passage from the 
Padma Pm-ana, in which the god Siva tolls his consort 
Parvatl that the Vaiseshika, the Nyaya, the Siinkhya, 
the Purva-mimansa Darsauas, and the Vedantic theory 
of illusion, are all systems infected by the dark or idmasa 
principle, and consequently more or less unauthoritative. 
All theistic theories, hoAvewer, are, as Vijnana Bhixu 
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considers, authoritative, and free from error on thefr 
own special subject. And as respects the discrr>panoy 
betA\x'eii the Saiikhya and the Yedanta, n'garding the 
unity of Soul, he concbules that the former is not 
devoid of authority, as the apparent diversity of Souls 
is acknowledged by the Yedanta, and the diserimina- 
tive knowledge tvliich the Sankhya teaches to the (;m- 
bodied soul is an instrument of liberation ; and thus the 
two varying doctriiu's, if regardi'd as the one practical 
(or regulative), and the other real (or transc('ndenlal), 
will not be contradictory. 

After thus d('viating into the Appmulix, 1 revm't to 
the close of Section ninth (pp. lOo-lOit) Avln-re it is 
shewn that the distinction drawn by thi^ Indian (umi- 
mciitators between the supeihuman \’eda and its human 
appendages, tin* Ivalpa Sutras, etc., as well as the smriiis^ 
is not borne out by ceiiuiu texts which I ]la^'e cited 
from tlie Yrihad Aranyaka siud Mundaka Upanishads. 
These two ancient ti'catiscs seem to place all the dif- 
ferent sorts of 'snstras or scriptures (including the four 
Vedas) in one and the same class, the fornu'r speaking of 
them all promiscuously as being the br(^atb of Brahma, 
while the latter describes them all (oxc('pt the Upani- 
shads) as being parts of the “ inferior schmee,” in opposi- 
tion to the “supc'rior science,” or knowledge of Brahma. 
In the same spirit as the Mundaka, the Clihandogya 
Upanishad also, as quoted in the Appendix (pp. 186, 
187), includes the four Yedas in the same list with 
a variety of miscellaneous sdstras (which Narada has 
studied without getting beyond the confines of exoteric 
knowledge), and never intimates (unless it be by placing 
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them at the head of the list) tliat the former can claim 
any superiority over the other Avorks with which they 
arc associated. 

In Section tenth (pp. 107-113) tlie arguments in sup- 
port of the Yeda, adduced in the philosopliical systems, 
and hy the various commentators, as above summarised, 
are recapitulated, and some remarks are made on those 
ix^asonings. My observations are chiefly directed to 
shew that the risbis arc proved by tlu; ef)ntonts of tbo 
liymns to have bei'ii their real authors ; and that 
numerous ('vMits wliicli have occurred in time, are un- 
doubtedly mentioiu'd in the Vedas. This, as we have 
seen (above, p. xiv.) is admitted by Sankara. 

Tlie Second Chapter (pp. 11 1-1 (S3) exliibits the 
opinions of the rishis in r(‘gard to tlie origin of the 
Vedic hymius. It is intended to shoAV in detail that, 
though some at h'ast of the rishis appear to have 
imagined themselves to b(5 inspired by the gods in 
the expression of their rdigious emotions and ideas, 
they at tlu' same time regarded the hymns as their 
oini compositions, or the e.ompositions of their fore- 
fathers, distinguishing betAveeu them as noAV and old, 
and describing their oaa'u authorship in terms Avhich 
could only have bcmi dictated by a consciousness 
of its reality. The first, second, and third Sections 
(pp. llG-140) contain a colh'ction of passages from the 
Kig-veda in Avhich a distinction is drawn (1) between 
the rishis as ancient and modem, and (2) between the 
hymns as older and more recent; and in which (3) the 
rishis describe themsohms as the makers, fabricators, or 
generators of the hymns ; Avith some additional texts in 
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Avliicli such autliorship appears to bo implied, though it 
is not expressed. Section fourth (pp. 141-104) contains 
a variety of passages from the same Yeda, in which 
(1) a superliuman cliaracter or supernatural faculties arc 
ascribed to the earlier rishis ; (2) the idea is expressed 
that the praises and ceremonies of the rishis were sug- 
gested and directed by the gods in general, or, in par- 
ticular, by the goddess of sp('(ieh, or by some otluT or 
others of the different deities of the Tedic pautheou. To 
illustrate, and render more intilligible and ]>robable, the 
oinnions whieh I have aseribc'd to the old Indian rishis, 
regarding tlu'iv own inspiration, 1 have quoted (in the 
same Section, pp. 105-171) a number {>f passages from 
Hesiod and Homer to shew tluit tlu' eaily Gi'cek 
bards entertained a similar belief. 1 then adveif (pp. 
170-171) to the remarkable divergence between tin* 
later religious histories of Greee(‘ and of India. I lU'xt 
enquire briefly (in pp. 171-172) in what way we can 
reconcile the apparcmtly (!onflicting ideas of the rishis 
on the subject of the hymns, considered, on the one 
hand, as their own productions, and, on the other, as 
inspired by the gods. Then follow (pp. 172-170) some 
further texts from the Ilig-veda, in which a mystical, 
magical, or supciruatural etficficy is ascribed to the 
hymns. These are succeeded (2)p. 177-181) by a few 
quotations from the same Veda, in which the authors 
comjflain of tludr ovui ignorance ; and by a rdta’ence to 
the contrast between these humble confessions, and the 
proud lu’cteusions S(;t up by later theologians in bdialf 
of the Veda, and its capability of iniparting universal 
knowledge. The ideas of the rishis regarding their own 
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inspiration differ widely from the conceptions of later 
theorists ; for •while the former looked upon the gods, 
Avho wore confessc'dly mere created heings, as the sources 
of supernal illumiuution, the latter either regard the 
Veda as eternal, or refer if to the eternal Brahma, or 
Isvai’a, as its author. The fifth and last Section (pp. 
181 -ISt)) adduces souk? texts from the Svetasvatara, 
Mundaka and Chhiindugya IJpanishads, which show the 
opinions of the writers regarding their own inspiration, 
or that of their predecessors. 

1 hav'o stated ahove tliat my primary design in the 
comj)osition of this work, has heen to aid the researches 
of Indian students and tlnnr hhiropean preceptors. But 
the volume, with all its imperfections, may perhaps 
also possess a certain interest for the divine and the 
philoso[)]un’, as fimiishing a f(‘W documents to illustrate 
the eoiirse of theologi(^al oj)inion in a sphere far removed 
from the ordinary ohservation of tin* European student, — 
a course which, quite independently of the merits of the 
differmit tenets involved in the enquii’y, Avill, I think, 
he found to present a remarkalih' paralhd in various 
respects to that which is traceahle in the history of 
those I’cligious systems with Avhich we are most familiar. 
In both cases avo find that a primith’c age of ardent 
emotion, of simple faith, and of Ainartieulated beliefs, 
was succeeded by a period of criticism and speculation, 
when the floating materials handed doAvn by preceding 
generations were compared, classified, reconciled, de- 
veloped into their consequences, and elaborated into 
a variety of scholastic systems. 
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For au account of the printed works or MSS. from 
which my Sanski'it extracts liavc been made, I may 
refer to the Prefaces of the First and Second Parts. 
And sources not there mentioned, are, I think, specified 
in the body of the work. 

In regard to the texts quoted from the Rig-veda, I 
have derived the same sort of assistance from the French 
version of M. Langlois, which has been acknowledged 
in tlio Preface to the Second Part, p. vi. I am also 
indebted for some of the Yedie texts to Bochtlingk and 
Roth’s L('xicon. 

In this volume, as the reader will perceive, the Sans- 
krit extracts are entirely printed in the Roman charac- 
ter. I have no abstract preference for this mode of 
presenting Indian words ; but its adt)ption has saved me 
much labour in the way of transcription, and it has also 
the advantage of being somewhat more economical. 
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CHAPTER I. 

OPINIONS REGARDING THE ORIGIN, DIVISION, INSPIRATION, AND 
AUTHORITY OP THE VEDAS, HELD BY INDIAN AUTHORS SUB- 
SEQUENT TO THE COLLECTION OF THE HYMNS, 

In the preceding volume, I have furnished a general account 
of the ancient Indian writings, which are comprehended under 
the designation of Veda or Sruti. These works, which, as we 
have seen, constitute the earliest literature of the Hindus, are 
broadly divisible into two classes : (1) The Mantras or hymns, 
in which the praises of the gods are sung and their blessing is 
invoked ; (2) the Brahmanas, which embrace both the liturgical 
institutes in wliich tlie ceremonial application of those hymns 
is prescribed, and the Aranyakas and Upanishads, or theolo- 
gical treatises in which the spiritual aspirations which were 
gradually developed in the minds of the more devout of the 
Indian sages are preserved. It is, therefore, clear that the 
hymns constitute the original and, in some respects, the most 
essential portion of the Veda ; that the Brahmanas arose out of 
the hymns, and are subservient to their employment for the pur- 
poses of worship ; while the Upanishads give expression to ideas 
of a spiritual and mystical character which, though to some ex- 
tent discoverable in the hymns and in the older portion of the 
Brahmanas, are much further matured, and assume a more 
exclusive importance, in these later treatises. 

I content myself at present with referring the reader who 
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desires to obtain a fuller idea of the nature of the hymns, and of 
the attributes there ascribed to the divinities to whom they are 
addressed, to the late Professor H. II. Wilson’s translation of 
the earlier portion of the Rig-veda, and to the dissertation which 
he has pi’cfixed to the first volume. At a later stage of this 
work, I hope to return to the mythology of the Veda, and to 
compare the conceptions which the rishis entertained of the 
different objects of their worship, with those representations of 
the deities who bore the same names, which occur in Indian 
writings of a later date, whether mythological or theological. 

The task to which 1 propose in the meantime to devote my- 
self, is to supply some account of the opinions entei’tained by 
Hindu writers, ancient and modem, in regard to the origin and 
authority of the Vedas. With this view 1 intend to collect from 
the Indian writings of the later Vedic era (.the Brahmanas and 
Upanishads) as well as from the books, whether popular or 
scientific, of the post-vedic period (the Puranas, the Itihasas, 
the institutes of Manu, the commentaries on the Vedas, the 
aphorisms of the Darsanas, or systems of philosophy, and their 
commentators) such passages as refer to the origin, division, 
inspiration, and authority of the Vedas, and to compare the 
opinions there set forth with the ideas entertained on some of 
these subjects by the writers of the hymns themselves, as dis- 
coverable from numerous passages in their own compositions. 

The mythical accounts which are given of the origin of the 
Vedas are mutually conflicting. In some passages they are said 
to have sprung from fire, air, and the sun. In other texts they 
are said to have been produced by the creator Brahma from his 
difierent mouths, or by the intervention of the Gayatrl, or to have 
sprung from the goddess Sarasvatl. I proceed to adduce these 
several passages. 



8Eci\ I.] OF THE VEDAS, HELD BY INDIAN AUTHORS. 


Sect. I . — Elemental origin of the Vedas according to the Brahmanas^ 
Upanishadsy and Institutes of Manu, 

I commence witli a pansage from ilio Satapatha Bralimana, 
xi. 5, 8, 1 fF. Prajdpatir cd tdam agre dsU | Eka em so 
'kdmayata sydm prajdyeya til j So 'srdmyat sa tapo fapyata | 
tasmdch chrdntdt tepdndt trayo lohd asnjyanta 1 j^fdhiry anta- 
rixam dyauh | sa imams trln lokdn abhitafdpa 1 tehhyas tapte- 
hhyas trlni jyotlmhy ajdyanta agidr yo "yam pavatc suryah | 
sa irndni trim jyotlmshy ahhitatdpa | tehhyas taptehhyas trayo 
redd ajdyanta agner rigredo tdyor yajurredah surydt sdma- 
redah 1 sa imdn^s trln 'cedan abhitatdpa | tehhyas taptehhyas 
trim sukrdny ajdyanta hhur ity rigredad hhum iti yajarredat 
svar iti sdmaredat | Tad rigvedenaua hotram aknrmta | yajiir- 
vedeyia ddhvaryavam sdmaredena udgitham yad eca trayyai 
vidydyai sukram tena hrahnatmyn tichchakrdma, Prajapati 
was formerly this universe [ex\ the sole existence]. Being 
alone, lie desired, ^ may I be, may I become/ He toiled, he 
performed austerity. From him, when he had so toiled, and 
performed austerity, three worlds were created,— earth, atmo- 
sphere, and sky. He brooded over [ia\ infused warmth into] 
these three worlds. From them, thus brooded over, three lights 
were produced,— lire, this which purifies (lc. pamna, or the 
air), and the sun. He brooded over these three lights. From 
them so brooded over, the three Vedas were produced, — the 
Rig-veda from fire, the Yajur-veda from air, and the Sfima-veda 
from the sun. He brooded over these three Vedas. From them 
so brooded over, three seeds [or essences] were produced , — hhur 
from the Rig-veda, hhumh from the Yajur-veda, and svar from 
the Silma-veda. Hence, with the Rig-veda they performed the 
function of the liotri ; with the Yajur-veda, the office of the 
adhvaryu ; with the Sama-veda, the duty of the udgatri ; while 
the function of the brahman arose through the essence of the 
triple science \ix. the three Vedas combined].'' 

Ckhdndogya Upanishad,--k similar passage (already quoted 
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in Part Second, p. 200) occurs in the Chhandogya Upanishad 
(p. 288 of Dr, Roer’s Ed.) Prajdpatir lokdn abhyatapat 1 
teshdm tapyamdndndrr rasdn prabrihad agnim pfithwyd r>dyim 
antarixad ddiiyam dlmh 1 sa etas tisro devata abhyatapat j 
tdsd'ir tapyamdndndm rasdn prabrihad agncr richo myor ya- 
jumshi sdma adityat | sa etdfr trayim vklydm abhyatapat | tasyds 
tapyamd/mdyd rasdn prdbnhad bhur iti rigbhyo bhuvar iti yajur- 
bhyah star iti sdmabhyah, Prajapati brooded over the worlds, 
and from them so brooded over, he drew forth their essences, 
viz., fire from the earth, air from the atmosphere, and the sun 
from the sky. He brooded over these three deities, and from 
them, so brooded over, he drew forth their essences, — from fire 
the Rik verses, from air the Yajush verses, and from the sun the 
Sama verses. He then brooded over this triple science, and 
from it, so brooded over, he drew forth the essences, — from Rik 
verses the syllable bhiir, from Yajush verses bhnvali, and from 
Sama verses svar,^^^ 

The same origin is assigned to the three Vedas in 
the following verses, from the account of the creation in Manu 
i. 21—23, where the idea is no doubt borrowed from the Brah- 
manas ; — Sarveskdntu sa ndvidni karmdnicha prithak prithak | 
Veda-sabdebhya etadau prithak samsthdscha nirmamc 1 Kai^- 
mdtmandficha devanam so *srijat prdnindm prahhuh j sadhya- 
ndficha ganam sUxmam yajhahehaiva sandtanam 1 Agni-imyu- 
ravibhyastu tray am brahma sandtanam j dudoha yajnasiddhyar- 
tham rlg-yajuh-sdma4axanam. He [Brahma] in the begin- 
ning fashioned from the words of the Veda* the names, functions, 

* Passages to the same otfoct are to bo found in the Aitaroya (v. 32 — 34) and Kau- 
shltakr Brahmanas. The latter is translated by Weber in his Ind. Stud. ii. 303, ff. 

2 Kullfika wrongly explains this to mean, “ Having understood them from the words 
of the Veda ( Veda-Mdebhya eva avagamya).** It is similarly said in the Vishnu Pur. i. 
6, 68, ff. (p. 43 of Wilson’s Trans.) JS/atna rupancha hhutanam krityTmanoha pravat-^ 
ttanam | V$da-Hahdebhya evadau devndimvm chahara tah | ri»7imam namad/ieyani 
yaiha-veda-srutoni vat | yathVi-niyoya-yogyTmi sarreskam apt so *karot. ** In the 
beginning he ordained, from the words of the Veda, the names, forms, and functions 
of the gods and other creatures. He also assigned the names and the respective 
offices of all the rishis, as handed down by the Vedas.” The same idea is repeated in 
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and conditions of all [creatures]. That Lord also created the 
subtile order of active and living deities, and of Sadhyas, and 
eternal sacrifice. And in order to the performance of sacrifice, 
ho drew forth from fire, from air, and from the sun, the triple 
eternal Veda, distinguished as Rik, Yajiish, and Saman.’' 

Kulluka Bhatta, the commentator, annotates thus on this 
passage \ —Sanata7ia7n liitymn | redapaurusheyaiva-paav Ma)ior 
abhhnatah j purca-kaipe ye redds te era ParmwdmcMnurtier 
Brahnanah sarvajnasya saint y-drudhdU [ Ida eva kalpadav 
ayni-xdyii-rambhja dchakarska \ sraiUascha ay am artho na 
sankaniyali j taihdeha snttik 1 ‘ ayncr ngeedo myor yajurreda 
adityat sdaiavcda' ill, saHdta7ia means ‘eternally 

pre-existing.’ The doctrine of the superhuman origin of' the 
\ edas is maintained by Manu. The same Vedas which 
[existed] in the previous mundane era {Kulpa) were preserved 
in the memory of the omniscient Brahma, who was one with the 
supreme spirit. It was those same Vedas that, in the beginning 
of the [present] Kalpa, he drew forth from fire, air, and the sun : 
and this dogma which is founded upon the Veda is not to be 
questioned, for the Veda says, ‘ The liig-vcda comes from fire, 
the Yajur-veda from air, and the Silma-veda from the sun.’” 

Another commentator on Manu, Mcdhatithi, explains this 
passage in a more rationalistic fashion, “ by remarking that the 


the Mahuhhiirata, S'rmtipuTva, 8,533 : — Jlishoyns fapnsn redTtn adhyaishania diva-‘ 
nisam | AnTulinidhanTi vidya vTig utsrishi'a svayamhhuvd | Adanved^miayl divyn yatah 
mrvnh pravrittayah | Hishtmtm mmadheydni yaschu vedeshu srishtayah | Kunuru^ 
pancha bhutnndm Jearmanunrha pravarftnyan \^pravarttanam .**] { VcdaMdehhya 
evddau nirmimlte &a Uvarah, “ Through devotion the rishis studied the Vedas both 
day and night. In the beginning, wisdom, without beginning or end, divine speech, 
formed of the Vedas, was sent forth by Svayarabhu [the self-existent] : from her all 
activities [are derived]. It is from the words of the Veda that that Lord in the 
beginning frames the names of the rishis, the creations which are [recorded ?] in the 
Vedas, the various forms of beings, and species of works.*' In his introductory 
verses, Mildhava, the author of the Vedartha-prakiisa, or Commentary on the 
Taittiriya Sanhita, thus addresses MahMeva: — Yasya nisvasilani vedd yo vedebhyo 
*khilam jagat | Nirmatne tam aham vande vidyntirtham Maheivaram. I reverence 
Mahes'vara, the hallowed abode of sacred knowledge, whose breath the Vedas are, 
and who from the Vedas formed the whole universe." AVc shall meet this idea again 
further on. 
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Rig-veda opens with a hymn to fire, and the Yajur-veda witli 
one in which air is mentioned/' — Colehr. Misc. Ess. i. p. 11, note. 

To the verses from Mann (i. 21 — 2o) just cited, the following 
from the secoiid book may be added, partly for the purpose of 
completing the parallel with the passages previously adduced 
from the Satapatha Brahmana and the Chhaudogya Upanishad ; 
— Manu ii. 70, fl'. Akdranckdpy ukdrancha inakdrancha Prajd- 
patili 1 Vedatraydd mraduhad hhw'-bhiivali-Brar ittti cha 1 
77. Tnhhja cm hi vedehhyah pddam 2 )ddam aduduhat 1 tad \ty 
richo'sydh sdrltrydh paramcshfh'i prajdpatih 1 ... 81. Omkdra- 
punukds Hsro mahdrydhrltayo 'mjaydli 1 Tnpadd chaita gdyatri 
vijfieyam brahnano mukham. 70. Prajapati also milked out 
of the three Vedas the letters and w, together with the 

words i/mr, hhumliy and srar, 77. The same supreme Praja- 
pati also milked from each of the three Vedas one of the [three] 
lines of the text called Bdcitrl [or ydyatri\ beginning with the 
word tad*^ 81. The three great imperishable particles {bhdr^ 
bhuvah, svar) preceded by om^ and the gdyatri of three lines, are 
to be regarded as the mouth of the Veda [or Brahma]." 

Sect. II. — Origin of the Vedas according to the Vishnu and Bhdgavata 
PuranaSj the Vrihad Aranyaka Upanishad, the Ilarivansa, the 
Mahahharata, the Rig and Atharva Vedas ; eternity of the Veda ; 
miscellaneous statements regarding it. 

In the Vishnu and Bhugavata Puranas we find a ([uite dif- 
ferent tradition regarding the origin of the Vedas, which in these 
works are said to have been created by the four-faced Brahma 
from his several mouths. Thus the Vishnu Pur. says, i. 5, 
48, ff. : — Gdyatrancha richaschaiva trivrihsdma-rathantaram j 
Agnishtomaficha yafndndm nirmame prathamad mukhdt j ya- 
ju'fhshi traishtubhafk chhandah stomaidi panchadasam tathd | 
Yrihat Bdma tathokthancha daxmad asrijad mukhdt 1 sdmdni 
jagatlchhandah stomam saptadasam tathd | mirUpam atirdtran- 


^ This text, Rig-veda iii. 62, 10, will be fjuoted in the sequel. 
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cha pasckimad asrijad mukkdt 1 ekammsam atharmnam d/ptor- 
ydmdnam evacha 1 Aniishtiibhmh sa vairdjam uttavdd asrijad 
mukhdtn From his first mouth Brahma formed the gaydtra, 
the rik verses, the frivrit, the sdma-rathantara. From his 
southern mouth he created the yajiish verses, the trishtubh 
metre, the panchadaka-stoma^ the vrikat-smna^ and the iiktkas. 
From his western mouth he formed the sdma verses, the jag ail 
metre, the saptadaka-stoma^ the rairvpa, and the atirdtra. 
From his northern mouth he framed the ekamnkay the atharmiiy 
willi the anushtuhh and virdj metres.’’^ 

In like manner it is said, but with variations, in the Bhaga- 
vata Purana hi, 12, 84, and 87 if. : — Kadachid dhyciyatah srash- 
tur vedd dsaTiik chatunmkhdt | kathafii sraxydmyaham lokdn 
samadctdn yathd purd 1 . . . llig-yajuh-sdmdtharvdhhydrt redan 
pUri')ddib]iir miikhaih | kastram yydni stutistomam prdyakchittam 
ryadhat kramdt. Once the Vedas sprang from the four -faced 
creator, as he was meditating ‘ how shall I create the aggregate 
worlds as before ? \ . He formed from his eastern and other 

mouths the Vedas called Rik, Yajush, Saman, and Atliarvan, 
together with praise, sacrifice, hymns, and expiation/^ And in 
verse 4o it is stated that tlie ushnih metre issued from his hairs, 
the gdyaifl from his skin, the tnsktubh from liis flesli, the 
anushtuhh from his tendons, Wiii jag atl from his bones.” {Tas- 
yoshnig dsil lomehhyo gaydtncha tvacho vibhoh | trishtup vidm- 
sat snuto 'nushiup jagaty asthnali PrajdpatchA 

Vrihad Ara 7 iyakar-kcGOTAmg to the following passage of the 
Vrihad Aranyaka Upanishad (p. 455 of Roer s Ed. and p. 179 
of Trans. ==Satapatha Brahmana, p. 1064) the Vedas, as well as 
other Astras are the breath of Brahma : — Sa yathd Wrdrendh- 
dgner abhydhitdt prithag dhumd miikcharanti emrh vd are 'sya 
mahato bhutasya nikeasitain etad yad rigvedo yajurvedah sdma- 
redo ^ tharvdngirasa itihdsali purdnam vidyd upantshadah slokdh 

4 See Wilson’s Trans, p. 42. As it is sufficient for my purpose that certaiu parts 
of the different Vedas are intended by the several terms employed in this passage, 
I have left them all untranslated. 
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sutrdiiy anuvydkhydndni vydkhydndni asyaiva etdni sarvdni ni- 
hasitdni, As from a fire made of moist wood various modifi- 
cations of smoke proceed, so is the breathing of this great Being 
the Rjg-vcda, the Yajur-veda, the Sama vijda, the Atharvangi- 
rases, the Itihasas, Puranas, science, the Upanishads, verses 
(slofias), aphorisms, comments of different kinds —all these are 
his breathings.’' 

It is curious that in this passage the Vedas appear to be 
classed in the same category with various other works, such 
as the Sutras, from some at least of which (as we shall see 
further on), they are broadly distinguished by later writers, who 
regard the former (including the Brahmanas and Upanishads) 
as of superhuman origin, while this character is expressly denied 
to the latter, which are represented as pannisheya^ or merely 
human compositions. 

Harimnsa , — In the first section of the Ilarivansa, v. 47, the 
creation of the Vedas by Brahma is thus brioHy alluded to: — 
liicho yajufnshi sdmdni nirmamc yajnasiddhayc | sadhyas tair 
ayajan derdn ity evam ammikruma. In order to the accom- 
plishment of sacrifice, he formed the Rik, Yajush, and Sama 
verses : with these the Sudhyas worshipped the gods, as we have 
heard." 

The following is a more particular account of tJjc same event 
given ill another part of the same work ; Harivansa, verse 
11,C16 : — 7hto 'srijad vai tripaddm gdyatrlm cedamdiaram t 
Akarochchavea chaturo teddn gdyatri-sambhamn. After ii’am- 
ing the world, Brahma next created the gdyatn of three lines, 


* In another part of the same Upanishad (pp. 60 — 63 of Dr. Koer’s Ed.) Prajapati 
[identified with Death, or the Devourer] is said to have produced vnch (speech), and 
through her, together with Soul, to have created all things, including the Vedas : — 
ia taya vacha tena atmana idem narvam asrijata yad idant kincha ficho yajumshi 
aamdni ehhafidmm yajnim pr<dnh pasun. “By that speech and that soul he created 
all things whatsoever, Rik, Yajush, and Suraa texts, metres, sacrifices, creatures, 
animals,’* And in a subsequent text of the same work (p. 290) it is said : — Trayo 
i)eda ete eva | vayeva Hg-vedo mano yajur-vedah pranah sama-vedah. “ The three 
Vedas are [identifiable with] these three things [speech, mind, and life]. Speech is 
the Rig-veda; mind the Yajur-veda; and life, the Sama-veda.” 
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mother of the Vedas, and also the four Vedas which sprang from 
the goyatrir 

A little further on we find this expanded into the following 
piece of mysticism, verse 11 , 665 , if. : — Samahita-mana Brahma 
moxaprdpte7ia ketund j chandra-inandala-samsthdiidj jyotistejo 
mahai tacld | Pravisya hridayam xlpraiii gdyatryd 7iayandntare 1 
Gat'hhasya samhharo yascha chatiirdhdpurushdtmakah | Brahna- 
tejomayo 'ryaktah sdscato Hha dh'w:o 'vyayah 1 na chendriya- 
gimair yuhio yiiktas tcjogiinena cha | ckandrddim-vimala-prakhjo 
bhrdjlshnur varna-samsthitah 1 Nctrdhhydm janayad deca rig- 
vedam yajushd saka 1 sd7navedaucka jihmgrdd athai'xdnancha 
mxmidhatah | Jdtamdtrd&tM to veddh xeiradi tindaiiti tattca- 
tah i Texia vedatvaxn dpaxmd yasmdd vindanti tatpada77i j Te 
srijaiiti tadd redd h\ihna punaih sandtaTiam 1 Puriiskaili div- 
yardpdhhai)i smih svair hhdvair maTiobhaoaih, ‘‘ For the 
emancipation of the world, lirahma, sunk in contemplation, 
issuing in a luminous form from the region of the moon, 
penetrated into the heart of Gayatrl, entering between her 
eyes. From her there was then produced a quadruple being, 
lustrous as Brahina, indistinct, and eternal, undecaying, de- 
void of bodily senses or qualities, distinguished by the attri- 
bute of brillitincy, pure as the rays of the moon, radiant, and 
embodied in letters. The god fashioned the Eig-veda, with the 
Yajush, from his eyes, tlie Sama-veda from tlie tip of his tongue, 
and the Atharvan from his head. These Vedas, as soon as they 
are born, find a body {xetra). Hence they obtain their charac- 
ter of VedaSf because they find {vmdanti) that abode. These 
Vedas then create the pre-existent eternal brahma (sacrifice or 
ceremonial), a being of celestial form, with their own mind-born 
qualities.'’ 

I extract another passage on the same subject from a later 
section of the same work, verses 12 , 425 , flf. When the Supreme 
Being was intent on creating the universe, Hiranyagarbha, or 
Prajapati, issued from his mouth, and was desired to divide him- 
self, — a process which he was in great doubt how he should 
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effect. The text then proceeds /i^i cMntayatas tasya om ity 
cvottliitah svarali | sa bkumm antanxc cha ndke cha kritavdn 
manam j Tanchaicdbkyasatas tasya manalysdramayam punah | 
hridaydd deva-devasya vashatkdrah samutthitah | bhuniyanta- 
r%xa-ndkdnd7)i bhuyali smratmakdh pai'dh 1 makdsmritimaydh 
punyd mahdvydkritayo %hara7i | chkandasdm pravard devl cha- 
tivmfrisdxard 'bkavat | Tatpadaili saiiismaran dkyam sdvitrim 
akarot prahhuh | rlk-smmtharm-yajashas chaturo bhagam^i 
pi^abhuh I chakdni 7iikhildn vcddn bralmayuktena karmand. 

While lie was tliiis rotlecting, the sound o)7i issued from liim, 
and resoiind(Kl tlirougliout Ihe (jurth, aimospliere, and sky. 
While the God of gods was again and again repealing this, the 
essence of the mind, the mshatkdra proceeded Irom his heart. 
Next, the sacred lydhriCis {bhur, bhumh^ svar) ibnned of the great 
the most excellent emblems of earth, atmosphere, and 
sky were produced. Then appeared th(‘ goddess, the most excel- 
lent of metres, with twenty -four syllables [the gdyain\ lie- 
fleeting on the divine text [beginning with] tad^ the Lord formed 
the sdvitrl. He then produced all the Vedas, the Rik, Baman, 
Atharvan, and Yajush, with their prayers and rites.'' (Bee 
also the passage from the Bhag, Pur. xii. G, G7, fi'., wliich will be 
quoted in a following section.) 

Mahdbhdrata. — The Mahfibharata in one passage speaks of 
the goddess Sarasvatl as the mother of the Vedas. Bu-nti P. 
verse 12,920 : — Veddndm mdtaraih 2 )asy a matstkdm dcvwi Saras- 
vatlm, Behold Sarasvati, mother of the Vedas, abiding in me." 

I will add here two passages, of a somewhat similar character, 
from the Rik and Atharva Sanhitas, though they ought, strictly 
speaking, to have l>ecn reserved for the next chapter. 

Rig-veda , — In the 9th verse of the Purusha Bukta (already 
quoted in Part First, pp. 7 and 8), the three Vedas are said to 
have been derived from the mystical victim Purusha. From 
that universal sacrifice were produced ihe hymns called Rik and 
Sainan, the metres, and the Yajush.” 

Atharm-reda.^lm regard to the origin of two of the Vedas. 
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the Atharva-veda says, xix. 54, 3 : — Kalad richah samahhamn 
yojuh kalad ajdyata. From time the Kik verses sprang ; the 
Yajush sprang from time.”® 

Mann, — According to the verses in Mann, xii. 49, 50, quoted in 
Part First of tliis work, p. 18, the Yedas, with the other beings 
and objects named along with them, constitute tlie second mani- 
festation of the sattra yitna, or pure princi])lc ; while Brahma is 
placed in a liigher rank, as one of the first manifestations of the 
same principle. Tlie word Veda in tliis passage is explained by 
Kulliika of those embodied deities, celebrated in tlie Itihasas, 
who preside over the Vedas.” ( Ycdahhimaiiinyaseka devatd tng- 
rahamtya itihdsa-praskhldh,) 

Visknu Parana At the end of Section 6 of the tliird book of 

the V. P. (p. 285 of Wilson’s Trans.) we have the following asser- 
tion of the eternity of the Veda : — HI sdkhdlt prasa7ikhydtdlt 
sakkdhhcdds tafhaim cha | karttdrakhawa sdkkdndm hkedahetiis 
tathoditah j sarvama7ivantareshcera sakhahkedali samdh smritdh 1 
Prdjdpaiyd sratir nityd tadeikalpds tv> ime dcija. ‘^Thus the 
Sakhas, their divisions, their authors, and the cause of the divi- 
sion liave been declared. In all the manvantaras the divisions 
of the Sakhas are recorded to be tlie same. The huti (Veda) 
derived from Pi'ajapati (Brahma) is eternal ; tliese, o Brahman, 
are only its modifications.” 

In another passage of the same book, Vishnu is identified with 
the Vedas. Vish. Pur. iii. 3, 19 ff. (Wilson, p. 274) : — Sa riijg- 
mayali sdtnaniayah chaPna sa yajarnmyah 1 rig-yajuhsdma- 
sdrdtmd sa emtmd sarinndm | sa bhidyate vedamayah sa vedam 
karoti bhedair bahubhih sasdkham | sdkhdpranetd sa samasta- 
sdkhd jnd^iasmrdpo hhagavdn amantal) . He is composed of the 
Rik, of the Sarnaii, of the Y^ajush ; he is the soul. Consisting of 
the essence of the Rik, Yajush, and Saman, he is the soul of 


® The Vi shrill Purana, 1, 2,13 (Wilson’s Trans, p. 9), says; — Tad eva sarmm 
evaiiad vyahtavyahtasvarifpavat | Tatha puruskarupena kalarupena cha sihitam, 
** This Brahma is all this universe, existing both as the indiserete and the discrete ; 
existing also in the form of Varusha and of Kala (time).” 
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embodied spirits. Formed of the Veda, he is divided; he forms 
the Veda and its branches {sakhds) into many divisions. Framer 
of the Sakhas, he is also their entirety, the infinite lord, whose 
essence is knowledge.** 

Skct. III . — Manuks conception of the dignity and authority of the Vedaf 

with some statements of a different tenor from him and other writers. 

Mann employs the following honorific expressions in reference 
to the Vedas (xii. 94 ff.) : — PHri-deia-manii^hyandm vedas 
chaxuh sajidtanam | akahjadchdpramcyancha veda-msiram iti 
sthitih II Yd veda-mhjdU smriiayo ydseka kdscha kudmhiayah 1^ 
sarms td nhliphaldli preiya tmnoniskthd hi tab s?nritak || IJtpad- 
yante chyavante cha ydny ato 'nydiii kdmehit 1 2 arty artdk- 
kdlikatayd^ nishphaldny anritdni cha || Chdtiircarnyam trayo 
lokds ckatvdras chdsramdh prithah 1 B hut am hhar.ad hhavish- 
yaficha sarvam veddt prasiddhyati || kahdali sparmseka rupaii- 
cha raso gandhakcha pafichamali 1 teddd era 'praziddhyantl pra- 
mti-gima-kannatali || B'lbhartti^ sarva-bhutdml veda-mstram 
sandtanam | Tasmdd etat param manye yoj jantor asya sddha- 
7iam II Saindpatyaheha ‘rdjyaficha danda-netritram cm cha 1 
sarva-lokddhipatyaTicha veda-kastra-vid arhatl || Yaihd jdta-balo 
valmir dahyaty drdrdn api drximdn | tathd dahati vedajnah 
karmajam dosham dtmaiiah j veda-kdstrdr'tha-tattmjho yatra 
tatrdkrame vasan | Ihalm lake tishthan m bralmahhuydya kal- 
pate. “ The Veda is the eternal eye of the patriarchs, of gods, 
and of men ; it is beyond liumau power and comprehension ; 

’ J)n8htariha-vaJcyani ’^ chaHyavandanat svargo hhavnti* ity adlni yani cha asaU 
tarka^mTdtmi devata^purviidi-nirdkarand tnmkdni veda’‘Viruddhdni chdrvnka-darsa~ 
That is, deductions from experience of the visille world; such doctrines as 
that ‘heaven is attained by obeisance to a chaitya," and similar Charvuka tenets 
founded on false reasonings, contradicting the existence of the gods, and the efficacy 
of religious rites, and contrary to the Vedas.*" — Kulluka. 

® Idanintanatvat. “ From their modernness.*' — Kulluka. 

® JIavir agnau huyatCy so ^agnir adityam upasarpati^ iat suryo rasmihhir mr^ 
shait, tendnnam bhavati^ aiheha hhutanam utpatti-^sthitiUheti havir jayate iti brah'> 
manam. “ The oblation is cast into tlie hre ; lire reaches the sun ; the sun causes 
rain by his rays ; thence food is produced ; thus the oblation becomes the cause of the 
generation and maintenance of creatures ; so says a Brahmana.” — Kulluka. 
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this is a certain conclusion. AVhatcvei* traditions are apart from 
the Veda, and all heretical views, are fruitless in the next world, 
for they are declared to be founded on darkness. All other 
[books] external to the Veda, which arise and pass away, are 
worthless and false from their recentness of date. The system 
of the four castes, the three worlds, the four states of life, all 
that has been, now is, or shall be, is made manifest by the Veda. 
The objects of touch and taste, sound, form, and odour, as the 
fifth, are made knovm by tho.Veda, together with their products, 
qualities, and the actions they occasion. The eternal Veda sup- 
ports all beings : hence I regard it as the principal instrument 
of well-being to this creature, man. Command of armies, royal 
authority, the administration of criminal justice, and the sove- 
reignty of all worlds, he alone deserves who knows the Veda. 
As fire, when it has ac([uir(‘d force, burns up even green trees, 
so he who knows tin' Veda consumes the taint of his soul which 
has been contracted from works. He wlio comprehends the 
essential meaning of the Veda, in whatever order of life he may 
be, is prepared for absorption into Brahma, even while abiding 
in this lower wwld.’^ 

The following are some further miscellaneous passages of tlie 
same tenor, scattered tliroughout the Institutes (Manu ii. 10 ff.) : 
— Sndistti redo vijneyo dhanna-sdstrantii rai smritifi \ te sarrdr- 
theshv mmmdfnsyc tdhhydm dharmo hi nirbabkau ] 11. To 
'ramanycta te mule hetu-mst7'dsraydd dvijah 1 sa sadhubhir 
rahishkdryyo 7idstiho vedmimdakah 1 13. . . . Dhannain jijfidsa- 
mdndndm pramdnam paramaiii krutih. By sruti is meant the 
Veda, and by smriti the institutes of law: the contents of these 
are not to be questioned by reason, since from tliem [a know- 
ledge of] duty has shone forth. The Brahman who, relying on 
rationalistic treatises, shall contemn these two primary sources 

‘0 This, however, must be read in conjunction with the precept in xii. 106, which 
declares: — arsham dharmopadesandia veda^sasirurirodhinii | yas tarkendnusandhaite 
aa dkarmam reda naparah. y He, and he only is acquainted with duty, who investi- 
gates the injunctions of the rishis, and the precepts of the smnti, by reasonings which 
do not contradict the Veda.” 
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of knowledge, must be excommunicated by the virtuous as a 
sceptic and reviler of the Vedas. ... 18. To those who are seek- 
ing a knowledge of duty, the sruti is the supreme authority.’’ 

In the following passage, the necessity of a knowledge ol* 
Brahma is asserted, though the practice of ritual observances 
is also inculcated (vi. 82, ff.) : — Dhyamkafn mrmm craitad 
yad etad abhisabditam 1 na hy anadhyatma-vit kascMt knyiipha- 
lam updsnute | adhiyajham brahma japed adhidamkam eva cha | 
adhyatmikaficha satatam vedantabhihitancha yat 1 Idam kara- 
nam ajhdndm idam eva vijdnatdm 1 idam anmehehhatdm svar- 
gam idam dnantyam ichchhatdm. ^^All this which has been 
now declared is dependant on devout meditation : no one who 
is ignorant of the supreme spirit can reap the fruit of ceremo- 
nial acts. Let a man repeat texts relating to sacritice, texts 
relating to deities, texts relating to the supremo spirit, and 
whatever is declared in the Vedanta. This [Veda] is tlie refuge 
of the ignorant, as well as of the understanding ; it is the refuge 
of those who are seeking after })aradise, as well as of those wlio 
are desiring infinity.” 

The following text breathes a moral spirit, by representing 
purity of life as essential to the reception of benefit from religious 
observances (ii. 97) : — Vedas tydgascha yajhdsc/ia niyamdscha 
tapdmsi cha | na vipradushta-blmvasya skldhtm gachhanti kar chi- 
chit. The Vedas, almsgiving, sacrifices, observances, austerities, 
are ineffectual to a man of depraved disposition.” 

The doctrine which may be drawn from the following lines 
does not seem so favourable to morality (xi. 261, flf.) : — llatvd 
lokdn aplmdns trln amann api yatastatah | Itigvedarh dharayan 
vipro nainah prdpnoti kiftchana | Riksamhitdrfi trir abhyasya 
yajtishdm vd samdhitah j sdmndm vd sarahasydndra sarvapdpaih 
pramuchyate 1 yathd mahd-hradam prdpya xiptam loshtam vinas- 
yati 1 tathd duscharitam sarvam vede trwriti majjati, 
Brahman who should destroy these three worlds, and eat food 
received from any quarter whatever, would incur no guilt if he 
retained in his memory the [whole] Rig-veda. Repeating thrice 
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with intent mind the sanliita of the Rik, or the Vajush, or the 
Saman, with the Upanishads, he is freed from all his sins. Just 
as a clod thrown into a great lake is dissolved when it touclies 
the water, so does all sin sink in the triple Veda.’" 

Considering the sacrednoss ascribed in the preceding passages 
to all the A’edas, the epithet applied to the Sama-veda in the 
second of the following versos is remarkable (Mann iv. 123, ff.) : 
Sdmadhvanm r}gyajiishl ndclfnylta haddehana 1 redasyddhltya 
vcCpy antam dranyakam adhitya cha | Riycedo devadaicatyo 
yajarvedastii md^iushah 1 Sdmavedah smritah pitryas tasnidt tas- 
ydmcMr dhoanih. Let no one read the Rik or the Yajush 
while the Saman is sounding in his ears, or after he has read the 
conclusion of the Veda (i.c. the Vedanta) or an Aranyaka. The 
Rig-veda has the gods for its deities, tlie Yajur-veda has men for 
its objects, the Silina-vcda has the pitris for its divinities, wdiere- 
fore its sound is impure.’* 

The scholiast Kulltlka, however, wdll not allow that the Ssma- 
veda can bo really impure.” It has,” he says, only a 
semblance of impurity” {tasmdt fasya asuchir ka dkvanih | na 
tv amchk eva). In this remark he evinces the tendency, 
incident to many systematic theologians, to ignore all those 
features of the sacred text on which they are commenting which 
are at variance with their theories regarding its absolute perfec- 
tion. As it was the opinion of his age that the T’eda was eternal 
and divine, it was, he considered, impossible that impurity or 
any species of fault could be predicated of any of its paris ; and 
every expression, even of the highest authorities, which contra- 
dicted this opinion, had to be explained aw'ay. I am not in a 
position to state how this notion of impurity came to be attached 
to the Sama-veda. The passage perhaps proceeded from the 
adherents of some particular Vedic school adverse to the Sama- 
veda; but its substance being found recorded in some earlier 
work, it was deemed of sufficient authority to find a place in 
the miscellaneous collection of precepts,-~gathered no doubt 
from different quarters, and perhaps not always strictly con- 
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sistent with each other, — which make up the Manava-dharma- 
sastra. 

Yhlinit The following passage from the A'ishnu 

Purana, at the close, ascribes the same character of impurity to 
the Saina-veda, though on dilfereiit grounds, Visli. Pur. ii. 11, 5 
(Wilson, p. 235) : — Ya tu saktih pam VisJnior ng-yajuh-sama- 
safgnlta 1 saisha tmyl tapaty amho jayatascha h)na^t\ yat j saiva 
Vishnuli sthitali sthitydmjagatak palanodyatah 1 ng-yajuh-sdma- 
bhuto ^ntali saintur drija fishfhatl I mdsi mdsi ramr yo yas taira 
tafra hi sd para ] tray'tmayl Visknu-saktir acasthdnaiit haroti mi | 
Richas tapanti purmhne madhydhneY tha yaju fn^^hy aika | rrlliad- 
rathantaradlni sd7ndny ahnah xayc ramiu 1 any am rshd trayt 
Vifi/mor rig-yajiih-sdma-mfguifd 1 Vishmi-mhCir avasthdnayn 
mdsddifye karoti sd \ na kevalam ramu saktir vais/marl sd tra- 
yimayl j Brahma 'tha Purusho Budra,^ trayam eiaf fraylma- 
yam | sargadde rbigmayo Brahma sthiian Yislmur yajurmayah j 
Rudrah sdmamayo 'ntdya tasmdt fasydsurhir d/n:anih. *‘Tlie 
supreme energy of Vishnu, called the Eik, Yajiish, and Siiman— this 
triad burns up wsiii and all things injurious to the world. During 
the continuance of the world, this triad exists as Vishnu, who is 
occupied in the preservation of the universe, and in the form of 
the Rik, Yajush, and Saman, abides within the sun. That 
supreme energy of Vishnu, consisting of the triple Veda, dwells 
in the particular form of the sun, which presides over each 
month. The Rik verses shine in the morning sun, the Yajush 
verses in his meridian beams, and the Vrihad rathantara and other 
Sama verses in his declining rays. This triple Veda is the body 
of Vishnu, and this his energy abides in the monthly sun. But 
this energy of Vishnu, formed of the triple Veda, docs not reside 
in the sun alone ; Brahma, Purusha (Vishnu), and Rudra also 
constitute a triad formed of the triple Veda. At the creation, 
Brahma is formed of the Rig-voda ; during the continuance of 
the universe, Vishnu is composed of the Yajur-veda; and for 
the destruction of the worlds, Rudra is made up of the Sama- 
veda ; hence the sound of this Veda is impure.” 
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Vayii Parana. — Other pasaa-ges also may be found in works 
not reputed to be lieretical, in wliicli the Vedas, or particular 
parts of them, arc not spoken of with the same degree of respect 
as they are by Mann. Tims the Vayu Piirana gives precedence 
to tlie Puranas over the Vedas in the order of creation (i. 5G“) : 
— Vrathamam sarra-saMrdna la Parana fit Hrahmand | 

ananfaraftcha rahirehhyo tedds fasya innl^sritdh. “ Fii»st of all 
the Sastras, tlie Piirana was uttered by Prahina. vSnbserpiently 
tlie Vedas issued from his mouths.” 

The same Puraua says furtlier on in the same section (p. 50 
of Dr. AufrecliPs Catalogue): — Yo rklydch r/miuro redan sdn- 
gopanhhado dryah [ na chef pardnam safnrklydd naira m sydd 
v'ichaxanah j Itihdsaymrdndhhydm redan sanmparrhldiayet 1 
rihhefy alpakrntdd. redo mam ay am praharhhyafi. *^Ile who 
knows the four Vedas, with their supplements and llpanishads, 
is not really learned, unless he know also the Puranas. Let a 
man, therefore, complete the Vedas by adding the Itihasas and 
Puranas. The Veda is afraid of a man of little learning, lost he 
should treat it injuriously.” 

Brakma-mirartta Parana , — ^The Brahma-vaivartta Purana 
asserts in a yet more audacious manner its own superiority to 
the Veda (i. 48 ff .) : — Bharagam yat trayd prishfam jndtafn 
mrram ahlup^'dam I mrahhutaift pnrdneshu Brahma-vairartfam 
nttamam 1 P ardnopapnrdndnam redanam hhrama-hhanjanam . 
'‘That about which, venerable sage, you have inrpiircd, is all 
known by me, the essence of the Puranas, the pre-eminent 
Brahnia-vaivartta, which refutes the errors of the Puranas and 
Upapuranas, and of the Vedas.” (Aufrecht’s Cat. p. 21.) 

In the following passage also, from the commencement of the 
Mundaka Upanishad, the Vedic hymns (though a divine origin, 
would no doubt be allowed to them^^) are at all events depre- 

'' P. 48 of Dr. Aufrocht’s Catalogue of Sanskrit MSS. in the Bodleian Library at 
Oxford. 

In fact the following verses (4 and 6) occur in the second chapter of the saino 
Mnnd. Up. : — 4. Agnir murddha chaxmhl chandrasurygau disah srofre vng vivri’ 
tascha vedah | vnyuh pruno hridayam vUvam asya padhhydm prithivl hy esha $arva- 


2 
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ciated, by being classed among other 'svorks as part of the in- 
ferior science, in contrast to the Brahina-vidyri or knowledge of 
Brahma, the highest of all knowledge, which is expressly ascribed 
to Brahma as its author: — 1. Bralma clcrdnam prathainah sain- 
bablmm I'^masya kartfd bhumnasya goptd | sa brahmaddydih 
sarmvidydprat'ishthmi Atharimya jyeshthaputrdya prdha | 2. 
Atharvane yam ]jramdcta Brahma Afharrd tdm yuromcld An- 
giro brahma-vvhjdm | sa Bhdraxlrdjdya Safyavdhdyaprdka Bkd- 
radvajo 'ngirasc par dr cn'dm | Ik Saunaho ha mi Mahdsdlo 'ngira- 
sam ridhimd tipapannah prapachcha | kasmin nu bhagaro T'ifgdte 
sai^mm idam rijMtam bhavatlti | 4, Tasmai sa hoedrha | dvc 
vidye reditarye iti ha sma yad brahmarido mdanti para chaivd- 
para cha j 5. Tatrdpard rigvedo yajnrrcdah sdmaredo ^fharva- 
vedah surd kalpo rydkaramfit nirnhtam chhando jyotisham iti | 
atha pard yayd tad axaram adhigamyate, Brahma was pro- 
duced the first among the gods, maker of the universe, preserver 
of the world. He revealed to his eldest son Aiharvan, the 
science of Brahma, the support of all knowledge. 2. Atharvau 
of old declared to Angis this science, wdiicli Brahma had un- 
folded to him; and Angis, in tui*n, explained it to Satyavaha, 
descendant of Bharadvaja, wdio delivered this traditional lore [or 
the higher and loAver science] to Angiras. 13. Saunaka, the 
great householder, approaching Angiras in due form, inquired, 

‘ What is that, 0 venerable sage, through the knowledge of 
which all this [universe] becomes known?' 4. [Angiras] 
answered, ‘Two sciences arc to be known — this is what the 
sages acquainted with Brahma declare— tlie superior and the 
inferior. 5. The inferior [consists of] the Kig-veda, the Yajur- 
veda, the Sama-veda, the Atharva-veda, accentuation, ritual, 

bhutantaralma | . . . 6. Tasmnd richah snnia yaiunisld dlxn yajndkcha sarve kratavo 
daxinTtscha | samratsaraTieha yajamdmkcha lokah smno yatra pavate yatra auryah. 
“ Agni is ills [Brahma’s] head, the sun and moon arc his eyes, tlie four points of the 
compass are his ears, the uttered Vedas are his voice, tho air is his bi’eath, the uni- 
verse is his heart, the earth issued from his feet : he is the inner soul of all creatures, 

, , . From him came the Rik verses, tho Suman, the Yajush verses, initiatory rites, 
all oblations, sacrifices, and gifts, the year, the sacrificcr, and the worlds where tho 
moon and sun purify.*' 
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grammar, coiniiiciitary, prosody, and astronomy. The superior 
science is that by which the imperishable is comprehoiided/’’ 

It is to be remarked that in this passage (verse 5) as in that 
already quoted above (p. 7) from tlie Vrihad Aryanyaka Upani- 
shad, the most esBcntial parts of the Vedas, tlie sanhiias, arc 
classed in the same category witJi the Kalpa or ceremonial insti- 
tutes, and otlier W'Orks, from wliich they are separated l)y a 
broad line of demarcation in the works of later writers. 

The following passage from the Katha Upanishad (ii. is 
of a somewhat similar tenor (]). 107 of Roer s ed. and p. 100 of 
Eng. trails.) d^mrl pmvachanena labhyo na medhayd 

na hahunCi srutena 1 yam vm'fsha r^rmafe tena labhyas ia.v/ais/ui 
citmd rrimite tanum mm, ‘^This soul is not to bo attained by 
tradition, nor by understanding, nor l)y mncli scripture. lie is 
attainable by him whom he chooses. The soul clioosos that 
man’s body as his own.” 

The scholiast interprets thus the first part of this text : — 
Yadyapl dureijneyo ^yam dtmd tathcipy vpdycna sucyficya era 
Hy aha nay am dtind ]jramckane7ia aneha-veda-snharanena labhyo 
jheyo ntipi medhayct yra7ithdrtha-dhdm)id4akfyd na bahwnd 
krutena kcmlena | kena taidd labhya ify vchyate, Although 
this soul is difficult to know, still it may easily lie knowm by 
the use of proper means. This is wliai. [the author] proceeds to 
say. This soul is not to be attained, known, by tradition, by ihe 
acknowledgment of many Vedas ; nor by understanding, by the 
power of recollecting the contents of books; nor by much scrip- 
ture alone. By what, then, is it to be attained ? This he de- 
clares.” 

It is not necessary to follow the scholiast into the Vcdantic 
explanation of the rest of the passage.^** 


See Prof. Muller’s Anc. Saus. Lit. 1st ed. p. 320, and p. 10!), 
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Skct. IY. — Division of the Vedas^ according io the Vishnu, Vuyu, and 
Bhagavata Puranas, and the 2fahahharata. 

The Vishnu Purana gives the following account of the divi- 
sion of the Veda, described as having been originally but one, 
into four parts, iii. 2, IS (see WilsoiVs Trans, p. 270) \-^Krite 
yuge par am jumam KapUadi-svariipa-dJirik j dadati sarva^bhu- 
tanmn sarm-hhuiahiic rat ah 1 chah'arartfi-srariqKna Trciayam 
api sa prahlmh 1 DushtdnCul nigra hum kurnxn paripati jagat- 
trayam 1 Veda7n cham chatxirhhcda}% hr'di'd mhhd-katair v'lbhuh j 
Jiaroti bahulam bhvyo Xcdaxpam-^mrupa-dhrlk j r>cd(2mfi fu dra- 
pare ryasya, etc, In tlie Krita age, Vishnu, devoted to the 
welfare of all creatures, assumes the form of Kapil a and others 
to confer upon them the highest knowhidge. In the Treta age, 
the Supreme Lord, in the form of a universal potentate, represses 
the violence of the wicked, and protects the three worlds. Assum- 
ing the form of Vyasa, the all-pervading Being repeatedly divides 
the single Veda into four parts, and multiplies it by distributing 
it into hundreds of sfikbas. naviiig thus divided the Vedas in 
the Bvapara age,’’ etc. 

This is repeated more at length in the following section (Vish. 
Pur. iii. 3, 4 ff.) : — Veda-drumasyir Ma'ttreya sahhabhedaih 
sahasrasah j na. saJajo r^htaro rakitim safturepena svhuishra tarn j 
Drdpare iJvdparc \ishnur YydsardpJ mahdmunc | Vedam ekam 
sa ba/mdfid kuriite jagaio liifak | vlryam tejo balahchalpam 
manushyandm accxya rai | Mtaya sarvabhufdnam veda-bkedan 
karoti sail 1 yaya sa hmde tanra vedam cham ginthah prabhuh 1 
Vedarydsabhid/mid ht sd murttir MadhiiTidvisJiah ] . . . Ashtd- 
vm sati-hriico vai vedd vyastd maharshtbhih | Vaivasvatc'ntare 
tasmin Dvdparcshu punah punali, '' It is not possible, Maitreya, 
to describe in detail the tree of the Vedas with its thousand 
branches {sdkkds) ; but listen to a summary. A friend to the 
world, Vishnu, in the form of Vyasa, divides the single Veda 
into many parts. He does so for tlm good of all creatures, 
because he perceives the vigour, energy, and slxcngth of men to 
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be now but liiuiteil. Veclavyasa, in whose person lie performs this 
division, is an impersonation of the enemy of Madhu (Vishnu). 

. . . Eight-and-twenty times in the Dvapara ages of this Vaivas- 
vata mauvantara'^ have the A'cdas been divided by great sages.’’ 
These sages are then enumerated, and Krishna Dvaipayana^*’ is 
tlie iwoiity-eiglitli. 

The subject is resumed at the beginning of the lu'xt section 
(Visli. Pur. iii. 4, 1 if.) : — Aih/o rcdas chatuskpadah sata-srl/ius- 
ra-sammifah | Tato dasa-gunah kr'iisiio '!/((jno 'yam mrca-kcuna- 
dhiik I Tato 'ira matsufo Yyaso '^hiannimtdamc 'ntarc ] redam 
ckam chatashpddam chatunlhd njahhajat prahluth | yathd tit 
tena val ryasfd Ycdarydi^cna d lam aid | Ycdds tat lid samastals 
tair ryaMd Yydsais tat /at mayd j fad ane naira redanam sdkhd- 
bhedan drijoitama | r/uituryiiycshit rachlidn samastcs/w ava- 
dhdraya | l{nshna~draipdyanam Yydi<am rhhlhl Ndrdyamim pra- 
hltum I ho 'nyo hi bhiiri Mai trey a Malidhltdrafa-kful bhavet j 
Tena njasstd yathd Yedd mafputnna mahdfmand | Drdpare hy 
a fra Malfreya fad me krhvt yathd rf hat ah | Brahmarid chodito 
Vydno redan ryustiim prachahrame j Afha slshydn sa jay r aha 
ehaturo reda-pdrayan j liiyreda-m'd.raham Patlam jayrdha sa 
mahdmtudh | Yaisampdyana-ndmdnam Yajurredasya chdyralut [ 
Jaihdnim sdma-redasya tathairdtharrarcda-rit 1 Samantus tasya 
sishyo 'hhtul Yedarydsasya dhlmatah | Jlomaharsl(ana'-7idmd- 
nam mahdbiiddhhn, mahdmmilm | Sutafh jayrdha sishyam sa 
iiihdsa-picrdpayoh, “Tlie original Veda, fourdboted [or in four 
quarters] consisted of a hundred tlionsand verses. From it arose 
tlie entire system of sacrifice, of ten descriptions [or of tenfold 

F(»r nil account of the Manvantara.s see the First Part of this work, pp. 18, 19. 

Lasson (Tncl. Ant. i. 029, note) remarks: — “Vyasa Bip;nifies arrangement^ and 
this signification had still rctnined its place in the recollection of the ancient recorders 
of the legend, who have formed from liis name on irregular perfect, viz. vwj/asar* 
Las.scn refers to two passages of the Mahubhurata in wliich th(‘ name is explained, 
viz. (i. 2417), Virgn.sff rednn f/asmat sa tasniad iti smritah. “He is called 

Vyasa because bo divided the Veda.“ And (i 4236) To vyasya VcdTms chaturas 
tapasa bhagavan rishih ] Lake vyasatram apede knrshnyat krishmfram eva cha. 
“The divine sage (Krishna Dvaipayana Vyasa) who, through intense devotion, 
divided the four Vedas, and so obtained in the world the title of Vyasa, and from his 
blackness, tbc name of Krishna.” 
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efficacy?], aiul yielding all the objects of desire. Subsequently, 
in the twenty* eighth period, my son (it is Parastira who is the 
speaker), the mighty Vyasa divided into four parts the one four- 
qnarterod A'eda. In the same way as the A'edas were divided by 
the wise Vyasa, so had they been divided by all the [preceding] 
Vyasas, including myself. And know that the sSkha divisions 
[formed] by him [were the same as those] formed in all tlie 
periods of four yugas. Learn, too, that Krishna Dvaipayana 
Vyasa was the lord Narayana, for who else on earth could have 
composed the Mahabharata ? Hear now correctly how the 
Vedas were divided by him, my great-souled son, in this 
l)vri])ara age. When, commanded by Brahma, ^y^lsa under- 
took to divide the Vedas, he look four discii)les who had read 
througli those books. The great muni took Paila as teacher of 
the Rik, Vaisampayana of tlieYajush, and Jaimini of the Saman, 
while Sumantu, skilled in the Atharvav(*da, was also his disciple, 
lie took, too, as his pupil for the Itihasas and Puranas the great 
and intelligent muni, Suta, called liomaharshana.” 

Xdyu Parana, — In the same way, and partly in the same 
words, the Vayu Purana (Section lx.) represents the I’edas to 
have been divided in the Dvapara age. It first describes hovf 
this was done by Manu in the Svayamldiuva, or first Manvan- 
tai'a, and then recounts liow Vyasa perfornu'd the same task in 
the existing seventh, or Vaivasvata Manvantara ; and, no doubt, 
also in the Dvfipara age, though this is not expressly stated in 
regard to Vyasa. 

The following is an extract from this passage (as given in 
Dr. Aufrecht s Catalogue, p. 54) : — IJrdparc tti purdmitfe Manoh 
srdyambhuve ^ntarc | Brahma Mamim iivachedam vedam vyasya 
7aahdmatc | Parwfittam yagaih tdta svalpavvyd dvijatayali ) 
safhvritfd yayadoshena sarranchawa yathdkramam 1 bhrashta- 
mdnam yagavamd alpamhiam hi drlsyate j Dasa-sdhasra-bhd- 
gena hy avamhfxmi hritdd idani ] mryam tejo balanchdlpam sar- 
vanchaim pranasyaii | rede vedd hi kdryydb syiir md bhud veda- 
iHudsanam j rede ndsam aniiprdpic yajno ndmvi gamhhyati | 
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yajfiC naslite dcva-7idsas tatah sarmin 2 yy*CLriasyatl | Adyo mdas 
chatuslipado sata-sdhasra-sa7nmltah 1 Punar dasa-yuiiah kritsiio 
7jajuo vai saira-kmia-dhiik 1 Ermn uktas tatkeiy uhtvd Manur 
loka-hite ratah 1 reda7n ckam chatush-padafn chaturdhd vyabhajat 
prabhuh j Brahmano rachandt tdta lokcmdm hita-hdviyayd 1 tad 
akam varttammena yuslmidkain reda-kalpaiiam j mancaiitm'ciia 
vaxyCimi ryatltdndm prakalpanam | pratyaxcmu paroxailt rai tad 
7ubodhata mttmndh | Asrnhi y^ye krlto Vydsah pdrdkaryah jm- 
i^antajKilt 1 Driupdyaiia Hi hhydto \hltno7' amsah prakirttdah j 
Brahmand chodHali so 'smm ccdaili ryastim prachahrainc i At ha 
slshydti sa jayrdha ckatnro redaharmidt | Jcnminlncha Sumu'a- 
tiincha X ahampdyana7n cca cha | Pailam teshdm chaturthantu 
paTichamam Lomaharshanam, In the fornioi* Dviipara of the 
Svilyainbliuva Mauvantara, Brahma said to Manu, ^ Divide the 
Veda, 0 sago. The age is changed; through its baneful influ- 
ence the Bralimans Jiave b(‘coine feeble, and from the same cause 
everything has been gradually corrupted, so that little [good] is 
seen remaining. Only a ten-thousandth part is now left of the 
vigour, fire, and energy of the Krita age, and everything 
declines. Vedas must be made out of the one A'eda, lest the 
Veda be destroyed. The destruction of the Veda would involve 
the d(jsti*uction of sacrifice ; that again would occasion the anni- 
hilation of the gods, and then everything would go to ruin. 
The primeval Veda was four-footed [or consisted of four quar- 
ters], and extended to one hundr(‘d thousand verses, while sacri- 
fice was of ten sorts [or tenfold eiHcacy], and yielded eveiy object 
of desire.’ Being thus addressed, Manu, the lord, devoted to 
the good of the world, replied, " Be it so,’ and in conformity 
with the command of Brahiinl, divided the one four-quartered 
Veda into four parts. I shall, therefore, narrate to you the 
division of the Veda in the existing Manvantara ; from which 
present division you, virtuous sages, can understand those remote 

The Malia Bliar. Santip. v. 13,678, says the Vedas were divided in the Svayam- 
hhuva Manvantara by Apilntaratamas, son of Sarasvati. Tcua hhinmifi tada vedn 
manoh sva^amhhffvo 'ntare. 
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arraiigouieiils of the kind which were made in past Man- 

vantaras. In this Yiiga, the Yictorious son of Parasara, who is 
called Dvaipayana, and is cclcl)rated as a portion of Vishnu, has 
been luade the Vyfisa. In this [Ynga?J, he, being commanded 
by Brahma, began to divide the V'edas. For this purpose, lie 
took four pupils, Jaimiiii, Suinantu, Vaisampayana, and Paila, 
and, as a fifth, Lomaiiarsluina” [for the Puranas and Itihasas, etc.] 

Bhdgacata Piirana, —It is in its Third Book, whore tlio dif- 
ferent Manvnntaras are described, that the N'islinu Pimina gives 
an account of tlie division of tlie \ edas. In the book of the 
Bhfigavata Parana, where the Manvantaras are enumerated, 
there is no corrijf^ponding allusion to the division of the Vedas. 
lV)\vards the close of the Parana, how^ev^er, in the sixth section 
of the twelfth book (versos if.) there is to bo Ibund what Prof. 
Wilson (Vish. Piir. Pref p. xxvii.) calls a rather awlnvardly 
introduced description of the arrangeiiKjnt of the \’odas and 
Puranas by Vyasa,” wdiioli is no doulit brouglit in hero, to sup- 
ply the omission whicli the original author, or some subse- 
quent editor, had discovered to exist in the earlier part of the 
work. 

The passage (as given in the Bombay lithographed edition) is 
as follows : — Suta uvdeha j mmdKddtmano brahman Brahmanah 
parameskthinali | hrid-dhasad abhud nado r rittirodhad ribhdiyatc\ 
yad-'updmnayd brahman yoghto malam dimanali | drarya-kriya- 
kdrahdhhyam dhuica ydniy apanurhliavam | Taio ^bhut tricrid 
omlidro yo 'ryahta-prabharah srardt j yat talVmgam Bhagavato 
hi'ahmanah paramdtmanah 1 srinoti ya mam sphofarJi supta^ 
srotre cha sunyadnk 1 yema vdg vyajate ya.vja ryahtir dhdse dtma- 
nah I sradhdmno bralmanah saxad rdchahah paramdtmanah \ 
sa-sarm-mantropanishad-reda-mjaiti mndtanam | tasya hydsailts 
trayo rarnd a-hdrddyd Bhrujudeaha j dharyantc yais trayo 
bhdrd gund ndmdrtha-rrlitayah 1 tato 'xara-samdmndyain aarijad 
b ha gar an ajah | Antasthoshma-srara-sparka-hrasra’dirghadi-lax- 
anam | tendsau chaHiro vedams chditirbhir mdanair rihknli | 
mmjdhntihdn soih/idrdms chdtnrhoira-ximxayd | piiirdn adhyd- 
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jmjat idilditii hrahmarshm brahma-horlddn [ ic in dharmopa- 
deshtdrah svapntrcbhyaU samadlmn | te parmtpavayd prdptds 
tatiachchhishyair dhrita-rmtaik | chatury\igci>hv atha ryui<id dra- 
parddau mahar&hibhih j xlndyttshah .rlnasattvaa durinedhdn 
xlxya hdlatalf I redan hrahmarshayo ryasyan (^svV) hruTa^thdeh' 
yutcMiodlidb j jUmhm apy antai^c brahman hhayardn loha-hhCi- 
ranah | braltmcrndyah lohapdkur ydckiio dhanna-gnptaye 1 
Pardsardt Safyaratydm aihmmki-l'alayd r'dhxih j aratnno mahd- 
bhdga redam chakrc chaturr'idham | r'aj^ithaxm-yajulpmmndm 
rdkln uddhntya rargamh [ rJiafasrah samh 'Uds chakre viayiiraw 
manigand lea [ (dmm sa chatxirah mshydn vpdhdya vtalidmaiih | 
Ehaikdni mmhifdm brahman chaihasmai dadaxt rxhltuh | Palldya 
samhltdM ddydni bahrrichdhhydm nrdcha ha j Yaim'm/)dyana- 
satgndya nigad dhhyam yajnr-ganam j sdmndm Jaminayr prdha 
tathd ch/iandoga-samhiidm | Afharrdugiraidtii ndma Siva~khhdya 
Simaniarr, ftuta speaks : ^ From the sky of* the supreme 
Brahma’s lieart, >vhcii lie was plunged in meditation, there issued 
a sound, which is perceived hy the devout when (liey close their 
organs of sense. By adoring this sound, devotees destroy the 
soul’s threefold faint, extrinsic, inherent, and superhuman,^’ and 
become exempt from future birth. From this sound sprang the 
triple ohihdra, self-resplendent, unperceived in its production, 
the emblem of the divine Brahma, the supreme spirit. lie (the 
supreme spirit) hoars this sound {sphofa)^ though Ids ears bo 
closed and his senses inactive, — (this sphofa or omkdra ?) through 
which speech is revealed, and of which a manifestation is made 
in the firmament of the soul-^*’ This [^omkdixi] is the sensible 


Dravya-h'hja-koral'a, which the scholiast interprets as answering to adhihhuta^ 
adhyninWy and adhidaiva. Sec tlic explanation of these terms in Wilson’s Sankhya- 
kariku, pp. 2 and 9. 

I quote the scholiasfs explanation of this ohscurc v(Tse .ZTo "mu parmnnima 
tarn aha ^ sriiioH* iti \ inuim sphotam avyaktam oitikaram \ nanu JTva evo tarn 
srimtu | na ity aha | sapia^Woirc harna^pidhanadina avriltike *pi irotre auti | 
jlvastu karanadhluatvdd na tadn arota | iadu2mlahdhhi u iasya paramuima-dvarika 
eva iti bhdvah | Iharastu mivam | yatah aunya-drik aunyc 'pi indriya-varye drik 
jhdnam yaaya | iaihd hi atqdo yadd iabdam h'utvd prabuddhyate na taddjhah hold 
limndriyaivdt | ato yaa tada sabdam h'utvdjiram p^rahodhayati sa yaihn parama(ma 
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exponent of Brahma, the self-siistainecl, the supreme spirit ; 
and it is the eternal seed of the Vedas, including all the 
Mantras and Upanishads. In this \^07rikdra^ there were, o 
descendant of* Bhrigu, three letters, A and tlie rest, by which 
the three conditions, viz. the [three] qualities, the [three] 
names, the [three] objects, the [three] states are maintained. 
From these three letters the divine and unborn being created the 
various letters of the alphabet, distinguished as inner (y, r, /, v), 
tishmas (i, sk, s, /i), vowels, long and short, and consonants. 
With this [alphabet] the omnipresent Being, desiring to reveal 
the functions of tlie four classes of ])riests, [created] from his 
four mouths the four Vedas with the three sacred syllables 
{r9/d/irifis) and the omhdra. These he taught to his sons, 
the brahmarshis, skilled in sacred lore ; and these teachers 
of duty, in turn declared them to their sons. The Vedas were 
thus received by each succeeding generation of d(jvout pupils 
throughout the four yugas, from their predecessors, and were 
divided by great sages at the beginning of the Dvfipara.-*^ The 
Brahmarshis, impelled by Achyuta, who resided in their hearts, 
divided the Vedas, because they perceived that men had declined 
in age, in virtue, and in understanding. In this Manvantara 
also,'-*^ the divine and omnipresent Being, the author of the 


eva tadvat ho 'mv omkaras tarn visinashti sZmlheua ycna v~uj briJaiit vyajyatc yosya 
cha hridaynkdse dtmanah aakasiid vyahtir ahhivyaktih. The word ,s2)hota will be 
explained below, in Section VIT. 

These the scholiast explains thus : — GunTth sattvadayah | namlfti rig-yajuh-^ 
sttmam | artha hhur-hhuvahsvar-lokTth | vrillayo jhyrud-Tuhjuh, 

Dvaparudan can only mean the “ beginning of tlic DvHpara but the scholiast 
undertakes by the following process of reasoning to show that it means the end of 
that yuga. Dimparadau donparam ddir ynaya iad~aniyTiniia4axavmsya kalasya | tas- 
min dvdparante veda-vibhaga-prasiddheh ISantanu-samakala- Vyasrwatara-j)rasiddhes- 
cha I vyastd vihhaktdh. Dviiparadau means the period of which the dvupara was 
the beginning, i.e, the time distinguished as the concluding portion of that yuga ; 
since it is notorious that the Vedas were divided at the end of the Dvupara, and that 
the incarnation of Vyasa was contemporaneous with S'antauu. Vyastuh=vihhaktah, 
divided,” 

From this it appears that hitherto the account had not referred to the present 
Manvantara. The scholiast remarks : — Bvam smianyaio veda-vibhdga-kramam 
uktvn vaivan^ata-manpantarc vmshato nirvjmyUmi aha. “Having thus [in the pre- 
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universe, being supplicated by IJrabinesa and tlic oHier guar- 
dians of the world, to maintain righteousness, became partially 
incarnate as the son of l^arasara and Satyavati, and divided the 
Veda into four parts. Selecting aggregates of Kik, Atharva, 
Yajusli, and Saina verses, and arranging tliem in sections 
{nirf/as), lie formed four sanhitas (collections) of tlie hymns, as 
gems [of tlic same d(\scription are galliered together in separate 
heaps]. Having summoned four disci})les, the sage gave to 
each of them one of tliese sanhitas. To Paila he declared the 
tirst saiihitfi, called that of the Bahvrichas ; to A^aisampayana the 
assemldage of Yajush verses, called Nigada ; to Jaimini the 
Chhandoga collection of k^fima verses ; and to his pu])il, f^nmantu, 
t lie A tharvangirasT.” 

Ilie Plifigavata Purana, however, is not consistent in the 
account ^Yhich it gives of the division of tli(‘ Vedas. In a pas- 
sage already quoted in the First Part of this work, p. 48, it 
speaks of that division as having been the work of the monarch 
Ihirfiravas, and as having taken place in tlie beginning of the 
Trota ago. From the inq^ortance of this text 1 will extract it 
hero again at greater length. 

The celestial nymph I^rvasT, the Pnraiia tells us, had been 
doomed, in consequence of a curse, to take up her abode upon 
earth. She there fell in love with King Purfiravas, the report 
of whose manly lieauty had touched her heart, even before she 
had been banished fj’om paradise. After sjicTuling many happy 
days in the society of her lover, she forsook him in consequence 
of his having infringed one of the conditions of their cohabita- 
tion, and Pururavas was in consequence rendered very miser- 
able. Ho at length, however, obtained a renewal of their in- 
tercourse, and she finally recommended him to worship the 
Gandliarvas, who would then re-uiiito her to him indissolubly. 

The Purana then proceeds (ix. 14, 43 flf .) : — Tasya samsiu- 

ceding verses] generally described tlie manner in which the Vedas were divided, [the 
author] now states [as follows], with the view of determining particularly [what was 
done] ill the Vaivasvata Manvantara." 
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vatas tushfa agnhihcdlfii dadur nrlpa 1 Unaklm manyamanas 
td)n so 'budhyafa charan vane || Sthdl'uli tiyasya ranc yafm grilidn 
ddhydyato ntsi || TrctCiyam samprarrittdydm manasl trayy amrt- 
tata II Sthdll-sthd}ia)7i yato 'sraithatli sanil-yarhham r'daxya sah | 
Tcna dee aranl hriteCi Ureasl-loka-l'dmyayd || Ureaslm mantrato 
dhydyann adhardvanlm uttardm j Atmdmnn ubhayor madhye yat 
tat prajafmnam pmblmh j TiWja ninnathandj jdto jdtaredd 
vibhaeasiili | Trayy d cha duly ay d rdjm> put rat ec kal pitas trierit 1 
Tendyajata yajnesam bhaynrantam adlioxajam \ Urratildohain 
annchhan sarea-deeamayam Harim 1 Eka era piird redali prana- 
i^ah sareaaul.nymayah | Dceo ndrdyaiio ndnya cho 'ynir rarna 
0 :a cha | Pururarasa erdsit trayl fretd-muhhe nrlpa | Agnmd 
prajayd rdjd lohaih gdndharcani cylrdn, “ The Qaiidharvat^, 
gratified by his praises, gave him a platter containing fire. This 
he [at first] surposed to be Frvasi, but became aware [of his 
mistake], as he wandered in the wood. Having placc^l tlie 
platter in the forest, rururavas went hoine; and as he was 
meditating in the night, after the Trcta age had commenced, 
the triple Veda appeared before his mind.'^- Iteturning to the 
spot where he had placed the platter, he behold an aseattlia tree 
springing out of a mml tree, and formed from it two pieces of 
wood. Longing to attain the world where Urvasl dwelt, he 
•imagined to himself, according to the sacred text, UrvasI as the 
lower and himself as the upper piece of wood, and their offspring 
as lying between the two. Fire was generated from the friction, 
and, according to the threefold science [Veda], was under its 
triple form, recognised by the king as his son. With this seek- 
ing to attain the heaven of Urvasi, he worshipped the divine 
Hari, the lord of sacrifice, Adhoxaja, formed of the substance of 
all the gods. There was formerly only one Veda, the sacred 
monosyllable om, the essence of all speech; only one god, 
Narayana ; only one Agmi, and [one] caste. From Puriiravas 
came the triple Veda in the beginning of the Trcta age. 

Kanna-bodhakam vedatrayam pmdurabhut. The three Vedas, ordainers of 
rites, were manifested to him,” as the scholiast explains. 
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Through Agni, his son, the king attained the heaven of the 
Gandharvas.”*^ 

On tlie close of this passage the commentator remarks :--Nanv 
anadir veda-tmya-hodhi to brahma imdlnam Indradyaneha-dcm- 
yajanrna svarya-prdjjtl-hetah har7na-mdrgah hat ham sadir ka r.ar- 
nyate ] Tatrdha * cha cm' iti dmhhywm ] Vurd hnia-yvge sarea- 
vdng-7nayah sairdsdmrdchdmvlja-hhdtah ])ranam cha era redah | 
Deraseka Ndrdyaim cha era 1 Agml^cha eha era hnihihah | \ar- 
iia^dia, eha era hatliso ndma 1 Ycdatrayl in Piirtirarasah sahamd 
dsit . . . Ay am bhdrah j hrka-yitge satlra-pradhanah j)'^'dyakah 
sarve 'pi dhydnanishf hdk | rajah-pradhanc tn Tret d-y age redadl- 
ribhdgena harmamdrgdh prahato babhura ifyarthah, ■‘^IIow is 
it that the eternal method of Avorks, Avliich is ])ointed out by the 
three Vedas, and tliroiigli Avhich Brahmans and others, by Avor- 
shipping Indra and many other gods, attain to ])aradiso, is spoken 
of [in the preceding verses] as if it had a beginning in time? 
lie [Die author of the Purana] amwers this in these two verses. 
Formerly, i.e. in the Kvita age, there was only one Veda, the 
sacred monosyllable am, tlie essence of all AA^ords, l.e. that Avhich 
is the seed of all Avords; and there Avas only one god, Nara- 
yana; only one tire, that for common uses ; and only one caste, 
the Ilansa. But the triple Veda came from PurfiraA^as. . . . The 
meaning is this : in the Krita age the quality of goodness pre- 
dominated in men, who Avere almost all absorbed in meditation. 
But in the Tr(‘tri age, AAdien passion {rajas) prevailed, the method 
of Avorks Avas manifested by the division of the Vedas.”*’* 

This last quoted passage of the Bhagavata gives, as I have inti- 

This story is also told in a prose passage in tlio Visli. Fur. iv. 6 (Wilson, 
p. 394). It is there stated that rururavas divided fire, which was originally one, in 
a threefold manner. 1^/co "gnir adCsv ahJmmd Ailcna tn atra manvaniare iraita pra^ 
vartiita. No mention, however, is tliei'C made of his having divided the Vedas, or 
partitioned society into castes. 

^ This legend is borrowed from the S'atapatha Brahmana, xi. 5, 1, I ff. (p. 855-* 
858 Weber’s ed.), where the motive for its introduction is to describe the process by 
which fire was generated by Pururavas in obedience to the command of the Gan- 
dharvas, as the means of his admission into their paradise. See Professor Muller’s 
translation of this story in the Oxford Essays for 1856, pp. 62, 63. The legend » 
founded on the 95th hymn of the tenth booh of the Rig-veda. 
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mated, a difTererit account of tlio division of the Vedas fi‘oin that 
contained in tlie text previously adduced from the same work, 
and in the citations from tlie Vishnu and Vayu ruranas. Tlic 
one set of passages speak of the Veda as liaving been divided by 
Vyusa into four parts in the Dvapara age ; while the text last 
cited speaks of the triple A'eda as liaving originated with Puru- 
ravas in the Trela age; and evidently belong(*d to a different 
tradition from the former tliree. The legend wdiich s})eaks of three 
Vedas is likely to bo more ancient than that whicli speaks of 
four, as it was not till a comparatively late date that the Atharva 
asserted its riglit to be ranked with the three others as a fourth 
Veda. Tills earlier tradition, however, appears to have had its 
origin partly in etymological considerations. The wmrd Tretfi, 
though designating the second Yoga, moans a triad, and seems 
to have been sugg(?stcd to tlie writer s mind by the triple tire 
mentioned in tlie legend. 

MahahhCirata. — The following passage trom the Malifibharata, 
Sfintijiarva (verses 13, OSS if.), agrees partially in tenor with the 
second passage from the Bhagavata, luit is silent regarding 
Pururavas kntayagavi ndma hdhil sreshfhaJj jtrarartii- 

tall 1 Ahhlmja yajTiapami'o yuyo 'smm 7ia tad avyatka j] Chatudi- 
pat mkalo dharino bhacishyaty atra tat surah \ Tatas Trctd 
yiiyafii ndma trayl yatra hhansliyatl j] Pi'ox’dd yajimpakato 
badkaihprdpsyanti mi makhcr^ 1 Yatra padak ckaturtho red d/iar- 
masya na hkamskyati 1| Tato tat dtdparam ndma misrah halo 
hhamhyatu ‘'This present Kriia age is the best of all the 
yugas ; in it it is unlawful to slay any animals for sacrifice ; in 
this age righteousness shall consist of all its four portions and be 
entire. Then shall follow the Trcta ago, in which the triidc 

25 Manu (i. 86, 86) differs from this passage of the Mahubhurata in making the 
Dvapara the age of sacrifieo ; — A.nye kritayuge dharniTis D etayUm Dvnpare pare | 
Anye haltyuge nrlnam yuga-hrasanurupatah | TapaJp param Kriiay^ige Treiaydm 
jndnam uchyate | Dvaparc yajmim evahur dnnam ekam kalau yuge> “ Different duties 
are practised by men in the Krita age, and different duties in the Trotu, Dvapara, 
and Kali ages, in proportion to the decline in those yugas. Devotion is said to be 
supreme in the Krita, knowledge in the Trcta, sacrifice in the Dvaparo, and liberality 
alone in the K'ali,'’ 
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Veda shall ai*is(3, and animals fit for sacrifice shall be slaughtered 
as oblations. In that age the fourth part of righteousness shall 
be wantijig. Next sliall succeed the Dvapara, a mixed 2 )criod.’’ 

The M. lih. (Sfuitip. 13,47o) relates tliat two Asuras, who 
bebeld Brahma creating the Vedas, suddenly snatched them up 
and ran olF. Brahma laments their loss, exclaiming, Yedo me 
para mam ckaxiir redo me paramam hakim, i . . . Ycdan rite hi 
him kuryam lohamam s^thhiim uiiamam, ‘‘The Veda is my 
principal eye; the Veda is my principal strength. . . .What 
shall I do without the Vedas, the most excellent creation in the 
universe r’ ''fhey W(Te, however, recovered and restored to 
Brahma (v. 13,oOG th) 

Xhhmi-purana, — The following verse, Visb. Pur. iii. 2, 12 

(Wilson, p. 2Gt)), refers to the periodical disa]H)oarance of the 

Ahidas : — redCwam jay ate, haVinplacali j prarart- 

tayanti tan ciya bhuri saptarshayo dirah, “At the end of the 

four ages {yagas) the disappearance of the V(Mlas, incident to the 

kali, takes place. Idie seven riv'^his come from heaven to earth, 

/ 

and again give them currency,” ((^omparo M. Bh. Santip. 
7,600, which will l)e ({noted further on.) 


Sect. V, — Accounts in the Vishnu ami Vdyu Vuranas of the schisms 
hdwcGu the adherents of the Yajui'-veda, Vaisampdyana and Ydjna- 
ralkya ; hostility of the Aiharvanas towards the other Vedas ; and of 
the Chhandoyas towards the Rig-veda. 

The Vishnu Piirana, iii. 5, 2 ff. (Wilson, p. 279 ff.), gives the 
following legend regarding the way in which the Yajur-veda 
came to be divided into two schools, the black and the white : — 
Ydjharalkyas tu tasyCihhud Brahnardtasuto drija j Sishyah 
parama-dharmajTio gunt-vritti-parak sadd 1 Rishir yo \hja 
mahdmerum samixje ndgamishyati 1 T'asya vai sapta-rdtrantii 
bralmafiatyd hharishyati [ Punam cm ?n?tni'ganaih samayo 
^bliut lifito drija 1 Vaisampdyana ehas tu tain ryatikrdntatdfms 
tadd I Svahdyam hdlakam so fka padd sprishtam aghdtayat j 
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Sishyan aha sa bhoh mhya bralma-hatyapaham vratain 1 Cha- 
radhvam mathnfe sarcc va nchdryyam ulam iaihd j Athdlia 
Ydjnavalhyas tan Jam ebhir hliayacan dcijaih | Klesitair alpa- 
tejohhlr charlshyc 'ham idam rratam | Tatah Januldho yuruh 
prdha YdyharalJnjam mahdmatih 1 Muchyafdm yat trayd 'diftiam 
mat to riprdramanyaJai | Xistejaso radafaj ctdn yas team brd/i- 
mana-pungaruM ! Tma mhycna ndrtho 'sti marndjud-bhanga- 
hdrind 1 Yajuaral/q/as tatah pniha bhahiau tat te mayodham | 
Mamdpy alam trayd \lhltam yad mayd tad idam drija \ Ity 
^iJdrd nidhiraJdani sardpdnt yajaftisJa saJ/ j Chhardayltrd dadau 
tasmai y ay ait cha ^ceehhayd mnnih 1 yajum.^hy atha xi^rtshidni 
ydjhamlhyma cal dclja j Jag rl has tlttlnbhritcd. Tadtirlyds tu to 
tatah I Brahma-Jiatyd- rratam chlrnam garund cJtodltah tit yalh 1 
Charalmdhmryaras tc tu charandd mmiisatiamah 1 YdjnaraU 
hyo Hlia Maitreya prdndydma-pardyanah j tushtdra prayatah 
suryayn yyumshy abhilaskams tatah \ Ity ccamddtbhhtena 
stuyamaycah staradi rarih 1 rdji-rvjya-dJiarah prdha rriyatdm iii 
mnchhltam | YdjharaUnjafi tadd prdha pranipatya dtrdharam j 
yajumshi tdnl mo dehi ydni santl na me guraii j Eram xiJdo 
dadau tamal yajumshi hhagardn rarih j aydtaydma-sanjndni 
ydni rettl na tadguruh 1 Yajumshi yair adhltani tdni r'prair 
dvijottama 1 xdjlnas tc samdhJnydtdh suryo ^srali so ' bharad yatah , 
Yajiiavalkya, son of Bralimarati, was his [Vaisampfiyana’s] 
disciple, (3inirjently versed in duty, and obedient to his teacher. 
An agreement had formerly been made by the Munis tliat any 
one of their number who should .fail to attend at an assembly 
on Mount Meru on a certain day should incur the guilt of Brah- 
manicide during [within ?] a period of seven niglits. Vaisam- 
payana was the only person who infringed this agreement, and 
he in consequence occasioned the deatli of his sister’s child by 
touching it with his foot. lie then desired all his disciples to 
porfonn in his behalf an expiation which should take away his 
guilt, and forbade any hcaitation. Yajnavalkya then said to him, 
* Reverend sir, what is the necessity for these faint and feeble 
Brahmins ? 1 will perform the expiation.* The wise teacher, 
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incensed, replied to Ytijnavalkya, ‘ (.'onteinner of Brahmans, give 
up all that thou hast learnt from mo ; 1 have no need of a dis- 
obedient disciple, who, like thee, stigmatiz(‘s these eminent Brah- 
mans as feeble/ Yajuavalkya r(*joined, ^ It was from devotion 
[to thee] that 1 said what I did; but 1, too, have done with 
thee : here is all that I have learnt from thee/ Having* spoken, 
he vomited forth the identical Yajnsh texts tainted with blood, 
and giving them to his master, he departed at Ijis will. [The 
otlier pupils] having then become transformed into partridges 
(f/f/iri), jheked up the Yajush texts, and w^(u‘e tlience called 
Taittirlyas, And those who had by their teacher's command 
performed the expiation, \v(Te from this performance i^charana) 
called Charakadhvaiyus. Yajuavalkya then, who was habituated 
to the exercise of su]3pressing his breath, devoutly hymned the 
sun, desiring to obtain Yajush texts ... [1 )>ass over the hymn.] 
Thus celebrat(‘d with these and other praises, the sun assumed 
the form of a horse, and said, ^Ask wdiatever boon thou desires!/ 
Yajuavalkya then, prostrating himself before the lord of day, 
r(jplied, ‘(iivo me such Yajush texts as my teacher does not 
possess.’ Thus supplicated, the sun gave him the Yajush texts 
called Ayatayama^ which were not known to his master. Those 
bj^ wdiom these texts wore studied w(‘ro called Vajins, because 
the snii (when ho gave them) assumed the shape of a horse 
(^y7^7)/’ 

I quote also the parallel text from the Vayu Purana, as it 
exhibits some slight variations- from the preceding, (Vayu Pur. 
Aufr. Cat. p. 55) : — KCiryam asld ris/ilnanc/ia hiTichkl brdh- 
mmia-sattamdh | Meru-pfishtkaiffi samdsdilya tais tadd 'striti 
mantrltam | Yo no 'tra sapta-rdtrena ndgachhed drija-sattamah | 
sa kurydd hrahma-badhydm mi smnayo nah praklrtiifah | Tatas 
te mgandh sarre Xaikampdyana-varjitdli j Prayayuh saptard- 
trena yatra sandhth krito ^bhamt 1 Brahman dndnf it vachanad 
brahma-badhyddi chakdra sak \ Sishyd7i at ha mmdnxya sa Vais^ 
ampdyano 'bramt 1 Brahma-badkyoM charadhvaM vai matkrite 
drijah-sattamah | sarre yuyam saxndyawya bruta me taddhitaffi 


3 
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mchali 1 Ydjhavalkya umcha ] Aliam eva chanshydyni tlshthantu 
munayas tv ime 1 halakclwithdpayishjdmi tapasd svena hhdntah | 
Emm uktas tatah kruddlio Ydyiiamlkyam athdbraxlt 1 umcha 
yat tvayd Ulhltam sarcam pratyarpayasea me | Evam xihtah 
sarfqxml ytfjMiski pradadaii yuroh | rudhireiia tai/m 'htdni 
chharditrd brahna-vUlamali j Tatah sa dhydnam dsikdya suryam 
aradhayad dajah | surya bi'ahma yad uchchhinnaiti kliam gated 
pratlt'iHhthati 1 Tato ydni gaidny uvddhamyapunsky ddltya-maip 
(lalam | Tdnl tamai dadati tashtah surya voi Brdhnardtaye \ 
Asvwrupakcha mdvttando Ydjnaralkydya dhlmate | Yajutushy adh- 
7yate ydni brahmand ycna kenachit j asrarupard dattani tatas 
te Vajino ^bhavan 1 brahma- hatyd fit ya\& chlrnd charandt cha- 
rakdh sinfttdk 1 Xmsamjydyana-khhyds te charakdh samuddh- 
ntdlu The risliis haying a certain occasion, met on the snminit 
of Mount Meru, when, aft(*r consultation, they resolved and 
agreed together that any one of their number who should fail to 
attend there for seven nights should bo involved in the guilt of 
brahmanicido. They all in eonsequcnct' resorted to the appointed 
place for seven nights along with tlioir attendants. Vaisampa- 
yana alone was absent, and he, according to the word of the 
Bralnnans, coininitted brahnumicide. lie then assembled his 
disciples, and desired them to perforin, on his behalf, an expia- 
tion for his offence, and to meet and tell him what was salutary 
for the purpose. Yajiiavalkya then said, ' 1 myself* will perfonn 
the penance ; let all these munis refrain : insjiired by my own 
devotion, 1 shall raise up strength.’ Incensed at this speech of 
Yajnavalkya [Vaisampriyana] said to him, ‘ Restore all that thou 
hast learned.’ Thus addressed, the sage, deejdy versed in sacred 
lore, vomited forth the identical Yajush texts stained with blood, 
and delivered them to his teacher. Plunged in meditation, the 
Brahman then adored the sun, saying, ‘ Sun, every sacred text 
wliich disaj)pears [from the earth] goes to the sky, and there 
abides.' The sun, gratified, and [appearing] in tlie form of a 
horse, bestowed on Yajnavalkya, son of Brahmarata, all the 
Yajush texts which liad ascended to the solar region. All the 
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Yajiisli texts wliicli arc [?] studied by any priest, were given in 
the form of horses, [?] and in consoqueiice these priests became 
Vajins. And the disciples of Vai^Tnipayana, by whom tlie expi- 
atory rite was accomplished, were called CharahaSy from its 
accomplishment {charamt)''’^ 

It is sufficiently evident from the preceding legend that the 
adlierents of the two diflerent divisions of the Yajurveda (the 
Taittiriyaor Idack, and the Vajasaneyi or wliite), must in ancient 
times have rc'garded each other with feelings of the greatest 
hostility — fc'clings akin to those with which the followers of the 
rival deities, Vishnu and Siva, look upon each other in modern 
days. On this subject I fpiotean extract from Professor Weber’s 
“ History of Indian Literature.’’ 

P. 84.— Whilst tlie theologians of the Rik are called Pah- 
vrichas, and tliose of tlie Sfiman Chliandogas, the old inmie for 
the divines of the Yajiish is Adhvaryu ; and these old appella- 
tions are to bo found in the Sanhita of the Black Yajnsh (the 
Taittiriya), and in the Brahmana of the White Yajnsh (the Sata- 
patlui Bralmianu). Tlie latter work applies the term Adhvaryus 
to its own adherents, wliilst their o])])onents are denominated 
Charakadhvaryiis, and arc the obji'cts of censure. This hostility 
is also exhibitiMl in a passage of tlie Sanhita of the White Yajnsh, 
where the Charakacharya, as one of the hnninn sacrifices to ho 
offered at the Purushamedha, is devoted to Dushkrita or Sin.”^'^ 


2® In a note to p. 461 of his Translation of the Vishnu Purana, Professor Wilson 
mentions the following legend illu.strativo of the efforts of this schism. “ The Viiyn 
and Mathva relate, rather ob&cundy, a dispute between Janamcjtiya and Vaisampa- 
yana, in consccpioiicc of the former’s patronage of the Brahmans of the Vajasaneyi 
branch of the Yajur-veda, in opposition to the latter, who was the author of the 
Black or original Yajush. Jananiojaya twice performed tlio As'varnodha according 
to the Vujasaveyi ritual, and established the TrisarvT, or use of certain texts by 
Asmaka and others, by the Brahmans of Anga, and by those of the middle country. 
He perished, however, in consequence, being cursed by Vaisampayana. Before their 
disagreement, Vaisampayana related the Mahabhurata to Janamejaya.'^ 

2"? Vajasaneyi Sanhita xxx. 18 (p. 846 of Weber’s ed.) ; — Bushhplaya eharaJea* 
charyyam | {charaklimm gurmn — Scholiast), Prof. Muller also says (Anc. Sans. lit. 
p. 350), “ This name Charaka is used in one of the Khilas” (the passage just quoted) 
“of the Vajasaneyi Sanhita as a term of reproach. In the 30th Adhytiya a list of 
people is given who are to l>e sarrificGd at the Puvushamedha, and among them we 
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In bis Indisclie yStudicii (iii. 454) Prof. Weber specifies the fol- 
lowing passages in tlie Satapatha Brabmana as those in which 
the Charakas, or Cliarakadhvaryus arc censured, viz., iii. 8, 2, 24 ; 
iv. 1, 2, 19 ; iv. 2, 3, 15 ; iv. 2, 4, 1 ; vi. 2, 2, 1, 10 ; viii. 1 , 3, 7 ; 
viii. 7, 1, 14, 24. Of' these I quote one specimen (iv. 1, 2, 19); 
— Ta u ha Charaha ndnalm mantrdhhyMi juhmtl pninodanaic 
karma itl vadantah | Tad u talhd va hirydt | mohayani] ha ie 
yajamdnasya prdnodd7im apulm enam tushnmjuhvydt, These 
the Cliarakas oiFcr respectively with two mantras, saying thus: 

‘ These are his two breathings,^ and ^ wo thus malio these 
two breathings endowed with their respective powers.' But let 
no one adopt this procedure, lor they confound the breathings 
of the worshipper. Wherel'ore let tliis libation be offered in 
silence." 

But these sectarian jealousies were not confined to the dif- 
ferent schools of the Yajur-veda ; the adherents of the Athnrva- 
veda seem to have evinced a similar sjfirit of hostility towards 
tlie followers of the other Vedas. On tins sulyect Prof. Weber 
remarks as follows in liis Indi.sclie Studion. i. 290. A good 
deal of animosity is generally displayed in most of the wTitings 
connected with the Atharvaii towards tlie other three Vedas ; but 
the strongest expression is given to this feeling in the first of 
the Atharva Parisishtas, chapter cxii." 

He then jiroceeds to quote the following passage from that 
wmrk and Q\iW[)iQv:-—T)ahrricho hanit val rdshfram adhraiyur 
ndsayct sutdn 1 Chhandogo dhanaili ndmyet tasmdd Atkam^ano 
guruli I Ajndiidd rd pramaddd td yasya sydd hahrncho | 

deka-rdshtraymrdindtya-nasas tasya na samayaf/ j yadi vd 

find the Charukacharya as the proper victim to he offered to Dushkrita or Sin. This 
passage, together with similar hostile expressions in the S'ataputha Brabmana, were 
evidently dictated hy a feeling of animosity against the ancient schools of the Adhvar- 
yus, whose sacred texts wc possess in the Taittiii} a-veda, and from whom Yajna- 
valkya seceded in order to become himself the founder of the new Charanas of the 
Vajasaneyins.” 

Though aided hy a learned friend in rendering this passage, I am not certain of 
the perfect exactness of the translation. But there is no doubt whatever that the 
tendency of the text is hostile to the rival school of the Charakas. 
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'dhmryatam raja myunakti purohitam | sastraia hadhyate 
xlpram parixmdrtka-vdhanah j yathaica panyur ad/tvanam apaxi 
chdnda-bhojanam 1 cmm chhandoga-giinuid rdjd vriddhint na 
gaclihati I purodkd jalado yasya maudo vd sydt kathadchana 1 
abdad dambhyo mdsebhyo rd&htra-bhrammm m gackkati. “ A 
Balivriclia (Rig-veda priest) will destroy a kingdom ; an Adlivary ii 
(Vajur-veda priest) will destroy offspring; and a Cdihaudoga 
(Sama-Ycda priest) will destroy wealtli ; — lienco an jitliarvana 
pri(ist is the [proper] spiritual adviser. Desiruction of country, 
kingdom, cities, and ministers is certainly incurred by the [king] 
who, tlirougli ignorance or folly, takes a llahviicha priest for 
his guide. Or if a king appoints an Adhvaryu priest to bo his 
domestic cha])lain, he loses his wealth and his chariots, and is 
speedily slain ])y the sword. As a lame man [makes no pro- 
gress] on a road, and a creature which is not a bird [cannot] cat 
eggs [?], so no king prospers who has a fdihaudoga for his teacher. 
He wlio has a Jalada or a Mavda for liis priest, loses his kingdom 
after a year or ten months.” 

Thus,” continues Prof. W eber, the author of the Pari- 
sishta attacks certain sfikhfis of the Alliarva-veda its(‘]f, for sucli 
are the Jaladas and the Maudas, and adinits only a Phargava, a 
Paippalada, or a Saunaka to be a properly qualili(Kl teacher. 
He further declares that the Atharva-voda is intended only for 
the higliest order of priest, the brnliman, not for the three other 
inferior sorts.” 

The following passag(3 is then quoted \^Athai cd sr'jate glioram 
adhhuiafti samayct tathd | atharm raxatc yajnam yajhasya patir 
AnglrdJi 1 Dbydntarlva-bhamidndm titpdidndm anckadhd | 
kamay'ita brahma^redaynas tdsmad daxiijalo Blnigak | Brahnd 
mmayed nddMaryur na chhandogo na bakcnchah 1 raxamd 
raxati brahnd brahma tasmdd aiharra-nt. The Atharva 
priest creates horrors, and he also allays alarming occurrences ; 
he protects the sacrifice, of which Angiras is the lord. lie who 
is skilled in the Brahma-veda (tlie Atharva) can allay manifold 
portents, celestial, atmospljeric, and terrestrial, wherefore the 
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Bhrig’u [is to be placed] on the right hand. It is the brahman, 
and not the adhvaryu, the chhandoga, or the bahvricha, who can 
allay [portents] ; the brahman wards off [ ? ] raxases, wherefore 
the brahman is he who knows the Atharva.” 

I subjoin another extract from Prof. Weber’s Indische Stiidien, 
i. fjli ff., partly to comph^tc wliat was said on the relation of the 
Sfima-veda to the Ilig-veda in Part f^econd of tliis work, pp. 
202, 203, and partly to illustrate the mulual hostility of the 
different schools. To understand the relation of the Saina- 
veda to the Rig-veda, we have onlj^ to form to ourseh'es a clear 
and distinct idea of the manner in whi(*h these liymns in general 
arose, how tliey w^ere then carried to a distance by those tribes 
which emigrated onward, and liow tluy W(‘i*e ])y them regarded 
as sacred, wliilst in their original home, they were (ither — as 
living in the immediate consciousness of th(‘ people — subjected 
to modilications corresponding to tlie lajhse of tiim‘, or made way 
tor new hymns by which they were puslied aside, and so became 
forgotten. It is a foreign country wliich first surrounds familiar 
tilings with a sacred charm ; emigrants continue to occupy tlioir 
ancient mental position, preserving what is old with painful 
exactness, while at home life opens out for itself new paths. 
New emigrants follow those who had first left their home, and 
unite with those who are already settl(‘.rs in a new country. 
And now the old and the new hymns and usages are fused into 
one mass, and are faithfully, but uncritically, huirned and imliibed 
by travelling pupils from different masters (several stories in the 
Vrihad Aranyaka are especially instructive on this point, see 
Ind. Stud. p. 83), so tliat a varied intermixture arises. Others, 
again, more learned, tlien strive to intr(;duce arrangement, to 
bring together what is homogeneous, to separate what is dis- 
tinct ; and in this Avay theological intolerance springs up ; with- 
out which the rigid formation of a text or a canon is impossible. 
The influence of courts on this process is not to be overlooked ; 
as, for example, in the case of Janaka, King of Vidcha, who in 
Yajriavalkya had found his Ilomer. Anything approaching to a 
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clear insight into the reciprocal relations of the different schools 
will in vain be sought either from tlie Puranas or the Charana- 
vyiTiha, and can only be alfained by comparing the teachers 
named in the diflercnt Prahmanas and Sutras, partly with each 
other and partly with the text of Panini and the gauapatha and 
commentary connected therewith (tor the correct ion of w hich a 
thorough examination of I^atanjali would offer the onty sufficient 
guarantee). For the rest, the relation between the S. V. and 
the R. V. is in a certain degree analogous to that bet\v(’en the 
White and the Bhick Yajush ; and, as in the Brahmana of the 
former (the Satajiatha Br.) we often find those teachers w'ho are 
the representatives of the latter, mentioned wdtli contempt, it 
cannot surprise us. if in the Brahmana of the SOma-veda, the 
Paingins and KaushTlakins are similarly treated.” 

It will have become sufficiently manifest to the reader of the 
preceding passages wdiich I have extracted from the Puranas 
concerning tlie division and diflerent Saklias of the Vedas, that 
the traditions which they embody contain very little real infor- 
mation in regard to the comj)osition of the hymns, or the man- 
ner in which they wTre preserved, coll(.*cted, or arranged. In 
fact, I have not adduced those passages for the purpose of eluci- 
dating those i)oints, but to show the logendaiy character of the 
narratives, and their discrepancies in matters of d('tail. For an 
account of the Sakhas of tlie Vedas, the ancient schools of the 
Brahmans, and other matters of a similar nature, I must refer 
to the excellent work of Prof. Muller, the History of Ancient 
Sanskrit Literature,” pp. 119-132 and 31)4-388 and elsewhere. 


Sect VI . — Reasonings of the Commentators 07 i the VeJas^ in support 
of the authoritg of the Vedas. 

I proceed now to adduce some extracts from the wmrks of the 
more systematic authors who have treated of the origin and 
authority of the Vedas, I mean the comnumtatoi’s on these liooks 
themsclv(?s, and the authors and expositors of the apliorisms of 
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several of the schools of Hindu philosophy. Whatever we may 
think of the premises from which those writers set out, or of the 
conclusions at whicli they arrive, we cannot fail to be struck with 
the contrast which their speculations exhibit to the loose and 
inj^stical ideas of the Puranas and Upanishads, or to admire the 
acuteness of their reasoning, and the logical precision with wdiich 
their arguments arc presented. 

1. — The first passage which I shall adduce is from Sayana's 
introduction to his commentary on the Eig-veda, the Vedarlha- 
prakfisa, jip. 3 ff. (Sayana, as we have seen in Part Second, 
p. 172, lived in the 14th century, a. D.) Ka/m Veda n:a farad 
ndsti I I' a fas tadarrmta7Yhr}k\<lu/ rhjrcdah | Tafhct Id | ho djatJi 
trdo ndma | na hi Ultra laxanaiii yramCinafit rd 'sfd 1 nacha tad- 
lihhaya-vyaiirchcna luhcldd cast a prasidhyati \ Lacrana-jn'aindrjd- 
bhydm Id i^astu-sidd/dr ifi vyayariddm mafam j I* ratyaxdmnndn- 
dyamesh'u pra^ndna-asrshcshii ontimo Xeda iti taUaxanam HI 
chef 1 iia I Manrddi-smrHislm aOryapirh | Samaya-halvna sam- 
yak 2 mroxdnuhhara-sddhanam Hy clasya ayama-laxaimsya ids- 
vapi sadbhdrdf 1 apaunisltcyairc sati Hi ri^eshandd adosha iti 
diet I na 1 Yedasyajd j^arainesrara-nirmita trend paunishcyatrdt | 
Sanra-dhdri-pra-mnmtriicdhhdrdd ajmirvshcyatram HI diet 1 
\na?~\ I * Sakasra-klrshd piiriislud Hyddi-sratibJdr ih'arasydjd 
sariritvdt | Karma-phala-rujm-sarlra-dhdri-pra-mrmHatritbhdra- 
mdtrena apaurxishcyatcaift riraxitam Hi dirt | na | Jlra-rikdiair 
Ag^n-Ydyv-Adityair redanam utpadiiairdt Itigrcda erdgner 
ajdyata Yajurredo vdyoli Samareda adityad^ iti sriitcr israra- 
sya agnyddi-prerahatvena nirmdtritraru drashfaryam | mantra- 
hrahnandimahalt sahda-rdkir veda Hi diet 1 na 1 Idriso marntrah | 
idrisam hrdhmanam Hy anayor adyopi anirmtatrdt | Tasmdd 
ndsti kinddd redasya laxannm | lYdpi tat-sadbhdvc 2^'^d,mdnam 
pasydmah 1 ^ Uigredam hhagaro Whyemi Yajumdaili Sdmavc- 
dam Athanxmam dtaiurihand ityddi rdhyam pramdnam Hi diet | 
7ia 1 tasydpi xrdhyasya x^eddntahpdtitrena dtmdsrayatva-j)rasa7p 
gdt 1 Na khalu nipnno 'pi svashandham drodhum prabhared iti | 
* Yeda era drijdtlnam nihkreyasa harah j>ardh ' Hi ndi sxnritH 
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mkyam praniaimm iti diet 1 na | tcwjapy ukta-sruti-mulatvena 
mrahrltaicat \ pratyaxadika/fi saii/dtim apy ayogyam | Yeda- 
vishaya loha-pi'as'aldhik sdrmjcnund 'pi itilaiii nabha ityadkad 
hhrdntd 1 Tasmdl laxana-pramdna-rahita^ya vedasya sadbkavo na 
amftliarttum mhjate Hi jmrrapaxah 1 

Ai7'a Itchy aU 1 mantra-bi'dlmiandimahafli fdmd adtislitam 
laxaiiam | ala rca Apm^fambo yajna-paribhddidyam exdha 

* mantra-hrdhnianayoy' vcda-ndmadhcytmi' iti 1 tayosiu rnpam 
uparishlhad nn^tieshyate | apauruduya-cdlnjatcavi ill idam api 
yadrimm asmdbhir draxitatlt tddrikun vftaraira ^^jjashri-bhari- 
shyafi | prcmdtjdvy api yatholidni .^ru(i-S7)iriti-lohaprasiddhh 
rupdtji rcda-sadbhdrc d radii anjdtii \ Yatha- yltaia-pafadi-drary- 
dtidin sra-prahdmirdhhdre ^pi isTiryachandrCidlitCifit ara-prakd- 
satva7n anradJaun tathd 'iminnshyddlnam i^radiandhurohdsa'tn- 
bhave 'py akunfhitirmktcr redasya if ara-cad a-pratijiddahatva- 
vat sra-p7'atipddakafea77i apy arfic | Ata> cc(t mmpraddya-ztdo 
'ku7ifhitdfii sakiiai redarya darsayanti Ydtodaim 7ii hhutani hha- 
ndiyantiuli sitxmaiTt vyarahitatlt riprakridiiam iiy mtajd(lya7n 
artkam kaloioty arayaiiiayitnin iti | Tathd. mti ccda-imddydh 
S772ritrs t adubhaya anuld yd loLa-jiradddhrkvha. pranidayaik du7'- 
vdram [ Tasnidl !axana,-pra tnd tia-dddho redo na hnidju chdJTd- 
hadhia ' podkitfii kakyatv iti sthitani || 

Nanv' asitt ndma Yedakhyab kdschif ^^adarthah \ tathdpi 
ndsait rydlthyCmain arhati aprtnndi^aiccna aau payahtatedt 1 Na 
hi \cdah pranidn a fh tailaxaiuisya. Ultra d(dji<a7n Jidda teat | tathd 
ki^sainyay anvbhara-mdhaimn jiramdnam’ iti herhil laxa7\am 
dhuh I dpai'c tii ^ a nad hi y at art ha-y a. ttiii pramdijand ity dchaX' 
ate 1 7ia rhaitad iibhayaai rrdr sanibharati | mantra-bi^dhnumdt- 
mako hi redah | tatra nuuitrdh kcchid abodhakdh 1 ‘ ainyak sd ta 
Indra rishtir' itycko nianti'oh | ^ Yddrikniin dhayi ta77i ayai^ya- 
yavidad' ity anyak | ^ Srhiycrajarbhaid tiirphaidtiY ityaparah | 

* Apdnta-77ia7iyus iriphala-prahhantid^ ityddaya iiddhdrydh 1 na 
hy ctair maniraih kaschid apy a7iho 'mbudhyatc | ctixhv anu- 
hharo txa yadd 7idi<ti tadd. tatsa'inyaktraiJi tadlya-mdhaeiatrancha 
ddrdpctain \ ' Adhah seid dsid apart arid d,s)d' Hi niaiitrai^ya 
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bodhakatve 'pi ^ sthamir ra piirusho va ItyddMmki/a-vat mndig- 
dhartka-hodhakatvad ndsti pmmdnyam j ' Oshadhe trdyastainam 
iti mantro darhha mshayah j ' Svadhite 7nabiat7i /limslr' iti xiira- 
vishayah | ‘ Sri not a yrdmtia ’ iti pCishdna-vhhayah j Eteshv 
achctandndm darhha-Lvnra-pdshdndtidtTt cketana-vat sambodha- 
nam sruyatc | tato ‘ dmu chandnainamo' iti tahya-vad vipai'ltdr- 
tha-hodhakatrad aprdindnyani | ^ Eka cm Radro 7ia dvitlyo 
'vatasthe' | ' sahasrdni saha>^raso yc Rndrd adlii bhumydm' 
ity anayos tu imntrayor ‘ ydm^l.va7n aham mauni ' iti mhyavad 
vyaghata-bodhakatrad aprdmdftyam j 'Apa undaniit iti mantro 
yajamariasyaxaura-Iadejalcnasirasah klcdanam brvte 1 ^ Sub hike 
sira aroha kobhayantl ^nvhham^nama iti ^nantrorkdha-kdlcmari- 
galdcharandrthani pushpa-ni rmitayd kuhhikdyd varabadhvoli 
kirai^y avasthCmam brute 1 tayoscha mantrayor loka-prasiddhar- 
thanuraditvad anadhigatdrtha-gantritxam ndsti | tasmad man- 
tra-bkago na prarndnam | 

Atra uchyate | Amyagadi-manirdridm artho Ydskena^urukta- 
granthe 'rabodhitah 1 tat-pariehaya-rahitdndm anarabodho na 
mantrdndrlt dosham drakati | At a amtra loka-nydya^n nddha- 
ranti ^ naisha sthdnor aparddho yad C7iam andho na pasyati j 
piirushdpay'ddho sambhavatV iti | * Adhah srid asid' iti man- 
trascha na sandeha-prabodkanaya jirarritiah kind arid jagat- 
kdranasya paravastuno 'tigambhlraUam nisckctum era prarrit- 
tah 1 tadartham eta hi gurusdstra-sampraddya-rahitair dur- 
bodhyatvam ^ adhah svid ' ity anayd vacho-bhaijgyd iipanyasyati j 
Sa evdbkiprdya uparita7iesha ^ ko addha vcda' ity adimayitreshu 
spashtl-kritah | * Oshadhy ' adi ma^jtreshv api chetand era tattad- 
ahhirndid-deoatas tena tcna ndmnd sambodhyante I tdscha devatd 
bhagamtd Badardyanena * ahhimdni-vyapadcsastu iti sutre su- 
tritdh I Ekasydpi Rudrasya sva-mahimnd sahasra-murtti-svl- 
kdrdd ndsti parasparaih vydghdtah | JalCidi-dravyena sirah-kle- 
danader loka-siddhatm ^pi tad-abkhnani-demtaniigrahasya apra- 
siddhatvat tadvishayatxena ajhdtdrtha-jhdpakatmm j tato lax- 
ana-sadbkdrad asti mantra-bhdgasya jn'ornidipjam. 

Rut, some will say, there is uo such Hung as a Veda; 
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how, then, can there he a Rig-veda, forming a particular part of 
it? For what is this Veda? It has no characteristic sign or 
evidence; and without these two conditions, nothing can be 
proved to exist. For logicians hold tliat * a thing is established 
by characteristic signs and by proof.' If you answer that ‘ of 
the three kinds of proof, perception^ Inference, and scripture, 
the Veda is the last, and that tliis is its sign then tlie objectors 
rejoin that this is not true, for this sign extends too far, and 
includes also Manu and the other Smrltis ; since there exists 
in them also this characteristic of Scripture, viz., that ^in virtue 
of coniinon consent it is a peidect instrument for the discovery 
of wluit is invisible.’ If yon proce(;d, * tlie Veda is faultless, in 
conse(pion(!0 of its charactej-isiic that it has no person {purusha) 
for its author they again re])ly, ‘ Not so ; for as the Veda was 
formed by Paraniesvara (Ood), it had a jx^rson ipurusha) for its 
aiitlior.’ If you rejoin, ‘ It had no ])er.<(m (purusha) for its author, 
for it was not made by any embodh'd living being ;’[they refuse^® 
to admit this] on tlie ground that, according to such Vedic texts 
as ^ Purusha has a tliousand h(*ads/ it is clear that Isvara (God) 
also has a body. If you urge tliat apaiirushcpatca (' the having 
had no ])ersonal author’) means tliat it was not composed by a 
living being endowed with a body which w^as the result of w^orks ; 
— the 0])poiient denies this also, and asserts that the Vedas were 
created by particular living beings, — Fire, Air, and the Sun ; for 
from tlie text ' the Rig-veda sprang from tire, the Vajur-veda from 
air, and the Sama-veda from the sun,’ etc., it wdll be seen that 
Isvara, by inciting fire and the others, w^as the maker. If you 
next say that the Veda is a collection of words in the form of 
Mantras and Brahmanas, the objectors rejoin, ^ Not so, for it has 
never yet been defined that a Mantra is so and so, and a Brah- 
mana so and so.’ There exists, therefore, no characteristic mark 


I liave translated this, as if there had been (which there ivs not) a negativo 
particle na in the text, after the Hi chef, as this seems to me to miikc the best sense. 
I understand from Prof. Miillcr that the negative particle is found in some of 
the MHS. 
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of a Veda. Nor do we see any proof that a Veda exists. If you 
say that the text, ' I peruse, reverend sir, the Rig-vcda, the Yajiir- 
veda, the Sama-vcda, and tlie Atharva as the fourth,’ is a proof, 
the antagonist answers, ‘ No, for as that text is part of the Veda, 
it is exposed to the o])jcclion of depending upon itself ; for no 
one, be he ever so clever, can mount upon his own shoulders,’ 
If you again urge that such texts of tlie Sinriii as this, ‘ It is the 
Veda alone which is supreme, and tlie source of blessedness to 
twice-born men,’ are proofs, tlie objector rejoins, ‘Not so; since 
these too must be rejected, as being founded on the same Veda,’ 
The evidence of the senses and other ordinary sources of know- 
ledge ought not even to be doubted. And coiniiion report in 
reference to the Veda, thoiigli universal, is erroneous, like such 
phrases as ‘ the blue sky,’ etc. Wherefore, as the Veda is desti- 
tute of characteristic sign and proof, its existence cannot be 
admitted. Such is the first side of the question. 

“ To this we reply : — The definition of the Veda, as a work 
composed of Mantra and Brahmana, is uiiobjeciionable. Hence 
Apastaniba says in the Yajna])aribhasha, the name of Mantra 
and Brahmana is Veda, The nature of these two things will be 
settled hcreafter,^^’ The sense Ave attach to the ex]>rossion ‘ /vith- 
out any personal author^ Avill also be df'clared further on. Let 
the proofs which have been sjiecified of the existence of the Veda, 
viz,, the Veda (itself), the ISmiiti, and common notoriety, be 
duly weighed. Although jars, cloth, and oiher such [dark] olijects 
have no inherent property of making themselves visible, it is no 
absurdity to speak of the sun, moon, and other luminous bodies, 
as shining by their own light. Just in the same way (though it is 
impossible for beings like men to mount on their own shoulders) 
let the all-penetrating Veda be held to have the power of proving 

30 See Part Second, p. 172. Madhava Acharya, the author of the Vedartha-pra- 
kilsa on the Taittiriya Sanhitu, admits tho priority of the Mantras or hymns to the 
Rrahmanas in those words ’d) : —Yudi/api mantra-brnhmaimtMako Vedas talkapi 
hnihmanasya mnnira-vyiihhyana-riipaivM mantra mtdau samamnatuh, “Though 
the Veda consists of Mantras and Brahmanas, yet as tho Brahmanas are expository 
of iho Mantras, the latter were hist recorded.” 
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itself as it lias of proving other things.^' Hence traclitionists set 
forth this penetrating force of tlio Veda ; thus, ' the Scripture 
is able to make known the past, the future, the minute, the near, 
the remote.’ Sucli being the case, the authority of the Smriti, 
which is bavsed on tlie Veda, and of coininon notoricdj^, which is 
based on both, is irresislible. AVliereforo it stands fast tliat the 
Veda, which is established l>y characteristic sign, and by proof, 
cannot be refuted by Charvnkas or any otlior opponents. 

‘‘ But let it be admitted that there is a thing called a Veda. Still 
it does not deserve, and is unfitted for, explanation, since it docs 
not constitute proof. The Veda is no proof, as it is difficult to 
show that it lias any sign of that character. Some define proof 
as the instrument of perfect apprehension ; otlicrs say, it is that 
which conducts us to what was not before comprehended. But 
neither of these definitions can be reasonably applied to the Veda. 
For tlie Veda consists of Mantra and Brahmana, Of these 
mantras some convey no meaning. Tlius one is aviyak $d ta, etc. ; 
another is yadrisnun, etc. ; a third is srinyera, etc. The texts 
dpdntUj^^ etc., and others arc further examples. Now no mean- 
ing whatever is to be perceived through these mantras ; and 
when they do not even convey an idea at all, mucli less can 
they convey a perfect id(‘a, or be instruments of comprehension. 
Even if the mantra adhnh sad dsal npari svid dsul, ‘ was it below 
or above?’ (E. V. x, 129, 5) convey a meaning, still, like such 
sayings as ' either a ]iost or a man,' it conveys a dubious mcan- 


3' The same tljiiig; had been said before by S’ankjlra Aeharyya (wlio lived at the 
end of tlu' 8th or beginning’ of tho 9th century, a.d. See Colebrooke’s IMisc. Essays, i. 
332), in his commentary on the Brahma Sutras ii. 1, 1 . hi ninipexam t>rarthe 

pt'amavyani raver iva rifpa rishatje ( jmruftha-rachasirn tn niidfintarTt pexaiti svarihe 
prhmanynm vaMri-swriti^vi/avahitancha iti viprularshafi. “ For the Veda has an 
independent power of donioiistration in respect of itself, as the sun has of manifesting 
forms. The words of men, on tlic other hand, have a power of proving themselves, 
which is derived from another source [the Veda], and which is separated [from its 
source] by the recollection of the author. Herein consists tho distinction [between 
the two kinds of evidence],” 

32 Sec Nirukta, v. 12, and vi. 15, and Roth’s illustrations. It is not necessary for 
my purpose to incpiire whether the charge of intelligibility brought against the texts 
is just or not. 
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ing, and so possesses no antliority. The nuuitru, dcUcer MUy o 
planty has for its subject, grass. Another, ^ do not hurt hhn, 
axBy has for its subject an axe {xura). A third, ' hear stones 
has for its su])ject, stones. In tljese cases, grass, an axe, and 
stones, though insensible objects, are addressed in the Veda as if 
they were intelligent. Hence these passages have no authority, 
because, like the saying, Hwo moons,* their iTn])ort is absurd. 
So also the two texts, ^ tlnu’e is one lludra, no second has 
existed,* and ‘ the thousand Riidras who are over the earth,* 
involving, as they do, a miitnal contradiction (just as if one 
were to say, ^ I liavc been silent all my life’), cannot be autho- 
ritative. Tlie mantra dpa iindantu expresses the wetting of the 
sacrificer’s head with water at the time of tonsure; while the 
text ‘ suhhikCy etc. (‘ garland, mount on my liead and decorate 
my face*) expresses tlie placing of a garland formed of flowers 
on the heads of tlie brid(^gToom and bride, by way of* blessing, 
at the time of marriage. Now, as these two last texts merely 
repeat a matter of common notoriety, tliey cannot be said to 
conduct us to what was not before comprehend(‘d. '\Vhcrei‘ore 
the Mantra portion of the \"eda is destitute of authority. 

^^To this we reply, the meaning of these texts ^ amyaky etc., 
and the others has been explained by Yaska in the Nirukta. 
The fact that tlioy arc not understood by persons ignorant of 
that explanation, docs not prove any defect in the mantras. It 
is customary to quote hero the popular maxim, ' it is not the 
fault of the post that the blind man does not see if- ; the reason- 
able thing to say is that it is the man’s fault.’ The mantra ' adhah 
stidy ('was it above or below?*), is not intended to convey 
doubt, but rather to signify the extreme profundity of the supreme 
Essence, the cause of the world. With this view the author inti- 
mates by this turn of expression the difficulty which persons who 
are not versed in the deep Scriptures .have, in comprehending 
such subjects. The same intention is manifested in the preced- 
ing mantras ko addka veda, etc. ('who knows etc.) In the 
texts oshadey etc. ('o herb/ etc.), also the deities who pre^side 
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over tliose several ofyects are addressed by these several names. 
These deities are referred to l)y the venerable Budanlyana in the 
aphorism abhimaiii-njapadcsak. As liiidra, though only one, 
assumes by his power a thousand forms, tliere is no contradic- 
tion between the dillerent te.Kts which relate to him. And though 
the moistening, etc., of tlic head by water, etc., is a matter of 
common notoriety, yet as tlic goodwill of llio god who resides 
in these ol)jects is not generally known, tlie text in question, 
by having tliat for its subject, is declaratory of what is unknown. 
Hence the Mantra portion of tlie \'eda, being shown to have the 
characteristic mark [of constituting proof], is authoritative.” 

fSayana then, in p. 11 of his lh*eiaco, proceeds to extend his 
argument to the Brahmanas, and concludes (p. 19) that the 
authority of the wdiole Ah^da is proved. 

II. — The second passage whicli 1 shall quote is from the 
Veddrtha-jn’akfisa of Madhava Acharyya on the TaittirTya Yajur- 
veda (pp. 1 11*. in the Bibliotheca Indica). Madhava was the 
brother of Sayana, and flourished in the middle of the 14th 
century. (Colobrooke’s Misc, Ess. i. 301.) Najiti ho 'yam vedo 
nama he vd asya xlshayayyrayojana-samhandhddlnhdnnah ka- 
thaiii vd tasya prdmdtiyam | na hha/o ct((87nhi sarvasinum asati 
redo vydhhydna-yogyo hhataU 1 Atrockyafe | Ishfaprdpty-anish- 
ta-parihdrayor alaithikam iipdyamyo yraidho vcdayail sa tedah 1 
Alauhiha-padcna prafyaxu7umd7ic rydvarfyctc j AitahJtuyamd- 
nasya m'ah-chamlana-vanitdder hkfaymdpii-ketutvam aushadha- 
sevader anishia-pavihdra-hctuiraucha pi'atyaxa-siddham j Svend- 
nulhavishyarndtiasya pimishdniara-gatasya cha tathdiram 
amimdna-gamymn | Erar/i tar hi hhdnganma-gata-sxihkddlham 
apt ammd7xa-gamyam iti chet | na | tadvisesJuh^ya anavagamdt j 
Na khalu jyotishtomadir ishfaprdptlhetuh halanja-hkaxaiia-var- 
janddiT anishtapanhdra-hetur ity ammn aidham veda-vyatire- 
kena ammidna-sahasrerjdpi tdrhika-^iromaiur apy asydvagan- 
turn saknoti 1 Tasmad alaukxhopdya-hodliaho veda iti laxana^ya 
ndtivydptafti \ ata evoktam | ' Pratyaxendnumityd vd yas fupdyo 
na hudhyate | Eta/7i vhidanti vedena tasmad redasya, redata 1 
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iti 1 5a evopw/0 vcdasya vishayah 1 tadbodha cca prayojanam | 
tadhodharihi cha adlukarl 1 tcna saha iipakdryyopahdraha-hha- 
vah sambandluih 1 nami cvaM mti sM-sudra-sahitdh sarrc rrdd- 
dhikdrmah syur isktam me sydd anishtam md bhdd ki dsishah 
mrxmjanlnatrdt | matvam | stn-sudrayoh saty updyc bodhdr- 
thitce heUantarena tedddhikdrasya pratlbaddhatmt 1 iipanlta- 
syaim adhyayanddhthdram brumt sdsiram amq)amtayoh sin- 
sudrayor 'cedddhyayanam. anishta-prdptl-hcUir ki bodhayaii | 
kathmJi tarhi fayos tadupdydmgmiali j piirdnadlblar ki bru- 
mall 1 at a cvoJdam j stn-sddea-de'ijahandhrutdtti trayl na srvti- 
yochard | ki Dltdxaiam dhhydnam miinind kripayd hrltam | ki | 
tasmdd upanltair era tralrarnlhair vcdasya samba adltah 1 tat- 
prdmdnyantu bodhakatrdt sraia era siddhani j paurusheya-rdk- 
yantu bodhakam a pi sat piirasha-gata-bh'dnikmdlatra-sambhd- 
vanayd tatpanhdrdya mula-jyramdnam apexate na tu vcdali, 
tasya nkyatrena vahtrl-dosha-sankdnudaydt 1 . . . ISatm redo 
yA Kdllddsddl-rdhjacat 2)aiinishcya era Beahma-hdryyatra- 
srarandt | ^ richah sdmdni jajnirc j ch/iandamsi jajniec tas- 
mdd yajtis tasyndd ajdyata ki snitcJi 1 aia cra^ JAuIardya- 
nail ^ sdstrayonkedd^ ki sutrena dlralnnano rcda-hdranatcam 
mochat 1 mairayn 1 srutismritibhydm nkyatrdragamdt | ' cdchd 
Virupa nityayd ’ ki sruteh ] ^ anddl-nklkand nityd rag ntsrishtd 
srayambhiird' kl smrkescha | Bddardyaao 'pi deratadhika- 
rane sfitraydmdsa * ata era cha mtyatravd kl | tarhi pa- 
raspara-rirodha ki chet j na | mtyatrasya rydrahdrikatvdt 
srishtcr urdhram samhdrdt purram. ryarahdra-hdlas tasimn 
utpatti-rindsddarsandt | hdldkdsadayo yathd nityd erani redo 
'pi ryarahdra-hdle Kdliddsddi-rdkyarat piirusha-virachitatrd- 
hhdrad nityah | didisrishtau tic kdldkasddimd era Brahmanah 
sakasdd vcdotjyattir dmndyatc ] ato tisliaya-bhcddd na par aspar a- 
viTodhah 1 Brahmano nirdoshatvena vedasya rahtri-doshdbhdvdt 
svatassiddham prdmdnyam tadarastham 1 tasmdl laxana-pra- 
mdna-sadbhdmdvishaya-prayojana-sambandhddhikdri-sadbhdvdt 
prdmdnyasya susthatvdchcha vedo vydkhatarya eva, 

'' Now, some may ask, what is this Yecla, or what are its sub- 
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ject-matter, its use, its connection, or the persons who are com- 
petent to study it? and liow is it anthoritative ? For, in tlie 
absence of all tliesc conditions, the Veda does not deserve to he 
expounded. I reply : the ])ook wliich makes known (i^edin/ati) 
the supernatural Ud- non-secular) means of ol)tainino’ desir- 
able objects, and getling rid of undesirable olyects, is the \'eda. 
By the einjdoymerit of the word suprrmtUn'oI^ [tlie two ordinary 
moans of information, vh,'\percei)f ion inference y are excluded. 

J^y perception it is established that such things as garlands, sandal 
woorl, ainl woiiK'ii are causes of gTatitication, and that tlie use 
of medicines and so forth is the means of getting rid of sutfijring. 
Aiid we ascertain by Inference that we shall in future experi- 
ence, and that othia* men now exjierience, the same things. 
If it be asked whether, then, the hap])iness, etc., of a future 
birth be Tiot in the same way ascertainable by inference, I rejlly 
that it is not, because wc cannot g(‘t Ix^yond generalities. Xot 
even the mos( bi*illiant ornament of the logical school could, 
by a thousand infei*euces, without the help of the Ahalas, discover 
the truths that the ji/()lhl'dio)iia and other sacrifices are the 
means of attaining hajijiiiiess, and that abstinence from the flesh 
of an animal struck with a poisoned arrow is the means of 
removing uneasiness. Thus it is not too wide a definition of 
the Veda to say (hat it is that which indicates supernatural 
expedients. Hence, it has been said, ' men discover by the 
A^cda those expedients which cannot be ascertained by percep- 
tion or inference ; and this is the characteristic feature of the 
Veda.' These expedients, then, form the subject of the Veda ; 
[to teach] the knowledge of them is its use ; the person who 
seeks that knowledge is the competent student ; and the connec- 
tion of the Veda with such a student is that of a benefactor with 
the individual who is to be benefitted. 

But, if such be the case, it may be said that all persons 

The only othor sonso of the word Jcalnuja in Boehtlinjk and Roth’s Lexicon is 
tobacco. It may he doubtful, however, if tliat weed was known in India when this 
commentary was written; and perhaps the illustration may be a traditional one, 
derived from an earlier ago. See Muller in the Z. D. M. U. vii. pp. 37C, 377. 

4 
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whatever, incluJinp; women and sfulras, imist be competent 
students of the A^eda, since the aspiration after good and the 
deprecation ol* evil are common to the whole of mankind. But 
it is not so. For though the expedient exists, and women and 
sildras are desirous to know it, they are debarred ))y anotlier 
cause from being com})otent students of the Veda. Tlio scrip- 
ture (sdstra) wliich declares tliat those persons only wlio liave 
been invested witli tlic sacrificial cord are comjietent to read the 
Veda, intimates tlierel)y tiuit the same study would b(‘ a cause 
of unhappiness to women and sudras [wlio are not so invested]. 
How, tlien, are these two (dasses of persons to discover the means 
of future happiness ? AVe answer, from the Puranas and oilier 
such workwS. lienee it has been said, ^ since tin' triple \^-'da may 
not be heal’d liy women, sudras, and degraded twice -bom men, 
the* Mahabharata was, in his benevolence, composed by the 
Muni.* The A^eda, tlu'refore, has only a relation to men of the 
three superior classes wlio have obtaim'd investiture. 

^‘Tlien the authorify ol‘ lli(‘ Veda is se]f-<*vident, from the fact 
of its communicating knowledge. For tliougli the words of men 
also communicate knowdedge, still, as they must bo conceived to 
participate in the fallibility of their authors, they require some 
primary authority to remedy that fallibility. But such is not 
the case wdth the Veda ; for as that had no beginning, it is im- 
possible to suspect any defect in the utterer. . . . 

A doubt may, however, be raised whether the Veda is not, like 
the works of Kalidasa and others, derked from a personal 
as it is said in the Veda to have been formed liy Brahma, accord- 
ing to the text, ^ tlie Kik and Sama verses, the metres sprang 
from him ; from him the Yajush was produced in consequence of 
which Badarayana, in tlie aphorism ‘ since he is the source of the 
siistra,* has pronounced that Brahma is the cause of the A-'eda. 


3* This seems to be the only way to translate panrmheya^ as purusha cannot hero 
mean a human being. 

R. V. X. 90, 9, quoted in the first Part of this work, pp. 7, S, 

■’« Brahma Sutras, i. 1, 3, p. 7 of Dr. Ballantyne's Aphorisms of the Vedanta, 
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jBut tliis doubt is groimdloss ; for the eternity of tlio Veda has 
been declared both hj itself, in the text, 'with an eternal voice, 
0 Virupa,’^'^ and by the Sinriti in tlie verse ' an eternal voice, 
without beginniTig or end, was uttered by the Self-existcut/-'® 
Badarfiyana, too, in his section on the deities (Brahma ISfitras, 
i. »‘3, 29) has this aphorism, ' hence also [its] eternity [is to be 
maintained].’ If it be objected that tlicse authorities are mutu- 
ally conflicting, I answer, jN^o. For [in the passages where] 
the word eternity is ap])lied to the Vedas, it is to be understood 
as referring to the ])ei‘iod of action [or mundane exist(ince]. 
This period is that whicli commences with the creation, and lasts 
till the destruction of the universe, since, during this interval, 
no worlds are se(‘n to originiit(‘, or to he destroyed. Just as 
time and ether (spac(‘) are etiuaial, so also is the W^da etcTiial, 
because, during the period of mundane existence, it has not been 
composed by any person, as the works of Kalidasa and others 
have been.'^^ K evert heless, the \’eda, like liimi and space, is 

These words are part (tf 1{ oda, viii (>1, ■ — Tasnia) nTnutm ahhidyarc vlcha 

Vinqm nitynijn \ vrii>hn>' ('h(nl(tsr(t (-ushfuthH “ Si'ud forth priiisc^ to this lioavoii- 
aspiriiig and prolific Agni, o Virupa, -with an unceasing voice [or hymn]/’ Tlie word 
nityayu seems to mean nothing more than voiitniaal^ though in llu! text I have 
rendered it ctonaf, as the author’s reasoning seem^ to require. Colebrooko (Misc. 
Ess. i. 30G), however, translates it by petyviml.*" I shall again quote and illus- 
trate this verse furthei on. 

3” This line, from the i\I. Uh. S aiitip, 8,533, has boon already cited above in p. 4. 
The Calcutta text, from wliitdi I liave there quoted, gives vidyTt instead of nifya^ the 
reading of the Yedartlia-pralinsa in this pjussage. It is pos.siblc that the line may be 
found also in some of the rurunas. 

39 The same subject is touched on by Silj'ana, at p. 20 of his commentary, in these 
words: — Nafiu hhagav^aUt Budarttyanena Vedasya BraJimu-lunjyatram sliU'itnm j 
^ sdstra-youifrud' iti | y'iyvedddi-Hustra-kdranairdd Brahma sarvajnam iti sutrar- 
thah I hndham j na ctavafd paurvsheyatram bhnrafi ) manashya-nirmitatvnhhdvut { 
idrisam apaurusheyafvam ahhipretya vyarahma-dusdyam dkrisrtdi-vad nityatvam 
BTidarayanenaiva deratadhikarane sTtintatn | ^ af a eracha nityaivam' iti. “But it is 
objected that the veuerjible Budarayana has declared in the aphorism ‘ since ho is the 
source of the silstra’ (Brahma Sutras i 1,3), that the Veda is derived from Brahma ; 
the meaning of the aphorism being, that since Brahma is the cause of tlie Kig-veda 
and other 'S'astras, he is omniscient. This is true ; but it is not suflieient to prove 
the human origin of the Veda, since it was not formed by a man. Bridarayaiia had in 
view such a supcrdiuman origin of the Veda, wdicn in the [other] aphorism ‘ hence also 
[its] eternity is to be maintained,’ (vvhich is contained in the section on the deities), he 
declared its eternity, like that of space, etc., during the period of mundane existence.” 
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recorded in Scripture to have originated from Brahma at the 
first creation. There is, therefore, no discrepancy bei.ween the 
two dilTerent sets of passages, as they retbr to difTerent objects. 
And since Brahma is free from defect, the utterer of the Veda is 
consequently tree from defect ; and therefore a self-evinced 
authority I'esides in it. Seeing, therefore, that the Veda pos- 
sesses a characteiistic mark, and is supported by proof, and 
that it has a subject, a use, a relation, and persons competent 
for its study, and, moreover, that its authority is established, 
it follows that it ought to be interpreted.'' 


SrcT. YII , — ArgnmenU of the Mimansahas and Vedantms in sup^^ort of 
the eternity and authority of the Vedas, 

I shall now proceed to adduce some of the reasonings by 
which the authors of the Pfirva Mlmruisfi, and Vedanta aphor- 
isms, and their commentators, defend the doctrine wdiich, as we 
have already seen, is held by some of tlie Indian writers, that 
the \"edas are eternal, as well as infallible. 

I, Purva Mimanm. — 1 quote the following texts of the Ptirva 
Mimunsa which relate to this subject trom Dr. Ballantyne’s 
aphorisms of the Munansa, pp. 8 fF. 1 do not always follow the 
words of Dr. Ballantyne's translations, though I have made free 
use of their substance. (See also Colebrooke’s Misc. Ess. i. 30G, 
or p. 195 of W. and N's. edit.) The commentator introduces 
the subject in the following way \—kahdarthaifor uipatiyanan- 
tar am purushena kalpita’SanketdtmaJm-mmbarnUiasya kalpHatvdt 
purusha-kalpita-sambandhaf fmidpeaitvdt sabdasya yathd prat- 


The remarks of S'ankara on the Brahma Sutra (i. 1, 3) above referred to, begin as 
follows: — Mahata rig^vedadeh snstrasya aneka^ridya-^sthanopahrimhitasya prad^pa- 
vat sarvartha-dyotinaH snrvajna-kalpasya yonih karanam Brahma | na hi Idrtiasya 
iastrasya rigvedudi-laxanasya fiarvajha-gimanvitanya sarvnjn'td anyafah sambhavo *sti. 
“ Brahma is the source of a great S'astra, consisting of the llig-vcda, etc., atigmented 
by numerous branches of science, which, like a lamp, illuminates all subjects, and 
approaches to omniscience. Now such a S'astra, di.stinguished ns tlic llig-vcda, etc., 
possessed of the qualities of an omniscient being, could not hav(‘ originated from any 
otber than an omniscient being.” Soc Dr. Ballantyne’.s Vedanta Apliorisins, jip. 7, 8. 
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yaxa-jmnammJdihddau saiyatvam vyabhicharati tathd purushd- 
dhlnatvena sabdc 'pi satyntva vyabhichdra-sambhavdt na dharme 
chodana pramdnam iti i^Circa-paxc siddhantam aha, Since, 
subsequently to tlie production of words and tilings, a conven- 
tional connection lias been established lietwec'ii the two by the will 
of man, and since language is dependent upon a knowledge of 
this conventional connection determined by man, [it follows 
that] as penrption is liable to error in respect of inother-of- 
pcarl and similar objects [by mistaking them for silver], so 
words also may be o})en to convey unreal notions from [their 
sense] being d(‘pondant on human will ; and conseqiKuitly that 
the Vedic jirecepts [which arc cxpressi^d in such words, possess- 
ing a merely conventional and arbitrary meaning] cannot be 
authoritative in matters of duty. Such is an objection which 
may be urgfsd, and in reply to which the author of the aphor- 
isms declares the established doctrine.” 

Then follows the filth aphorism of the first chapter of the first 
book of the Mlnirinsfi : — ItffpaUi/afstii^^^'^ hibdasya'^^^ arthena 
sa?Hbandhas^'^'^ * ryatinduisidid^'^ artke 

'ivipalabdlnP^'^^ prantdtuvn fJadarayanasya anapexatedt j 

which may be paraphrased as follows : — ‘‘The connection of a 
word with its sense is cocjval with the origin of lioth. In conse- 
quence of this connection the words of the Veda convey a know- 
ledge of duty, and impart unerring instruction in regard to 
matters imperceptible. Such Vedic injunctions constitute the 
proof of duty admitted by Budarayana, author of the Vedanta 
Sfitras, for this proof is independent of perception and all other 
evidence.” 

I subjoin most of the remarks of the scholiast as given by 
Dr. Ballantyne, indicating by letters the words of the aphorism 
to which they refer. 

Aiitpaitikah 1 sddbhdvikah 1 niiya iti ydvat | Autpattika 
(original) means natural, eternal in short. 

Habdiwja 1 nitya-veda-ghafaka-padasya * agmhotraui juhii- 
ydt svarga-kdma' ifyddeh, Sabda (word) refers to terms 
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wliicli form part of tlie eternal veda, sucli as, Hlie man who 
desires heaven should perform the Agnihotra sacrifice/’' 

Savihandha (connection) “ in tlie nature of power/' 
according to Dr. Ballantyiio, depending on the divine will that 
such and such Avords should convey such and such meanings. 

Atas tasi/a 1 dharmasi/a | ^ llaicc* is to he supplied bofoi'e 

' this' wdiicli refers to ‘ duty.’ ” 

Jnfuiam | atra hanine hjut 1 jnapter yathdrtha-jhdnasya 
karamm. “ lii tlie word (knowledgi!) the affix lyiitli^^ 

the foi'ce of ‘ instrument/ ‘ an instrument of correct know- 
ledge.’ ” 

rpadcsah | artha-pratlpadanara. “ Instruction, ix. the 
establishment of a fact.” 

Aryailrckah 1 acyahhhdaln drlsyate atah. “^Unerring/ 
i,(\ that which is seen not to deviate th(*refroin.” 

Ka/ 2 ?(. ^ vahtlwau' Iti sabda-srarandiatiiidrani pratyaxcna 
raltnhh drlshted sabde prmnfiUam gnhndti lit lake prasiddhek 
pratyaxtidltani-pramdna-sd])cxafc(ii mbdasya sa hatham dhanne 
pramwmnn ata aha aiiapalahdhc III | anapalabdhc praiyaxadi- 
'pntnidnalr ajndic 'rthc, ‘SSiiice it is a mailer of notoriety that 
any one who has heard the words ‘ [tlie mountain is] fiery ’ 
uttered, and afterwards sees the fire with Ids own eyes, is then 
[more than ever] convinced of the authority of the words, it may 
be asked how w'ords wdiiidi are thus dependent [lor confirmation] 
on perception and other proofs, can themsidves constitute the 
proof of duty ? In reference to this, the wmrd mmpalahdhc C in 
regard to matters imperceptible’) is introduced. It signifies 
‘ matters wdiicli cannot be knowm by iicrception and other such 
proofs.'” 

td Tai 1 ridhi-ghafita-vdkyatlt dharme pramdnam Badarayaiy 
dchdryasya sammatam 1 ay am dsayah | ^ parmto vahnimmi* 
iti doshamt-piirusha-prayxihtam tdhyam artham vyahhicharati 1 
Utah pi'dAndnya-nischaye pratyaxadiham apexate | tathd 'gniho- 
tramjuhoti iti cdhjavi hCila-trayc 'py artham na vyabhicharati | 
ata itara-nirapexam dharwe pramamm. This, ix, a [VedieJ 
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sentence consisting* of an injunction, is regarded by Badarayana 
also as proof of duty. The purport is this. The sentence, ‘ the 
mountain is fiery,’ when uttered by a person defective [in his 
organ of vision], may deviate from tlie reality; it therefore 
requires the evidence of our senses, (‘tc., to aid us in determin- 
ing its sufiicicncy as proof. Whereas the Yedic sentence regard- 
ing tlie p(irfonnance of the Agniliotra sacrifice can never deviate 
from the truth hi any lime, past, present, or future ; and is 
the]*cfore a proof of duty, indejiemhaitly of any other evi- 
dence.” 

The commentator then proceeds to observe as follows \—Purva- 
sCiirc kibdart kayos sanihandho v 'dya Uy xihtam | (achcha sahda- 
nUyatvddhinaot itl tat sisadlutyiskur fulait mbd unify at m-vadi- 
xnatam jfurra-fHhram x(pddayat), hi the preceding aiihorism it 
was declared lliat the connection of words and their meanings [or 
the things signified liy them] is eterna!. Desiring now to prove 
that this [eternity of connection] is depc'udent on the eternity of 
words [or sound], lie l)(‘gins ]>y s(‘ttiiig forth the first side of the 
question, viz., the doctrine of those who maintain that sound is 
not eterna].” 

Tills doctrine is accordingly declar'd in tlie six following 
aphorisms {sdfras), which I shall quote and ]>araphrase, without 
citing, in the original, Iho accomjmnying comments. These the 
reader will find in Dr. Ballantyne’s work. 

Sutra t ). — Karma ckr taint darsandt, “ ?romc, i.c. the fol- 
lowers of the Nyfiya philosophy, say that sound is a product, 
because we sec that it is the result of eflbrt, wliich it would not 
be if it were eternal.” 

Sutra 7. — Asthdndt, That it is not eternal, on account of 

its transi tori ness, i.e. because, after a moment it ceases to be 
perceived.” 

Sutra 8. — Karotlr-sabdat, ‘‘ Because we employ in refer- 
ence to it the expression makhiy, ia\ we s])Gak cd‘ making a 
sound.” 

Svtra 0. — Softrdntare ytta,ntyt{Jydi , Because it is }ier- 
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cciyed by difforciit persons at once, and is consequently in 
immediate contact witli tlie organs of sense oi' those botli far and 
near, ^vllicll it could not be if it were one and eternal/^ 

Suira 10. — Pmkr'di-dJn/ifi/osrha, 13('causc sounds have 

both ail original and a modified form ; as, c.g, in the case of 
dad/ti atrcCy which is changed into dadhj atra^ fhe original 
letter ? l)eing altered into y by the rules of pcTinutation. Now, 
no substance which iinderg'oes a change is eternal.” 

Sutra 11.— Vridd/iisrha hartri-hhranna 'sya. llecausc sound 
is augmented by the number of those wlio make it. (\nise-- 
quently the ojiinion of tlie IMlmansakas, who say that sound is 
merely mawfested^ and not created, by human eUbrt, is wrong, 
since even a thousand inantfestcrs do not increase tlie obji'Ct 
which they manifed, as a jar is not made larger by a thoinsand 
lamps.” 

These objections against the Mlmansaka theory that sound is 
manifested, and not created, by those wlio utter it, are contro- 
verted in the following Hiitras : — 

Sutra 12. — Scma/7( tu tatra darmnam. But, according to 
liotli schools, viz., that which holds souml to be created, and 
that wliicli regards it as merely maiij'ested, the iierception of it 
is alike momentary. But of these two views, tlie theory of 
manifestation is shown in the next aphorism to be the correct 
one.” 

Sutra lil. — Satah param adarkmatJt vinhayandgamat, The 
non-perception, at any particular time, of sound, which, in 
reality, perpetually exists, arises from the tact that the iittercr 
of sound has not come into contact with his object, i,e. sound. 
iSound is eternal, because we recognise the letter k, for instance, 
to be the same sound which we have always heard, and because 
it is the simplest method of accounting for the phenomenon to 
suppose that it is the same. The still atmosphere which inter- 
feres with the perception of sound, is removed by the conjunc- 
tions and disjunctions of air issuing from a speaker’s mouth, and 
thus sound (which always exists, though unperceived) becomes 
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perceptible.^® This is the reply to the objection of its * traiisi- 
toriiiess’ (Sutra 7b” 

An answer to Sutra 8 is given in 

Sutra 14. — Prayotja^ya jyaram. Tlie word ^ mahng ’ sounds, 

merely means employing or uttering tliem.” 

The objection made in Sutra 9 is answered in 

Sutra 15. — Adltya-rad yauyayadyam. One sound is simul- 
taneously lieard by diiTerent persons, just as one sun is seen by 
them at one and the same time. Sound, like the sun, is a vast, 
and not a minute olkject, and thus may be perceptible by dif- 
ferent })ersons, though remote from one anotlier.” 

An answer to Sutra It) is contained in 

Sutra 10. — Yanidntaram acl/idrah. “ Tlie lottery, which 
is substituted for i in the instance referred to under Sutra 10, 
is not a moditicatioii of b but a distinct letter, (’onscquently 
sound is not modilied.” 

Tlie J Itli Sutra is answered in 

Sutra n ,—Xcida~rrkld/dl/ para, It is an increase of 7ioise, 
not of sound, that is occasioned by a multitude of speakers. 
The word noise r(‘fers to the ^ conjunctions and disjunctions of 
tlie air’ (nnuitioned under Sutra Id), wdiich enter simultaneously 
into the liearer's (‘ur from difTereiit quarters ; and it is of these 
that an incroas(i takes place.” 

The next following Sutras state the reasons which support the 
Mlmansaka view : — 

Siitra 18. — Mtyastu sydd darkmasya pardrthatvCit. '' Sound 
must be eternal, because its uttiTance is intended to convey a 
meaning to other persons. If it were not eternal [or abiding], 
it would not continue till the hearer had learned its sense, and 
thus he would not learn the sense, because the cause had ceased 
to exist.” 


“ Sound is unobsorved, Ihougb existent, if it reach not the object (vibrations of 
air emitted from the mouth of the speaker proceed and manifest sound by their 
appulsc to air at rest in the space bounded by the hollow of the car ; for want of such 
appulse, sound, though existent, is unapprehended).” — Colebrooke i. 306. 
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SMra li). — Sarmtra yaiigapachjat, Sound is eternal, be- 
cause it is ill every case correctly understood by many persons 
simultaneously ; and it is inconceivable that they should all at 
once fall into a mistake/’ 

When the word go (cow) has been repeated ten times, the 
hearers will say that the word^^> has been teii times pronounced, 
not that ten words having the sound of go have been uttered ; 
and this fact also is adduced as a proof of the eternity of sound in 

Sutra 2U. — Sanhhjahhavat, Because each sound is not 

numerically diflerent from itself repeated/’ 

Sutra 21. — AnapcxatrCit, ^SSound is eternal, because we 

have no ground for ^inticipatiiig its destruction.” 

Bui it may be urged that sound is a modification of air, 
since it arises from its conjunctions (see Sutra 17), and because 
the S'iksha (or Yedanga treating of pronunciation) says that ^ air 
arrives at the condition of sound;’ and as it is thus produced 
from air, it cannot be eternal.” A reply to this difficulty is 
given in 

Sutra 29. — Prakhyiihharuclicha yogya^yo , ‘SSound is not a 
modification of air, because, if it were, the organ of hearing 
would liave no a 2 )})ropriato object which it could ])erceive. No 
modification of air (held by the Naiyayikas to be tang'dlc) could 
be perceived by the organ of hearing, wliich (h‘als only with 
intangible sound.” 

Sutra 23. — Lhiga-clarmadchchi, AikI-iIic eternity of sound 
is established by the argument discoverable in the Vedic text, 
'with an eternal voice, o Yirupa.’ (See above, p. ol). Now, 
thoiigli this sentence had another object in view, it, nevertheless, 
repeats the eternity of language, and hence sound is ctorna].” 

‘‘ But though words, as well as the cormcction of word and 
sense, bo eternal, it may be objected— as in the following 
aphorism — that a command conveyed in the form of a mitence 
is no 2 woof of duty.” 

Sutra 24. — Utpattau rd raclumdlj ^yiir arthas^ya atannimii' 
tatrdt, ‘'Though there be a natural connection between 7 vord$ 
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and their meanings, the connection between scyitcnces and tlicir 
meanings is a factitious one, established by human will, from 
these meanings (of the sentences) not arising out of the mean- 
ings of the words. The connection of sentences with their 
meanings is not (like the connection of words wdth tJieir mean- 
ings) one derived from inherent power (see h^fitra 5, remark 
above, p, 54), but one devised by men ; how, ihen, can this 
connection aflbrd a sufficient authority for duty T’ 

An answer to tliis is given in 

Sutra ^5. — Tad-hhuidnanK kriydrthcna mmamndyo 'rihasya 
tannhmitaiedt, “The various terms wliicli occur in every Vcdic 
prece])t are accompanied by a verb, because a i)orcej)tion (such 
as we had not before) of the sense' of a se'ntence is derived 
from a colled ion of words involving a veih. For a precept is 
not com])rehcnded unless the individual words wliich make it 
up are understood ; and the compreliensiofe of the meaning of 
a sentence is notliing else than the comprehension of the exact 
mutual redation of the meanings arising out of each word.” 

Sutra L’C. — Lohe sannhjamdt prayoya-saniv/atrs/tah sydt. 
“ As in secular language the application of words is fixed, so 
also in tin* Veda they must be employed in an established sense 
which has ])ecn handed down by tradition.'" 

The author now proceeds in the next following Sutras to 
state and to obviate', certain objedions raised to his dogmas of 
the eternity and authority of tlu; \’edas. 

Sutra 27. — Vedd/usr/fai/oi saniiikarsha^n puru^hCikhyah. 
“ Some (the followers of tlie Nyaya) declare the Vedas to be 
of recent origin, ?.c. not eternal, ])ecausc the names of men are 
applied to certain parts of them, as the Kathaka and Kauthuma."" 

This Sutra, with some of those which follow, is quoted in 
Sayaua’s commentary on the R. V. vol. i. pp. 19 and 20. His 
explanation of the i^resent Sutra is as follows : — 

Yathd llaglmramsadaya uldmntands tathd redd api | 7ia tic 
redd anddayah 1 ata era vcda-kariritrcna purushd dkhydyante 1 
Vahjdsikam Blidratam Ydlmilfiyam Udvidyanain Uy afra yathd 
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Bharatdd'i-kartritcena Ytjdmdaya dkhydycmtc tathd Kafliahd/rt 
Kauilmmam Taittirlyaham ity ccaiti fattad-vcda-sdkhd-karttri- 
tvena Kuthadlndm dkhydtairdt paurui^IteyCih 1 Nanu nitydmm era 
vedandm upddhyaya-tat sampraddya-prauirttahatvcna Kdtka- 
kddi-sdmdkhyd sydd ity dmnkya yuktyantaradi suirayati 1 . . . . 
kd tarhi Kdfhakddydhhydyihdyd gatlr ity dsanhya scmpraddya- 
pravarttandt sd {yarn upapadyate. Some pay, tliat as tlie 
Ragliuvansa, etc., are modern, so also are llic Yedas, and that 
the Vedas are not eternal. Accordingly, certain men arc nained 
as the authors of the Vedas. Just as in the case of th(^ Maha- 
bharatfi, which is c{ilh‘d Vahp7mka (composed by Vyfisa), and 
the Krimayana, wliicli is called Ydhnlhlya (com])oscd by Val- 
mlki), Vyasa and Vrilmlki arc indicated as the authors of these 
poems ; so, too, Kallia, Kutliumi, and Tittiri are shown to be 
the authors of those particular Sfikhas of tlu‘ Vedas which bear 
their names, viz., the Kdihaha, Kauthinna, and Toittirlya ; and 
consequently those', parts of the Vedas are of human oi'igin. In 
answer to iliis it is suggested that tlie \ edas, though eternal, 
have received tlie name of Kdthaha, etc., because Katlia and 
others, as teachers, handed tliein down.’’ 

This interpretation is accepted a little iurther on, in the re- 
marks on one of tlie following Sutras: — ‘'What, then, is the 
fact in reference to the apja'llations Kdthaha, etc. ? 1( is proved 
to have arisen from the circumstance that Katha, etc., handed 
down the Vedas.” 

Hdtra 28. — Anifya-darsanachcha, '' It is also objected that 
the Vedas cannot be eternal, because we observe that persons, 
who are not eternal, but subject to birth and death, are men- 
tioned in them. Thus it is said in the Veda ' Babara Pravahani 
desired,’ ' Kusurubinda Auddalaki desired.’ Now, as the words 
of the Veda in which they are mentioned could not have existed 
before these persons were born, it is clear that these words had 
a beginning, and being thus non-eternal, they are proved to be 
of human origin.” (' Baharah Prdvahanir akdmayata ' Kum- 
Tuvinda Auddalakir akdmayata ityddi vedesku darsandt teshdm 
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jananat ijrag hndni cdkgdni ndsann Hi sdditmd anityaivam paii^ 
rmhcyatmncha sidd/umi, ) 

Those objections answerccl in llie following aphorisms ; — 

Sutra — Jddantu kahda-purrairam, the priority- 

eternity— of sound has been declared, and, by consequence, the 
eternity of the Vc'da.” 

Sutra — Akhyd 'praracJuindt, ^^The names derived from 
those of particular men, attached to certain parts of the Vedas, 
were given on account of tluur studying those ])articular parts. 
Thus the portion r(?ad by Ivatha was called Kdthaka, etc.^* 

Sxitra »‘J 1 . — Pa rant u srutilj sdvidnyam . ' ' And names occurring 
in the \V‘da, which appear to be those of men, are apj)ellation3 
common to other beings besides men.” 

‘‘ Tims tin' words Pabara Praruhani are not the names of a 
man, but have another meaning. For the particle pra denotes 
^ 2 )re-eniinence/ raluDia nnains ‘motion,’ and the letter repre- 
sents the agent ; coJisecjuently tlie word prdcahaiii signifies that 
7 rhich nioccs siciftlyy and is applied to the wind, which is eternal. 
Pabara again is a word imitating the sound of the wind. Thus 
there is not even a semblance of error in the assertion that the 
Veda is eternal.” ^Yadyapi Pabarah Prdrahamr Hy asti pa- 
rantu srutih prarahanyddl-salKlah mmdnyam | anydrthasydpi 
vdchakam | tathd hi 1 'pra ityasya iitkarshasrayah ] ' \:ahana 
sabdasya gatih | thdrah harttCi ] tathd cha uthrHhta-gatyd^rayo 
odyii-parah | sa cha anadih | Pabara Hi rdyii-^abdanukaranarn 
Hi na anupapatti-gandho 

Before proceeding to the 32nd Sutra, I shall quote some 
furtlier illustrations of the 31st, which are to be found in certain 
passages of the Introduction to Dayana’s Commentary on the 
Kig-veda, where he is ex])laining another section of the Mimansa 
Sutras. The passages are as follows (p. 7) : — 

Anitya-saiJiyogad mantrdnarthakyam j ' him te hrinranti klha- 
teshid Hi mantre Idkato ndma janapada dmnCitah 1 Tathd naicha- 
kdkhaih ndma nagaram pramagando ndma rdjd ity etc 'rthd 
anityd dmndtdh | Tathd cha mti prdh pramagandad na again 
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mantro bhuia-purra if} gamyatc. And in p. 10 : — Yad apy nJdam 
pramagandddy-aniiyartha-mittyogad inantm^ya midditcnm na 
sydd id tatroftamm sufrayatl | U/das ehdadya-mmjoya iii 1 
prathama-pddasytx ayitimadhiharanc so ^ytwi anifya scuhyoga- 
dosha uhtah parihritah 1 Tatkd hi j fati'a purm-paxc Xedanam 
paurushcyatraiJi mktum hiithaham hdidpakam ity adi piirusha- 
samhandhdhhidhdnaftt hciuhrifya ^ anifyadarmnachcJui Iti hct- 
vantarafit sufrltam | ^ Baba rah prdrahamr ahamayata' ily amt- 
ydndm Babaradvalm arihdndm, darsandt tatah jmrmin asaft- 
vdt paurushcyo rrda> iti tasya vffaram sdfrifam ^ para tit fu sruti- 
sdmdnya-vid frond id | fasya a yam arfhoh | yaf hdfhahddi- 
samdhhydnam fat prarachana-nimiifani | yaf fu parani Baba- 
rddyanifya-darsanatli tat sahda-sdmdnya-mdfratlt na fa tatra 
Babardhhyah haschif jntrusho vivaxifnh 1 hintu ‘ hahara^ ifi sab- 
dam kurran xdyur abhidhlyafr | sacha prdi^ahanih j prakarshcna 
vakana-sllah 1 Evani amjafrdpy uhnniyam, It is olyoctod that 
the mantras are useless, beenn.so tliey are eonneeted witli tem- 
poral ohjeefs. Tims in the te\t, Svhat are tliy rows doing 
among the Klhatas V (see Pari J:?ccond, p. 862), a country called 
Kikata is mentioned, as well as a city named Naieliasakha, and 
a king calh?d Ih’ainaganda, all of them non elernal objects. 
Such being the case, it is clear that this text did not exist before 
Pramaganda.’^ The answer to this is given in p. 10. To the 
further objection that tlie mantras cannot be eternal, because 
such temporal objects as l^ramaganda, (;tc., are referred to in 
them, an answer is given in the following Sutra : — ' The connec- 
tion with non-eternal objects has been already explained.' In 
the last section of the first book, tins very objection of the 
hymns being connected with non-eternal things has been stated 
and obviated (sec above, Wntras 28-81). For in the statement 
of objections, after it has first been suggested as a proof of the 
human origin of the Vedas, that they bear names, Kathaka, 
Kalapaka, etc., denoting their relation to men, a further difii- 
culty is stated in a Siltra, viz., that ‘ it is noticed that non- 
eternal objects are mentioned in the Vedas ; ^ as, for example, 
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where it is said that ^ Babara Pravahani desired/ Now, as it 
specifies non-etenial objects of this kiud, the Veda, which could 
not have existed before tliose objects, must be of human origin. 
Tlie answer to this is given in tlie aphorism, ‘ any further names 
are to be understood as common to other things/ The mean- 
ing is this : the names Kdihaka^ etc., are given to the Vedas 
because they were expounded by Katha, etc.; and the further 
difficulty arising from the names of Babara and other obji'cts 
supposed to be non-eternal, is removed by such names being 
common to other olijects [wliich are eternal in their nature]. 
No persons called Ilahara, etc., are intended by tliose names, for 
babara is an imitation of a sound. Hence it designates the 
wind, w'hicli makes the sunnd babara. And praraliam refers 
to tlie same object, as it means that which morc^ mifthj. The 
same method of explanation is to be applied in other similar 
cases.” 

I proceinl to the 3Lhid Bfitra. It is asked how the Veda can 
constitute proof of duty wdien it contains such incoherent non- 
sense as the following ; Jaradgava, in blanket slippers, is stand- 
ing at the door and singing benedictions. A Brahman female, 
desirous of offsjiring, asks, ‘ Pray, sir, wliat is the meaning of 
intercourse on the day of the new moon ?’ or tlie following : 

‘ the COW’S attended this sacrifice.’ ” A reply is contained in 

Sutra 32. — Kritr rci nnhjO(jah ^i}dt harmaqah sambamlhaf, 
^^The expressions to w’hich objection is takiai may be applicable 
to tlic duty to bo performed, from the relation in which they 
stand to the ccromoii)^.” 

As a different rcailing and interpretation of this Sutra are 
given by Bayaiia in liis Cominentfiry, ]>. 20, I shall quote it, and 
the remarks with w’hich he introduces and follows it. 

Nanu rede krachid cram srvyate ‘ vanaspatayah satram dsata 
sarpdh satram dsata' iti | tatra 'ranaspatimlm achetanatrdt sar- 
pdndm ehctmiatvc 'pi vidyarahitatrad na tad-anushthanam sam- 
bhavati 1 Ato ^ Jaradgaro gdyati madrakdnV ityady-unmaita- 
bdla-vdkya-sadnsatvdt kenackit krito veda ity dsankya uttararJi 
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sutrayati 1 * Krlte cha amruyoyah sydt kannanali mmatvdV ] 
Yadi jyothhtomddl-rdhyam kenaclut pimshcna kriyrta taddmtli 
krite tas7nhi rdkyc svarga-sadkanacre jyotishUvnasya clmyogah 
na sydt j sadkya-sadhana-hhCicasya jmrushcna jndtum asakyat- 
rat 1 snlyatc tii viniyogah [ ' jyoUshfomcna srarga-kdmo yajvla' 
ill I na cha ctat immatta-rdkya'Sadnmfit laakika-c'idhl-rdkya- 
rad bkdrya-karajicti-kartaryatd-rupa'is trib/dr amsair npctdyCi 
bhdvandyd aragamdt | lake hi ^ brdhmandn bhojayixV Itl rldhait 
kirn kena katham ity dkdnxdydtlt trlpilm uddlsya odanena dear- 
yena sdka-supdd'i-panrcshana-prukdrnm itl yathochyatc \ jyo- 
tishfoma-cidhar a pi scargani uddlsya somcna draryena duraulyd- 
(ly-angopakdra-prakdrcna i tyuktc ha thani un matta-rd kya-sadri- 
sam b hared itl j ranaspatyddl-safra-rdkyam apl na tat -sad rl mat 
tasya sat ra- karma no jyotishfomddlnd snmatrdt | yat-paro hi 
sabdak sa kibddrtha iti nyaya-clda d.huh \jyoihhtomddi-rdkyasya 
ridhayahatrad aniishthdne tdtparyyani | ranaspaiyddl-satra- 
vdkyasya artharadatrad prasamsdydm tatparyani ] sd cha aridya- 
mdnendpl karituni sakyatc | achvtand acldcdmso 'pi satrani 
anusht hitarantah him punas chetand rldvdmso brahma nd iti 
satra-stutih. But it will be olijeeted that tlie \'eda contains 
such sentences as this — ‘ tre(‘s and serpcnits attended at the sacri- 
fice.’ Now, since trees arc insensible, and serjxaits, tliou^h 
possessing sensibility, are destitute of knowledge, it is incon- 
ceivable that either the one or the other should assist at the 
ceremony. Hence, from its njscmbling the silly talk of mad- 
men and children, as where it says, 'Jaradgava sings songs 
fit only for the Madras’ (see Part Second, p]). 481 ff.), the Veda 
must have been composed hy some man. The answer to this 
doubt is contained in the following Sutra (which I can only 
render by a paraphrase) : — ' If prescribed by mere human 
authority, no rite can have any efiicacy ; but such ceremonies 
as the jyotishtoma rest on the authority of the A'eda ; and texts 
such as that regarding the frees and serpe?its have the same 
intention, i.c, to conurnmd sacrifice.’ If the sentence enjoining 
the jyotishtoma sacrifice had been composted by any man, that 
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sacrifice, onjoiiied ])y such au aulliority, would not ]]aY<‘ heoii 
applicable as a ineaiis of aflainiiig’ ])aradise ; for no man can 
know what is the means of accomplishing* such an (aid. ijiit 
the n])])licatiou in (pi(\siion is ]m‘srTil)ed ht ilu> Xcda by the 
woi'ds ‘ l('i him ulio sec'ks jiaradisc*, sacrifc^* willi the y//e/es7^- 
tonHf' IS(j\v this in juncth.ui does nut i'fSfai ible lli(i talk of 
a madman, since we r('(‘()g‘nize in it, as in injuiiclions of a 
secular kind, the con((‘nip]atioii of the tliree neee.-sai*y mod(‘S 
of tlie action to he ])erform(‘<l. For, as wlien a (pieslion is ]Mit. 
in regard to tin' ohji'd for wlii(‘h, the ruitu i>t through wljieh, 
and lh(‘ numhcr iri which tlu* secular ])r(‘c(‘]>t, ‘ to te('d Frali- 
nnins,' is to be I'liltilled, — we ai'<' told that tlie o])j(‘ct is to be 
their th<‘ instjuimenlal snbstaiiee hoflal and the 

maniKT that ii /s to bo ,Horri‘(! op /rdli crpt {obloi^ and a^nd'novoti^ ; 
in tln^ same woiy, in tlie \'edic injunction n'garding the ji/olb^h- 
(oma^ w’e an; told that ])((r(f<i(sn is the object, that is the 

instrum(Mital substance, and that the application of the Iniro- 
dortoi'n and other partaa/s of the ntuaJ is tin* maniKU*. And 
whtni this is so, ]io\v can tliis ])r(‘C(‘pl b(* eoinpai'ed to the talk of 
a madman i Nor does th(‘ sent(‘n(‘e‘ iM'gardiiig trecr^, et(\, attend- 
ing at ({ raonjiec admit of such a com[)a]*ison, since tlic sacrilice 
in rjuestioii is similarly (*ircnmst{un*ed witJi the jpothhtoma. 
For tin' logicians say llud tin* meaniiig oi‘ a W'ord is the, f^i^nse 
•iehbd( (t (i< tuteuded to intnnate. The purport ol' tlie srnleiict^ 
regarding \\\e jia^tdhtoina , whicli is of a character, is to 
command jierformance. The o])je('t of the senten(‘e ri'garding 
ireed>, etc.^ attending at a saertJJce, wddcdi is of a narra(iv(^ cha- 
raeter, is enlogg ; and tliis can he otfered even by an insensibh* [.''] 
object. The sacritice is (Uilogized by saying that it was cele- 
lii’ated eren by ‘nisenXibfc trcei^ and tynorant i^erpentr : hcae mack 
7noi\\ then, by Jlrahnians posi^est^cd both of sensation and, knon^- 
ledge!'' 

II . — The Yedanta , — 1 proceed to adduct* the reasonings by 
wdiich Jhnhirrtyana, the author of tin? llrahma, Vcdfinta, or 
SnrTnika h^utras, as expounded by Sankara Achfiiyya in his 
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f^maka-mwidiJisd-hhdshya, or comnioiitary on those vSfibas, 
corroborates the arguments of Jaiiniiii in regard to the eternity 
and consequent authority of the Veda. Alter discussing the 
question whether any persons but Hindus of tlie tljree liighest 
tribes are qualified for divine knowledge, tlu‘ author of the 
Sutras conies to the conclusion that Sfidras, or persons of the 
fourtli tribe, are incompetent, while beings superior to nuin, the 
gods, arc competent (C’olelirooke's Misc. Ess. i. *14S, or p. 
of W. and TS'.’s ed.) In Sutra i. 3, 26, the author det(‘rmines 
tliat tJie gods liave a. (Jesnr for final (unancipalion, owing to 
the instability of tludr power, and a capacity for acquiring a 
knowledge of Brahma, liecause they arc corporeal beings; and 
that tlu're is no obsiacle which prevents their attaining such 
divine knowledge. A dilliciilty, however, having been raised 
that the gods cannot bo corporeal, because, if they were so, it is 
necessary to conceivi^ that they would be corporeally ])res('nt at, 
and form (as priests actually do) a ])art of the ceremonial of, 
sacrifice, which would not consist wnth the usual course of such 
ceremonies, at which the gods are not seen to be coriioreally 
pres(‘ 7 jt, and would, in fact, involve an imjiossibility, since Indra, 
for example, being but one, could not be corporeally ])resent at 
numerous sacriliccs at once; — this difficulty is solved (undiT 
Sutra i. 3, 27) in two ways, either by supposing (1) that the 
gods assume ditferent forms, and are present at many sacrifices 
at once, though invisible to mortals ; or by considering (2) tliat, 
as a sacrifice is offered to a deity, many persons may present 
their oblations to that deity at once, just as one Brahman may 
be saluted by many different persons at the same time. It is, 
therefore, concluded tliat the corporeal nature of the gods is not 
inconsistent with the practice of sacrifice. Having settled these 
points, Sankara comes to Sutra i. 3, 28. 

^ Sahda ifl diet \ na \ atah pirahhardt 1 pratyaxdnumd/nd- 
hhydm' 

Mil ndma vajrahamttve eJemdJindm ahhyupagamyamdm kar- 
mam kakchnl virodJaih prasanji | mhde tu rh'odhah prasajycta j 
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kaiham | ^ Autpaitihaw himbcfasi/a artkena samhandJuwi Cisntya 
' anapexatracV Hi rcdasya pramdnyam sthdpHcm j Iddnmtu 
vigrahamU dccaid "hhyupagamyamdnct yu-dyapy aisoaryya-yogdd 
yugapad (ViidiaAiiarma-mmbandluni kavuTiski bhunylfa tafhdpi 
vigraha-yogad asviadadi-rnj janana-maranaratl m Hi nifyasya 
sabdasya anitycna artkcmt ndya-mmhandhc pndlyamd nc yad 
raidike mbdr prdmduyatTt siJtHdiU Uisya rirodJiah sydd Hi chct 1 
na ay am apy as^ii virodhah | kasmdd ' at ah prahhardV 1 At a era 
hi Taldikdt Uthddd deradiham jagat prnhharati 1 ISanit ^ j an- 
mddl asya yatah' (Brahma Sfiiraa i. 1, ^2) iti brahma-prahltarai- 
ram jagat 0 'radhardam hat ham iha mhda-prahharatram nchyate | 
Apieha yadi ndma raidikdt sabdad. asya prahharo Hjhyupagatah 
hatham etdratd nrodhah sahde parihritah j ydratd Yasftro 
Iliulrd Adilya, Yiiirederd Maruta ity etc Hdhd anityd era afpatti- 
mattrdi | Tad-anityatce cha tad~rdehahdna m raidihanam Vas- 
rddHsabddndtm anityatram kena rdryyatc 1 PrasiddhatJt hi lake 
Dccadattasya jnitre ittpamic Yajuadatia Hi iasya ndma. kriyate 
Hi I Taamdd rirodha era sabdc iti chct 1 na, 1 (kiradi-sabdartha- 
sambuialha-nityatra-darsandt 1 Na hi garddi-ryaktlnam utpattH 
nadtre tad-akriidunn ajty utpattimattram sydd deary a-guna-kar- 
mand.m hi ryaktaya era atpadyante na dkntayah j Akritibhischa 
sab(/dndm samhandho na, ryaktildiih 1 ryaktlndm dnantydt sam- 
band/ia-geahandwipapatteh ! Xyaktislui ut padyamdnduapy dkri- 
tlndm nifyatrad )ia garadi-i^abdei^hii kasehal rieoJho drisyate | 
Taihd derddi-ryakti-peahharabhyupagame 'pi dkrili-nity(drdd na 
kaschid Yasv-ddi-kibdeslm riradha. Hi deaslitaryam j Akriti- 
viseshas tu deradiadm nianfrdrtharddddihhyo rigraharattrady- 
acagamdd arag antary ah j ^t hdna-rikesha-sam handha-nimitfascha 
Indradi'kibddh sendpatyddiAaln fa-rat | Tatakdui yo yan tat tat 
sthdnam adhitishthati sa sa Indeadi-sabdair abhidhlyate Hi na 
dosha bhamti \ Na cha idan kibda-prabharatraM Hrahma-pra- 
bhavatm-vad updddna-kdranatrdbhipedyena uchyatc 1 hatham 
tarhi sthitl-vdchakdtmand nitye sabdc vityaetha-sambandhini 
sabda-ryavdhdea-yogydrtha--ryaktMiuhpattir ‘ atah prabkara ’ 
ity uchyate | hatham. piinar aragnmyatc kahddt peabharati jagad 
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iti 1 ' pmtyaxdmnnandhhjain \ Pratydxam srutlh \ ‘prCimdijyam 
prati anapcxatrdt | cmnmdnam smr'd}]/ 1 prdmdnyatn prafi sdpcx- 
atddt I Pc hi mhda-purrdiTt smhtult darmyatah 1 * Eia' iti rai pra- 
jdpatir dcrdn ai^rijaia ^ asi'iyram id vutnui^hydn ‘ htdam itipifnt7ts 

* tirah parifrcnn iti yr ah da ^ dkaca iii sfotrailt ' viscdnt itikastram 

* abhi sanh/utyd' iiy anydh prajd. iti kn/tih \ Pathd 'mjairdpi ‘ m 
manasd rdcham Viithauam umahhanuV ityddind tatra tatra 
kohda-purrihCi .^da^htih krdryatc \ Sanitir api ‘ anddi- aid hand 
nityd rdy atsrishfa .‘ir^tyamhhurd ] ddau rcdamayl dinjd yaiah 
sarcdh ja'acrittayah ’ ity nimryo "py ay am rltchah i<ampradCrya- 
pravarttamdtmahi) dra^hfaryah a nadi-n id ha ndydh anyddrika,^ya 
utsaryasya a^and)haed1 [ Tathd- ^ iidma-ruj ache ha hhatdndm har- 
mandheha prantettamon | I cda-kalalcbhya erddaa nirmamc ea 
mahekraraif id 1 ‘ earreehahadat, sa ndmdni iarmdpi cha jirithak 
pfithah 1 \cdo-kahd.cfd(ya crdda?{ prithah aamethdkeha nirmamc' 
iti cha 1 Apirha chihln^/atam artham aJiutirhthan ta.^ya. rdrh- 
akam kabdam ]/Rrrai7( C7nritcd- pctkrhdt tarn artham anadrhlhaii 
id mrrcs^hdTfi nah pratyaxam ctat | Tathd prajdpatcr api 

fvh srichtch p a ream raidihdh. kabda 'mavari ]/rdditrbnbhuvah 
pakchdt tad-anayatan arthdn cacarjja iti yamyatc 1 Tathd cha 
srutih ‘ fi(/ bhnr iti rydharan bhvmim arrijafa' itycramddihd 
bkuradi-kahdcbhya era 9Jianasi ja'ddarbhvti'hhyo bhur-ddi~lohdn 
prddurhhutdn srishtdn darkayad | himatmalann jfunah kat)dam 
ahhipretya idam i^atala yma bharotrani nchyatc j sjdaifa'm itydha | 

. . . Tamndd nitydt kabdat ^phota-rvpad ahhidhdyahdt hriyd- 
kdraha-2)hata-Jaxanai7i jayad abhid heya-bhfitam prabharatlti j 
. . . Tatakclui rdtycbhyah kabdcbhyo dcrddi-ryahtlnam pjvabhara 
ity ariruddhem , 

Sutra i. ' Ata era cha nityatrain | m'atantra.^ya hart- 

tuh Hrnarandd era hi sthite redamya nityafre derddixyahti-pra- 
hhardbhyvpayamena tamja rirodhora dkanhya ‘ at ah prabharad' 
id parihritya uldyiwi tad era reda-nityatram sthitam dradha- 
yati * ata era cha nityatram' id 1 ata era cha niyatdkriter 
de'oader jagato reda-kabda-prabhavatmd era rcda-kahda-mtyat- 
ram apt pratyetaryam 1 Tathd. cha mantra^varnah * yajhena 
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rtlcluilj padanyam ciyan tdm cuuarindahn rishtshu pravkhtdm' 
itt st/ikditi (T(i rdr/uim anunandut darmyatl | \cdarydsascha 
cram era ^maratl j ' yuydntc' ntarhlldn redan sei'thdsdn mahar- 
shay ah | leblaee tifjKmt purram anajndtdh srayainhhura 1(1, 

“ i^rUni i. 6, ^ liul it i8 said tliat there will be a contra- 

diction ill res[)ect of sound (or (lie word) ; lint this is not so, 
because lie* g’ods are produced from it, as is proved by intuition 
and inf(Tr‘iice.’ 

Bo it so, that thougli tlie corjioreality of the gods, etc., be 
admitt(‘d, no contnidietion will arise in respect of the ceremonia]. 
iStil] [it will b(i said that] a contradiction will arivse in regard to 
{\ie, rrord. How [In this way.] By founding n])on (he in- 
herent connection of a word witli tlu? thing signiiied,’ the autho- 
rity ot‘ thti \'eda had been establislied by llie ajdiorisin ^ anapex- 
atrdt,' (‘tc. (Mlinansfi >^ritras i. LM ; see above, p. OS.) But 
now, since it has b(‘en assiTted that (he thaties are corporeal, it 
will follow tliat (though from tludr ]ioss(‘ssion of* divine power 
they can at one and tlie sanu' tiim^ partake of the oblations 
otfered at numerous sacrifices ), they will still, owing to their 
corpori'ality, ]k‘ subject, like ourselves, to birth and diaitli ; and 
]i(’nc(\ th(‘ (‘t(‘rnal connection of the eternal Avoi'd with an object 
wdiich is non-f'tei’iial being lost, a contradiction will arise in regard 
to the authority jiroved to belong to the word of the Veda ; [for 
thus the w'ord, not having any eternal connection wdth the non- 
eternal thing, could not be eternal, and not being eternal, could 
not be autlioritativej. But this supposed contradiction has no 
existence. Ifow'? ‘ Because they are produced from it.’ TIenco 
tlie world of gods, etc., is produced from tlie Vedic word. But 
according to the ajdiorism (lk*ahma iSiitras i. 1, 2) 'troin liim 
the production, etc., of all this is derived,’ it. is ostaldished that 
the world has been produced from Brahma. Tlow, tluai, is it said 
here that it is produced from the word? And, moreover, if it be 
aIVnved that the world is produced irom the Vedic word, liow is 
the contradiction in regard to the word thereby removed, inasmuch 
as all the following classes of beings, viz., tbe Vasus, Biidras, 
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Adityas, Visvodevas, Maruis, are iioii-etcrjial, because produced ; 
andwiicn tlu'y arc noii-eLernal, wdiat is there to bar the nou-eioriuty 
of the Vedic words Yasu, etc., by which they are dcvsigiiated ? 
For it is a coiuiiioii saying, * When a son is horn, to Deradatta, 
that son reccires the name of Yajnadatta^ [l,e. no child receives 
a name Ijcibre it exists], lienee a contradiction does arise in 
regard to [the eternity of] the word. To this objt‘ction we re])ly 
with a negative ; for in the case of sutdi words as co/v we discover 
an eternal connection between the word and tlie thing. For 
although indindaal co/rs, etc., come hiio (‘xistence, the species 
to whicli they belong do(^s not befn to exist, as it is individual 
substances, (jualities, and acts, which begin to exist, and not 
their species. JNOw it is with speci(‘s that words arc* connt‘cted, 
and not with individuals, for as the latter are infinite, such a 
connection would in their case be imjiossible. Jlut as species 
arc (‘tc'rnal (though individuals begin to exist) no contradiction 
is discoverable in the case of such words as com, etc. In the 
same way it is to bo remarked that though we allow tliat the 
individual gods, etc,, have coimnencc'd to exist, there is no con- 
tradiction [to the eternity of the Vedic word] in the [existence of 
the] words Vasa, etc. [wliich denote those individual gods], 
since species are eternal. And the fact that the gods, etc., 
belong to particular spcicies may be learned from this, that 
we discovcT their corjjoreality and other attribute's in the hymns 
and artharadas (explanatory remarks in the Vedas), etc. The 
words Indra, etc., are derived from connection with some jiar- 
ticular post, like the words ‘commander' {senajmtDyCXo, Hence, 
whosoever occupies any ])a.riicular post, is designated by the 
words Indra, and so forth ; and therefore liidra and the other 
gods belong To the sjiecies of occupants of particular posts. 
Thus there is no difiiculty. And this derivation from the 
word is not, like jiroduction from Jlrahma, meant in the sense 
of evolution from a material cause. How, then (since lan- 
guage is eternal and connected with eternal objects), is it de- 
dared in the phrase ‘ produced from it ’ that tin' production of 
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indiviilual beings, in the ordinary sense of the expression, is 
ellecited l)y a thing (sound or language), the very nature of 
wliieh it is to den()t(j amt'niuanee [and not such change as is 
invo]vt‘d in the idea of ])roduction ? ] I£ow, again, is it known 
that tlie world is produced from 1 be word? The answer is, [it 
is knownj ‘from intuition and inference.’ ‘Iniuition’ means 
tlie \'eda, l)ecause it is inde])end(ml of any (oilier) authority. 

‘ liderenca;’ means the smriti, because^ it is d(‘p(!nd(ait on another 
aulhoriiy (ihe \’eda). These two demonstrate that the creation 
was [ireceded by the word. Thus the Veda says, ‘ tit (or witli) 
the word etc (Mc.s'c) rraja|)ati created the gods; asrigmm {they 
N'cre ponnd oat) he creat(‘d men; ai. \ndacah {.drops, of soma) he 
cretifed tlu' pitrh : at th'oh pan tram ithroagh the filter) lie 
cri'tited the ])lanets ; at asaeah isic'ft) he created hymns ; at 
eisrdnl {all) b(‘ created praise; and at the words ahht satihhagd 
{ for the sahe of blessings) he ert'ated ihe other creatures.’ And 
in auotlier jdace it is said ‘ with liis mind produced speech, 
[asl a mate! (Vrili. Ar. L'p. ]>. btb) By these and otlier such 
texts Uk} Veda dechir(‘s that creation was preceded by the word. 
And win'll the tSinriti says, ‘At tirst a divine voice, eternal, 
without beginning or end, (brined of the Vedas, was uttered by 
i^vayamldiu, from which all activities [jiroceeded] ’ (see above, 
p. 4, note ‘J), the exiu*ession af^eranee of the voice is to be 
regarded as em]doyed out of deference to the customary 
phraseology, since it is inconceivable that a voice which w^as 
‘ without beginning or end,’ could be uttered in the same sense 
as other sounds. Again, we have tliis other text, ‘ Jn the 
beginning Mahcjs'vara created from the words of the Veda the 
names and forms of creat ures, and their several modes of action ; ^ 

1 am unable to say wlieiice this passnf^e is ilorived ; but it seems to bo a mystical 
exposition, from a Bralimana or ITpaiiisluul, of the words from liig-veda ix. 02, 1 
Suma-veda ii. 180), which arc imbedded in it, viz., cle osrigram indavas tirah 
paritram asavah | vihuni ahh{ simhhdgTt. “Tliesc hurrying drops of soma have been 
poured through the tilter, to proeiu’c all bles-'ing".’' (Set* Boiilby’s translation.) 
It was by the help of Dr. Portseb’s alphabetical list of the initial ^^^uds of tin* 
verses of the Rig-\eda (in NVeber’s liid. Stud.) that 1 diM*oveied flu verso in question 
111 the K. V. 
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and ag;aiii, ‘ lie cr('at(‘d in llie the sov(.ral names, 

finiotions, and conditions of all ci*criluj'('s from tli(‘ avojvIs of llio 
Vtnla/ aboA’o, ]>. 4, note *J.) And it is a maft(‘r oi‘ com- 

mon o))S('rvalion to ns all, that when any on(‘ is occiqiicd Avith 
aiiy cndA^hich lie wisla's to accomplish, li(‘ tirst calls to mind 
th(‘ Avord A\ldch expresses it, and then proca'cnls to (‘tfect his 
})nr])ose. t^o, too, in ilie ease of rraja[)ali th(' ci*('alor, Ave con- 
chid(} that before th(‘ cr( ation the words of the Veda AV(‘re iiiani- 
fest(‘d in his mind, anti tliat al'terAAairds lit' ert'ated the objects 
Avhich resulted tfoin llaan. Tims (he \'edic (exl wliich says, 

^ ntt(‘rine* h/nlr, lie c]*<‘a,ted (lit* earth {hhunu), (‘t(‘.,’ iiitiitnites 
tliat the dili'erent worlds, (‘tirfh and the rest, ^v<nv manifested, /.e. 
created from (lie woi'ds /j///7/\ ot(*., manitested in his mind. C>f 
Avhat sort, iioaa", Avas this w(>rd AAdiicdi is intcaided, wlnai it is said 
that the AA^irld AAas produced from (lie word f It Avas s^i^hoia 
{dhdo^urc or e.ryy/v’xsvVo/b A\e an* told.” 

I shidl not ([note thc^ lon^^ distnission ((‘xlendhig’ oA(‘r two 
quarto paevst on Avhi(*h Sanlcara. Ikt^' (mt^a's, r(‘<i;ardine; this 
term. (>*^(‘0 r\)lebrook<‘'s Misc. I’lss. i. If. ; Ihillantyne’s 

Cliristianity Contrasii'd Avilh Uindn ]*hiloso]>hy, [)[). tf. ; the 
saiiK' authors tj*ansIation of tlic comnnanaanent of the ]\1ahri- 
bhashyn, p. K); and Miilha-'s article on tlie last-iiann'd Avork in 
tlie jonrnal of the Cierman Or. Poc. vii. 17(0. Sankara states his 
conclusion to b(‘ that “ fi-oiii the (‘t(aaial anojhI, in the ibrm of 
sphoia, Avhicli desi^mates [all thing-sj, tlie o])J('ct to be d(‘sig- 
nated, viz., tb(i AA^orkl, under the threii characters of ((ctioriy 
cr//^'NV7>a]id th(' rcsidis of actioTi, is ]»roduced,” and linishes his 
ivanai’ks on this Sfitni (i. )1X) liy ol)S(a'ving: '' Consc'quently 
there is no contradiction in saying that the individual gods, etc., 
are d(aaA"cd from eternal ATords.” ITe tlnai proceeds to Hntra i, 
3, J29 : — ‘‘‘ Hence results the eternity of the Vedas.’” On this 
he obs(awes, '‘The eternity of th(^ Veda had betai established by 
the fact that it Avas rememliered by its Self-dependent Maker. 
l>ut a doubt had been suggested Unit this eternity is inconsistent 
Avith th<‘ admission that individual g’ods, et(‘:, have commenced to 
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ovist. This (loul)t, hoAvovor, liaving bt'cn srt aside by the preced- 
ing.*; a])]inrisjn, ‘ ^Siiice tliey are ])i‘D(lu(*od (Voiii it / lie now con linns 
the ot(‘i'nity of ih(‘ \’oda (\Aliieli had be(‘n already proved) by t]e‘ 
words (d* the Sutra bofore- us. whieli niean tliai as a result of 
this very fact tlial the woibi, eoiisistin^’ of gods and oilier beings 
lielonging to lixod s}H‘eirs, was produei'd Irom llie words of the 
\ (‘(las, tlie (dornity of Ili(‘se \'(‘die W(»n]s llieuiselves also must lie 
])(‘]ii‘V(‘d. A<*eoi*dinady , llir words (»f tlu* hymn, ‘ by saeriliee they 
folluw{‘d tlie patli of \ aeli, and hnuid lier entered into the risltis’ 
( I\. \\ X. 71, ; sre Part S(‘eond. p. IJ'JO) jirove that \’ru‘h 

alnaidy (existed wheai slie was di.-'Covm’i'd. And in the V(‘ry 
sann* ^vay \ edavyasa rccord.s that, ‘fornirrly the great risliis, 
enipoweiv'd hy Cwniyamldni, obtained through devotion tlie 
\ (‘das and Itihasas, wddeh had disa])p(‘ar('d at the end of tlie 
]n’(‘C(‘diiig inujity' 


Secu'. VI II. — ^ir(]ii})icnfii of the JttUoivvrs of the Xytiija and Sdnkhya 
Systems in support of the authority of the l^cdas, hut against the 
(‘tern tiff <f sound, 

I. — Thr Ngfipa. — Tlie ( ti'rnity of sound is, as w’e have already 
di^covered from the allusions of tlie Vrtmansaha commentator, 
(above p. bd), d(‘nied by the tbllowaa-s of the iNyaya school. 
Tlie consideration ot' this su]>j('ct is liegiin in the following way 
in the iVyaya aphorisms of (Jotama, as (‘xphiined by Visvaimtha 
Ilhattacharya in the Nyaya-sfitra-viilti, ii. .sf. 

2 )rd))ul)jf/(n)i dpfa~j»rC(inanpdt i^uklham | na cha ulam 
ynjyatc cedai^ya nifyatrad ity as^du/nlydm rtirmuHvn andyatrCit 
hathant iatstunuddya-nlyasya rrdaaya nityatcam ity dmycna 
MthdCinilyairii-praharanani (iraldaitc 1 tatrn ^aldha^da-sutram [ 
^ Adimaiir dal ahidriy aha t rat hntahatrdd npachdraclicJud 1 81 | 
mbdo 'idfya HyCidlh j adimattrat Sahara n aha f rat 1 nami na 
sahCiranahairafii hayfhaddl-rddy abhiyhdtddcr ryavjahatvoiCipy 
vpapaftcr at a aha a'nalriy aha trad iti sdmdnyarattre sati vahlr- 
indrhfafanyada'uhiha-prnfyaxa-rishoyairrtd ity art hah | . . . . . 
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Aprayojakatdam dsankya aha krltaketi 1 hniahe ghatddaxi yathd 
upachdro jndnaftt tathaica kdryyatm-prakdraka-pratyajcaAHsha* 
yatmd iiyarthah | tathd cha kdryatccna andkdryya-sdrvalau- 
kika-pratyaxa-haldd anityatcam era slddhati, It lias been 
proved (in the (58tli 8utra, see below) that ‘ the authority of the 
Veda follows from tbe authority of the wise person who made 
it.’ But it may be objected tliat tliis is not a proper ground on 
which to base the authority of the Veda, since it is eternal. 
With the view of proving, in ojiposition to this, that since letters 
are not eternal, the Veda, which is a collection c)i‘ letters, cannot 
be so eitlier, the author of tlie Sutras commences the section on 
I he non-eternity of sound. The Sutra haying down the esta- 
blished doctrine is as follows : — ‘ Sound cannot be eternal, as 
(1) it had an origin, as (2) it is cognizable by sense, and (3) it 
is spoken of as factitious.’ Sound is non-eternal, etc., because 
(1) it had a beginning, i.e., because it liM a causii. But it may 
be said that it had no cause, as, agreeably to the doctrine of the 
Mimansakas (see above, p. 06), the action of the throat and 
palate in pronunciation may merely occasion a manifest at'i on 
of sound without creating it. In reply to this, it is said (2) 
that sound is cognizable by sense, Le,, that though it belongs to 
a genus, it is an object of ordinary perception through an ex- 
ternal sense.” [A different exiffanation given by other inter- 
preters is next quoted, which 1 omit.] Then surmising that 
the preceding definition may be regarded as not to the jioint, 
the author adds the words "as it is spoken of as lactitious,’ e.c., 
as jars and other such objects arc spoken of as,— arc known to 
be, — products, so, too, sound is distinguishable by sense as 
being in the nature of a product. And in consequence of this 
necessary [or incontrovertible?] and universal perception of its 
being produced, it is proved that it cannot be eternal.” [Two 
other explanations of this last clause of the Sutra are then 
added,] 

Leaving the reader to study the details ol‘ the discussion in 
Dr. Ballantyne’s aphorisms of the Nyaya (Part Second, pp. 
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77 1 will pass over most of Llie Sutras, and merely quote 

the principal conclusions of the Nyaya aphorist. In Sutra Sr> 
he says, in oi)position to the 13th Sutra of the MTiriansa (above, 
p. 50) ; 

80.— ‘yVay uchcharamid anujial anil had dvaranadyjanvpa- 
labdkch ’ 1 Sabdo yad\ ndyah i^ydd uchchdrandt pray apy upala- 
bhyeta srotm-sanni/acri^ha-mtlmt j na rha air a prailbandhaham 
asti Itydha dcaraneti drara nadch pratjbandhahasya aunpulab- 
dhyd abhdra-wnmydt | drmnlara-gamananta mbdasya amur- 
ttatrad na minbhdryate j ailndrhjdnanta-prailbandhahatva-kalpa- 
ndm apcxya mbddn'iiyalra-halpand era lay/uyasl ifi bhdrah. 

Sound is not (itcrnul, because it is not i)(Tceived before it 
is ntt(‘red, and liecaiise we do not perceive anythino* whicli 
should intercept it.’ If sound wore eternal, it would be per- 
ceived even before it was uttered, from its being in contact with 
the ear. [Sound, as Dr. lUillantyne exiilains, is admitted to 1)0 
a quality of the all -pervading ether.] And in the next words the 
aphorist says tliat there is no obstacle to its being so heard, 
since the non-ex isteiicc of any hindrance, such as an intercept- 
ing medium, is ascertained by our not perceiving anything of 
that sort. And it is not conceivable that sound should have 
gone to another place [and for that reason be inaudible], since 
it has no dolined form. The supposition that sound is non- 
eternal, is simpler than the supposition that there are an infinity 
of imperceptilde obstacles to its perception.’* 

The 89th and 90th Sutras, with part of the comments on 
them, are as follows : — 89. ' A^parmtedV \kabdo nttyah j aspar- 
satvad yayana-rad iti bhdrah | 9U. ' Na karmdmiyatrdV 1 as- 
parkmiimm na sabda-niiyatca-sddkakatJi karmani vyabhichdrdt. 
89. It may be said that sound is etcrjial, from its being, like 
the sky, intangible. 90. But tliis is no proof, for the intangi- 
bility of sound docs not establish its eternity, since these two 
qualities do not always go together; for intangibility, though 
predicable, of action, fails to prove its eternity.” 

The 100th and following Sutras are as follows: — 100. ^ Vhm- 
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sa-kdrananitpalahdheh ’ 1 J (.) 1 . ' Asramtui’kdrandnupalabdhiii 
satata-hcira) 2 a-pramnffald | Yadf/ apratpaxdd ahhani-mldhh 
tadd ' sraranadtdranai^ya a pmi pa. rat rad arraranmli 'a a i>pad 
itl saiaia-8rarana-/)ra.^(nipa }fi hhdrak || ^ I'pahddiyamdnc 

dm cutapalahdhcr asattvad a/afpadr.ia/d [j Anunidnaduid vpala- 
bhpamdnc r'nidmdal ratio annpalahdher ah hard t tradlyo hetur 
anapadokaU asad/aikah addd hafrdi j jaiajabhdratrrna 'cuidka-' 
kalpanatti itl hhdcah. Tl, is said (100) tliat ‘sound must 
be eternal, because we perceive no cause why if sliould cease/ 
The answ(U‘ is (101), first, ‘that if tlie noa-c.c'irtencc of any 
sucdi cause of cessation W(‘re (‘stalilislunl by the mere fact of 
its not being ])erc(‘ivcd, such iion-p(‘rc(‘[ilion would occasion onr 
luiaring* continually, whicli is an absiirdily/ And (102), secondly, 

‘ since such non-perce})tiou is not a fact, inasmuch as [a cause 
of tbc cessation of sound] h perceived, this argument hills 
to the ground.’ Since a cause for tlie cessation of sound is 
discovered by inference, etc., and thus the non-perc(‘ption of* any 
cause is seen to be untrue, this argumrmt of yours proves 
nothing, because its correctness is not cstal)lis]i(‘d. The purport 
is that we suppose, from sound being pi*oduced, that it must 
also be liable to ])erish.’' 

Sutras lOG— 122 are occujued with a consideration of the 
question (aliovc treated, ])p. 5G, o7, in t^utras It) and 16 of the 
Mimansa) whether letters can change or not. The conclusion 
at which Gotama arrives is, that the substance of lettiu's cannot 
undergo any alteration, though they may be said to change 
when they arc modified in quality by ])eing lengthened, sliort- 
cned, etc. 

In a preceding part of the Second Book (Sutras 57— G8) 
Gotama treats of the Veda, and repels certain charges which arc 
alleged against its authority. I shall quote most of these 
ai)horisms, and cite the commentary more fully than Dr. Bal- 
lantyne has done. (See Ballantync’s Nyaya Aphorisms, Part ii. 
pp. 56 fT.) 

Sahdasya dnshtadnsktarthakatvcfia dramdhyam uktafk fatra 
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c/ia acliis/itariha/ia-sabdasya rcdasya j^ramamjam panxiium 
'purva-paxaj/ati || 57 . ‘ Tad-a pramaw/am annta-rpaphala’pu- 
naruktcKloshchhyah ' || Ta.^ya drhhiruihaha-ryatu'ikta-mhdai^yci 
vedasya ajmimrDiycnn | kntah j arnifatradi-do.^kdt | iatra cha 
putrcshfl-kdrydddu knaddt phaldniii jxtttl-dari^d add anr'datraia j 
vydghdfah purrdpard-rtrodkah j yathd ‘ lufdc jithotl aundltc 
jiihoii sa7^7dyddlnp(sh}fr jukofi j sydco \^ya dhatnn ah k yam karat} 
ya nd'dc jiikoU karaJo 'rya dkui}m ahkyaraharal] yo ')iudi(r jakoti 
kydi'a-kfimldr cfsya dkntlm ahkyarakarato yak mmayddlcymk'itr 
jukotd (dra cka vddadi-rdlnjdndnt n(}}ddrumdd)i}skia’‘Sddka- 
'iiatdi-hodhaka' rdkya-nrodkak | piiunaruktydd aprdmdayain | 
Yathd ir}h pratkanidm anrdka j trir aitaindvi anrdka | Ity atra 
idtamafrai^ya pratlaonaiva-paryaramvdt tr}h katkanciui cha 
paim(( raid yam j ctv.'^hd.m aprdmdtiyc tadihps^hldutcna tad-tdia- 
harttnktftrom ia.d-cka-yu fly a terra m ra rea-erdd prdmd nyaflt 
sddhanlyam iU bhdrtth j said hdida-sCd ram 1| 5'^. ‘ Sa karma- 
kartt ri-sddhara-raiyinrydd ' || ?sa rrddprdmdnyam karma-karttri- 
sadhana-ratyunydt phaldbhdropapattch | karmamk kriydyd cal- 
yum/am ayathdcldhitcddl 1 karttur calynayam andcattcddl 1 
sadhaaasya harir-ddc^^ calyanyam d proxliatcddl j Vat hokta-kar- 
manah pkaldhhacc hy anYdafeam j na cha icain asil Iti bhdeak 1 
vydyhdtam par} karat} ' Ahkyaprtya kdla-hkrdr doska-cacha- 

7idtd II na cydykdta ill srshah | Aynyddhana-kdlr ndda-ho'md.d}- 
ham abkynprtya sr'ikrdya. anudda-komadi-karane pur cukt a-dosha- 
kaihanad na cydykdta dy arihak | paanaruktyam parlharati || 
Gf). Annvddo'p((patt(:srha || chah panar-arthe | anueddopa pattrk 
punar na painiarjiktyani 1 ntskprayojanaice hi pntinarukfyam 
doshak | ?ikia-stkalc tc aniicadasya npapattrk prayojanasya 
sa^nhhaedt | ekadasa-samidhenlndm praihamottamayos trlr ahhi- 
dhdne hi pafichadasatcam sambhacatl j tatkdrha panchadasatvam 
sruyate | * Imam a ham bhrdtriryam patlchadasdr arena rdy-vaj- 
re 7 ia cha hddhc yo \widn dccshfi yancha ray am dcisknuY iti | 
Amimdasya sdrthakah^am loka prasiddham ity aha || Gl. \dkya- 
mbhdgasya cha artha-yrahaiidt || Yd.kya-cihkdyasya 1 ajiucada- 
tmna ribhakta-vdkyasya aydha-yrahandf prayojana-sclhdrdt 1 
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sishtair itl ses/uiJi 1 siskid hi ridhai/akdiiurddalmdl-bhcdcna rdk- 
ydm vihhajya anucadahasyapi saprayojanafram many ante | \cde 
'jpy cvam iti bhdrah 1 . . . Emm apmmdnya-sddhahatJt nirasya 
prdmdnyarn sadhayafi || 08. Mantrdyurrcda-vachcha tat-prdmdn- 
yam dpta-prCimdnydt || Aptasya veda-karttuJj prdmdnydt yathdr^ 
thopadesakatrad vcdasya iadiihtatram arfhcil lahdliam | temi 
hctiind i^edasya prdmdnyayn a.numcyam | iatra drishfanfam aha 
mantraytfrvcda-rad iti 1 mantra rishadi-ndsahah 1 ayurveda- 
bhdyascha veda-stlia era j tafra saniradcna prdmdmja-grahdt 
iad-dnshiantena rcdatrarachhedcna prdmdnyani annmcyum | 
dptam grilfdam jgrdmdnyam yaira sa redas tadrlscna redatvema 
prdmdmjam anumeyam iti keeJut. It liad been declared (Nyaya 
Sutras i. 8) tliat verbal evidence is of two kinds, (1) tliat of 
which tlie subject-matter is seen, and (2) that ot‘ Avhich the sub- 
ject-matter is unseen. With the view, now, of testing the 
authority of that verbal evidence which refers to unseen things, 
viz., the Veda, Gotama states tlic first side of the question. 
Sutra 57. ‘ The Veda has no authority, since it has the defects 
of falsehood, selficontradiciion, and tautology.^ That verbal 
evidence which is distinct from such as relates to visible objects, 
«.e., the Veda, has no authority. Why? Because it has the 
defects of falsehood, etc. Of these defects, that of ‘falsehood' 
is exemplified in the fact that we sometimes observe that no 
fruit results from peidbrming the sacrifice for a son, or the like. 
^Self-contradiction’ is a discrepancy between a former and a 
later declaration. Thus the Veda says, ‘ he sacrifices when the 
sun is risen ; lie sacrifices when the sun is not yet risen ; he 
sacrifices in the morning twilight. A ta^vny [demon ?] carries 
away the oblation of him who sacrifices after the sun has risen ; 
a brindled [demon ?] cames oflf the oblation of him who sacrifices 
before the sun has risen ; and both of these two carry off the 
oblation of him who sacrifices in the morning twilight.' N ow here 
there is a contradiction between the words which enjoin sacrifices 
and the words which intimate by censure that those sacrifices will 
occasion disastrous results. Again, the Veda has no authority, 
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owing to its ^ tautology/ as where it is said, ' he repeats the first 
thrice, ho repeats the last thrice/ For as the lastMCSS ultimately 
coincides with [?] the Jirst?iess, and as there is a triple repetition 
of the words, this sentemee is tautological. Now since these 
particular sentences have no authority, the entire Veda will be 
])roved by these sj)ecimens to stand in the same predicament, 
since all its other parts have the same author, or are of the 
same character, as tliese portions/’ 

Here follows llie Snira which conveys the established doc- 
trine. .OS. ' The WmIii is not false ; it is owing to sonic fault in 
the ceremonial, or the ])erformei\ or the instrument he employs, 
that any sacrifice is inefieetual.' Faults in the ceremonial are 
such as its not bedng according to rule. Faults in the performer 
are such as ignorance. Faults in the instrument, i.c,, in the 
clarified butter, etc., are such as its not being duly sprinkled, 
etc. For falsehood might be charged on the Veda, if no fruit 
resulted from a sacrifice when duly performed ; but such is not 
the case.” 

Gotama next repels the charge of self-contradiction in the 
Vedas. ^^59. ‘There is no self-contradiction, for the fault is 
only im])uted in case the sacrifice should bo performed at a 
different time from that at first intended.’ The fault iinjiuted to 
these sacrifices in the text in question w^ouhl [only] be imputed 
if, aftei* agreeing, at the time of placing the sacrificial fire, to 
perform the sacrifice after sunrise, one were to change it to a 
sacrifice before sunrise ; there is, therefore, no self-contradiction 
in the passage referred to.'’ 

He next rebuts the charge of tautology. “CO. ‘ The Veda is 
not tautological, because repetition may be proper.’ The par- 
ticle ^ r/ia' means again. ‘Again, since repetition may be 
proper, there is no tautology.’ For repetition is only a fault 
when it is useless. But in the passage referred to, since repeti- 
tion is proper, its utility is apparent. For when the first and 
tlie last of the clevrn samidhcnls (forms of prayer used on throw- 
ing fuel into the fire) are each repeated thrice, the whole number 
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of verses will be made up to f.JUicn}’^ AccorJingdy, this num- 
ber of fifteen is mfiilioneJ in these words of tlie Veda, ^ 1 smite 
this enemy wlio hates us, and whom wo hate, with the last ot 
the fifteen vei’ses, and with the thnnd(nd)o]t of my words.' ” 

He next observes that the advanta^'c of re[)etitioii is commonly 
recognised. “01. ‘And the W'da is not tautological, because 
the utility of this division of discoui*s(‘ is admitted, /'.c., because 
the necessity for a division of language, that is, of a descrii)tion 
of language characteri/.c'd as reiterative, is acknowledged by tln^ 
learned. For by divi<ling language into the difierimt classes of 
wjunvtii'i\ rc'(fcvaih'(\ etc., h'arned nnm recognise tin? uses of the 
reiterative also. And this apjdies to the Veda.” 

The author of the a])horisnis tlum ]>roc('cds to state and to 
define (in tSutras 0*2 — 07) the dilierent sorts of discom*S(^ em- 
ployed in the Veda, and to d(‘fend the propriety of reiteratioTi. 
“ IlaviTig thus refuted the arguments which aim at shoeing 
that the Veda is of no authority, he goes on to ]u*ovo its autho- 
rity. 0-^. ^ The authority of tin' ^ eda, like tlial of the spells and 
the im.^dical ti‘eatise, follows from the autlmrity of the wis(‘ 
[])erson who made it].' Since a wise [person], the maker of a 
Veda, possesses authority, /.c., is OTie who incnlcates truth, it 
results from the force of the terms that tlui Vi'da was utt(Ted ])y 
a person of this character ; and hy this reasoning iho anihority 
of the Veda is to be iiderred. lie illustrates tliis by flie case of 
the spells and medical treatis(\ liy spells an) meant 

the formulae whicli neutralize poison, etc., and the S(‘ction of the 
medical treatise i^fiyurccda) forms part of tlie Ahnla. Now as 
the authority of tliese two writings is admitted by general con- 
sent, the aiitliority of everything which ])ossesses the character- 
istics of the Veda must bo inferred from Ibis example. Some, 
however, explain the aphorism thus : a Veda is that in which 
authority is found or recognized. From such rcdicity (or pos- 

^2 Tf there are in all forinnlfc, and two of those are each repealed thrice^ wo 
have (2 X 3 ) six to add to the nine (which remain of the original eleven)^ making 

(G t ~ ) fifteen. Sec IVIiillcr’s Anc. Suns. I.it pp. 80 and 303. 
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session of the character of a XedLi), the autliority of any work is 
to be inferred.” 

It is not necessary to regard this G8th Sutra as expressing 
the ultimate grounds on which Gotania would have vindicated 
the autlioritj’^ of the ^'cdavS against its gainsayers. It is suffi- 
cient to conskhii* iho aphoi'ism as merely indicating tlie proper 
basis on which the great logician thought that the infallibility 
of the Vedas should be defended, in opposition to those who 
maintained that their authority was derived trom their eternity. 
Gotama dcniied this eternity, and deduced the infalli])ility of the 
A'edas from the inffillibility of their author. In arguing with a 
disbeliever in the Vedas, he would have had to prove that they 
had really proceeded from an in fallible author. 

II. The Sdnhhya. — Tlie opinions of the author of the Saukhya 
aphorisms in n'gai'd to the authority of the Veda and the prin- 
ciples on which that authority d('pends, are contained in the doth 
to the 51st aphorisms of the Fifth Book, wdiich I extract with 
the comments of Vijnana Bhikshu.^^ 45. ^ Na mUjatrafli Veda- 
ndifi hdruatca-krutch ^ || ‘ Sa ta/to 'tapyaia immdt fapas tcpdndt 
trayo vedd ajayanted Ify (Idl-h'uter redaniMt na nltyatmm ify 
arthah [ rcd.a-wfyafd-uikydm cha sajdtlydnupiirfH-pramhdmich- 
chhcda-pardnl ] Tarlu hint paunishcyd reddh | na dydha |1 40, 

^ a paitr ui^hey aim i7t tafliariiih jn^rmhai^ya abhdcdtd jj ik'ara- 
prathhedad Ul seshak 1 snyamam | aparah karttd hharato tty 
dkdnxdydm aha || 47. ^ Mukidmuhtay or ayoyyatrafd [] Jlran- 
miikta- dfuirlno Ylshn ur risuddha-saticatayd niraf ’tsaya'sarvajno 
'pi iHtardyatrdt sahas)\t-sdkha-r(ula-mrmdndyoyyah 1 amuktas 
to asarvajnatvdd eva ayogya ify arthali | nano ecarn apaurushr- 
yatodd nityatoam era dgatam | tatrdha || 48. ^ Na apauriishc- 
yati’dd nlfyatram anImrddl-zaV 1| Spai>fttam j nano anhuradtsho 
apt kdryaioena ghafadA-rat paiiraskeyairam ammeyam j tatrd- 
ha II 49. ‘ Teshdni api tadyogc dnshta-hadhadi-prasaktik' 1| Yat 
2 niurushcyani tach chharira-janyam Iti vydptir lake drishfd tasyd 

45* Dr. Ballantync’s edition of the Sunkhya Sutras^ docs not, I bolieve, as yet 
extend beyond the fourth book. 


6 
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badhad'ir cmyn sati .^j/dd HI arlhah 1 nano Adhpurusltockchan- 
tatrdd Veda api /)((?frifs/ap(i era ifp Ciha || .00. ^ Ya^mhi adrhhte 
'pi hrita-hiiddhir ypajdpHc (at panruslupam' || Dmhfe ira 
adrishfe 'jn pasmhi rasium hrHa-hiuldIdr huddhi-piirrakatra- 
huddlin' jdpaic fad era pauru.dayam Hi vyarahriyatc ity arthah | 
etad uktam hharati ! na punislu)chrhantat(l--mdtrcna paunishc- 
yaira m i^rdmrprak’dsayoli upii-ladTuiayoh paumshyatva,- 
Tyamhdrdbhdrdi hintu buddhi pur rahai rota 1 Ycdar^hy nlbsrdsa- 
tad era adridifa-rasad abuddhi-ptlrraka era (^rffyamb/iuro sahci- 
sat srayam bharanti | afo na ie paurusheydh j (afkd rha srutih 
‘ fasyaitasya nmhaio bkufasya ‘nisrasiiaw etad yad rii/redo ity 
adlr' id | nanr eram y art hdriha-rdkydriha-jmnd purr ahaf rat 
suharrdkyasycra reddnam a pi prdmdnyailt na sydt fair aha || 51. 

^ Kija-sahf IP ahhryfi hi eh sratah pranalnyand || Yeddndfit n/jd srd- 
hharhlft yd yaf.hdrlha-pnlna-javaita-sahds tasyd mantra yurreda- 
dm* ahhiryahfer upahimbhad aldnia-reddiidni era> srafa era prd- 
mdnyafli siddhyaii na ra hfri-ya( luJrf ha-jnd na-m fihihairddi nd ity 
arthah | ta.thd eha Nydya^-suirani j ^ mantrayarreda- prdmdny a- 
rachclui tat-prdmdnyani id. 

^SSulra 45, ‘Eternity cannot be pnHlicalecl of tlie Vodas, 
since various texts in these books themselves declare them to 
have beem produced.’ The sense is this, that the Vedas are 
proved not to be eternal by such texts as tlje following* : ‘ lie 
performed austeiniy ; from him, when he had thus pc'rformed 
austerity, the three Y('da3 were produced.’ [>See above, p. 8.] 
Those other texts whicli assert the eternity [or perpetuity] of the 
Vedas refer merely to the unbroken continuity of the stream of 
liomogoncous succession [or tradition]. Are the Vedas, then, de- 
rived from any personal author? ‘ No,’ he replies in Sutra 46. 

' The Vedas are not derived from any personal author {pyaurti- 
sheya)f since there is no person {pvrusha) to make them.’ We 
must supply the words, ‘since an Israra (God) is denied.’ The 
sense is easy. In answer to the supposition that there may be 
some other maker, he remarks, Sutra 47, ‘ No ; for there could be 
no fit maker, either liberated or unliberated.’ Vishnu, the chief of 
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all tliose beings wlio are liboraied even while ihey livc/^ ibongli, 
from the pure goodness of his nature, he is })oss(‘ssed of perloct 
omniscience, would, owing to Ids impas.dveness, be unlit to com- 
pose the Veda consisting of a thousand sakhas (branches), while 
finy unliberated person would be unlit f(»r llie iask from want of 
omniscience. (kSee Sankara's coninn'ut on Ilralima Sutras i. 
1,3; above, p. b!2, note.) But does nol, llien, Ihe eteridty of the 
Vedas follow from their having ju) ])rTsonal aulhor.^ !](* replies 
(4S), ^ddieir eternity does not j-esult from tindr having no per- 
sonal author, since they res(‘mble a bud, which sj)roiits from 
some root.’ This is eleui*. But is it jiot to bo infernal tliat. 
buds, etc., since tlu'y are ])roducts, liave, like jars, etc., some 
personal maker? lie replies (4D), ‘ It* such a supposition were 
ap)di(‘d to th(^ Yedns, it would there also be ('x])osed to the 
obj(K*tion that it is contrary to wliat \v(; see, etc.’ Whatever is 
derived Irom a {icrsonal autlior is ])rodnccd from a body ; this is 
a rule which is seen to bold invariably. But if w’c assert, that 
tbe \ (.Mias are dcjdved fi*om a jxTsonal autlior, vee contradict the 
rule ill (juf'stioii, [since llic ^ (mIus evidently did not sjiriug from 
any one's liodyj.’ But are not tlie Vedas, too, dinived from a 
])erson, s(M?ing tliat tlu'y were uttered by tb(‘ ])rimeval PuruBba ? 
lie answ('rs (oO), ' Thai oliject only ((wim tbougli it be an 
invisible (me), wliicb its iiiakcT is conscious of having made, can 
be said to lie deriv('d from [or mad<' by] a person,’ It is only 
those objects, be they seen or nnseen, in regard to vldcli a 
consciousness of design arises, that arc ordinarily spoken of 
as made by a person. The sense is, that it is not more utter- 
ance by a person which constitutes formation by that person 
(since we do not ordinarily speak of the inspirations and expira- 
tions of any person during the time of sleep, as fanned by 
that person), but only utterance with conscious design. But 
tbe Amelias proceed of their own accord from Svayambliii (tbe self- 
existent), like an expiration, by the ibree of adrhhta (destiny), 
without any consciousness on liis part. Hence they arc not 

*** Soe Colobrooko’s Essays, i. 3C9, or p. 241 of Williams and Norgate’s ed. 
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formed by any person. Thus the Veda says, ' This Eig-veda, 
etc., is the breath of this great Being, etc.' [Sec above, p. 7,] 
But will not the Vedas, also, be in .this way destitute of autho- 
rity, like the chatter of a parrot, since tho}^ did not result from 
any knowledge of the correct meaning of the words of which 
they are made up? In reference to this, he says (51), 'The 
Vedas have a self-proving authority, since their inherent power 
is manifested.' The self-evidencing authority of the entire Vedas 
is established by tlie manifestation, or perception, in certain 
portions of them, viz., the 'spells 'and the 'medical treatise,' 
etc., of that inherent power which they (the Vedas) possess of 
generating correct knowledge, and does not depend on its being 
shown that they (the Vedas) are founded on correct knowledge 
in their utterer, or on any other ground of that sort. And to 
this effect is the Nyaya Sutra, that ' its authority is like the 
authority of the spells and the medical treatise.'" (Sec above, 
p. 80.) 

In the 57th and following Sutras of the same book, Kapila 
denies that sound has the character of spJiofa, or that it is 
eternal. 57. ^ PratltyaprafilibhpaM na f^photatma/mh mhdaip^ 
Pratyeha-varnchhyo Hirihtam kalasa ityddi-rvpam akhandarn 
eha-padain sphota Hi yogair abhyupayawyate \ htwibu-yrliiddy- 
avayavehhyo Hlrlkto gltafddy-amyamva 1 m clta sabda-vlscsho 
paddkhyo ' rtha-^phnllkarandt sphota Hy nehyutc j sa sabdo 
^prdmdntkah j hiitah 1 prarttyapratltibhydm | sa mhdah him 
pratlyate na vd | ddye yena vania-samnddycna dmip>urtVinsesha- 
vlsishtena so ' bhiryajyaie tasya eva artha-pratydyakatvam astii | 
khn antargadimd torn | anfye tv ajfidta-sphotasga nasty artka- 
pratydyana-sahtir Hi ryarthd sphofa-halpand Hy arthali 1 Pur- 
vaiTi veddnatn niiyatvam p>ratis1nddham ) idanlni varna-rdtyat- 
vam api pratishedati [j 68. * Na sabda-nityatva/h hajryatd-pra- 
txteli 11 Sa eva ayaffi ga-hdra Hyddi-pratyabhijfid-haldd varna- 
nityatvaih na yuhtam \ utpanno ga-kdra ItyddHprafyaycna anit- 
yaiva-siddker Hy arthali | px'afyabhijfm tajjdtlyatd-rhhaywl | 
anyathd ghatader api pratyabhijf^ayd nityatdpatter Hi | sankate || 
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59. ' Prirva-siddka-sattxasya ahhlmjaktir dtpenem ghatamjad || 
Nami purda-siddka-satfdka,^yawa sabdasija dkvanydd/thhir yd 
'hliicyahtis taumdtram ufpaMih pratlter vishayah 1 abhwyaktau 
drlshtanto dlpcnem yhatasya itl | Parikamti || GO. * Sathdryya- 
sidd/uVitas chet siddha-sadhaiiam' || Abhivyaktir yady andgatd- 
vaMlid-iydgena i^arttamdiidmsthd-ldbha iiy vchyafe tadd sat- 
kdryya-Siddhdnlah 1 tddrim-miyatmficha sana-kdryd ndmi eva 
iti suldha-sadkanam ity arthah 1 yadt cha mritamdnatayd sata 
cm jndna-mdtra-rdphiy abklryakUr iirhyatc tadd ghatadlndm 
apt nUyatrdpatUr iiyddl. ‘ Soiiiid lias not tlie cliariictor of 
sphota, from tlie dilemma that it must be either aiijiaroiit or not 
apparent.’ A modification of sound called spliofay single, iiidi- 
visible, distinct from individual letl(‘rs, existing in the form of 
words like kalam (jar), distinguished also from parts of words 
like kambu-grlra (striped-neck), and forming a whole like the 
word ghata (Jar), is assumed by the Yogas. And this species 
of sound called a word ipada) is designated sphota from its 
rnanifesling a meaning. But the existence of this form of sound 
is destitute of jiroof. Why ? ^ Prom the dilemma that it must 

be either a])])aront or not apparent.’ Docs this form of sound 
appear or not? If it n]>penrs, then let the power of disclosing 
a meaning [which is ascribed by our opponents to sp/iota'] be 
regarded as belonging to that collection of letters, arranged in a 
jiarticular order, by which the supposed sphota ivS manifested. 
What necessity is there for that superfiuous sphota ? li‘, on the 
contraiy, it does not appear, then that unknown sphota can have 
no power of disclosing a meaning, and consequently it is useless 
to suppose that any such thing as sphota exists. 

The eternity of fhe Vedas had been already denied. He 
now denies the eternity of letters also. 58. ^ Sound is not 
eternal, since it is clear that it is a production.* The meaning 
is, that it is not reasonable to infer oh the strength of the recog- 
nition of the letter G as the same that wc knew before (see 
Mimansa Aphorisms i. 13; above, p. 56), that letters are 
eternal ; since it is clear that G and other letters are produced^ 
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and therefore cannot be eternal. Tlie recognition of these letters 
has reference to their being of the same kind as we have per- 
ceived l)eforo ; since otlier\vis() we arc landed in the absurdity 
that, b(‘eanse we recognize a jar or any other such object to be 
the same, it must therefore be eternal. 

He ex[)rcsscs a doubt : ;;9. ‘ What we hear may bo merely 
the manlfc station of a previously existing thing, as ajar is mani- 
fested (jiot created) by the light of a lamp/ (h5eo Mlmansa 
Aydiorisins, i. 19, 13; above, p. 50.) Is it not the fact that it 
is merely the manifestation of language by sounds, etc., which 
begins to exist as an object of perception? An illustration 
of sncdi manifestation is that of ajar by means of a lamp. 

“lie r(*])e]3 this doubt: Otb ‘If the axiom that an effect 
('xists in its causi^ be here intended, this is merely yawing what 
is already admitted.’ If by manifestation is meant the relin- 
cjuishnuait by any sn])stance of its previous undcveloy)ed state,'** 
and the altainmenl of its ju'esent developed stat(‘, tlj^n we have 
mendy th(3 rr'cognized ]U'inci])lc of an ellect virtually existing 
in its cause (sec Saiddiya Karika Aph. ix.); and as such 
eternity is truly y)redicablt* of all effect b whatever, it is prorlng 
a thing already yrored to assert it. here. If, on the otijer Ijand, 
by manifestation be meredy meant the perception of a thing 
actually existing, then w^e shall be involved in the absurdity of 
admitting that jars, etc., also are eternal, etc.” 

{Skct. IX . — Eome farther reasonings in support of the supernatural origin 
(f the llala, and distinction in 2 ioi)tt of authority heliveen it and 
the Smritis or non- Vcdic Hdstras as stated ly the Commentators on 
the Taitiinya Yajw xeda, the Purva Mlmansa^ 3Ianu, and the 
Vedanta, etc. ; dijlrctice of ojpinion hetiveen Sa^ihara and Madhusu- 
dana regarding the orthodoxy of luipila and Karntda. 

I. — The Nydya-wdld-ristara, — 1 shall begin this section with 
an extract on the supernatural origin of the Veda from the Nydya- 
mdld-nstara, a summary of the doctrines of the Ptirva Mlmansa of 

lAicralhj, the stnte of being not jet arrived at something” [?] 
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Jaimilii, hy Madhava Acliaryya, the brotlier of Say ana Acharyya 
(sec above, p. 40). Nyaya-inala-vistara i. 1, 25, 20 : Paurushe- 
yafii na ra I'cda-^iahyafft sydt panrusheyaid 1 KdthakdcU-samd- 
khydndd tdkyatmrkchdnya-rdhya~rai | SamdJiliyd ^ dhyapahat- 
vena edhjaioantu panihatam | Tatharfranupalamhhena sydt tato 
^paurusluyata || KdfJtahadt Kaufhnnuiiit Tadf}nyaham ifyddi 
samdkhyd taifad-vcda-vhltayd. Joke dr'n^hid \ fadd/uta-pratyayas- 
clia tena prohfani tty asniaui arfhe earttutc | tathd salt Yydsena 
prokiafit Vutydstkain IJhdntlmn ify adae lea paiinishcyatram pm- 
tlyate j IdTtoha, | chnalant veda-rdkyam paurusheyani j rdkyaiedt | 
Kdllddmd't-rdtkya-rad ift prdpte JjrCimah | adkyayana-mmpradaya- 
pramrttakatrena mnidhhyd npapadyate | KdJkldmd't-granthei^hti 
tat-sarydrasdne karttdra npaJabhyante 1 tathd reda.'^ydpi pan- 
rmheyat^e taf-kartfd iij)alald<yeta na cha upalablnjate j ato rdk- 
yatra-hetiflt praithcda-tarka-pardkatah 1 t as/nd d apaiintsheyo 
cedah | tatJid mt'i jnii'a^ha-baddlii-kftLai^ya aprdmdiiy({-'ya. and- 
hankanlyai rdd rkUttrdkyai>ya dkanne prdmdnyant sast/ntain}^ 
“[Verses] ‘Is the word of tlic Veda of limiiaii origin or 
not? It ninst be hnnian, since (1) it bears tlie names of 
Kfitljaka, etc., and (2) lias the cliaractcrs of a sentence, like 
other sentences. IS o ; for (J) the names arose from parti- 
cular p(‘rsons being teachers of the Vedas, and (2) the objec- 
tion tliat the Vedic precepts have the characters of common 
sentences is n‘futed by other considerations. For the Veda 
must be snjxTiiatui’al, since it has never been known to 
have had a maker.’ [Coinnieut] It is objected (1) that the 
names Kathaka, Jvautliuma, Taittirlyaka, etc., are applied in 
common usage to the different Vedas ; and the taddhlta affix 
by which these a])pellations are formed, denotes ‘uttered by’ 
[Katlia, Knthumi, and Tittiri] (comp. Piinini iv. 3, iOl). Such 
being the case, ii is ch'ar that these parts of the Vedas are of 
human origin [or derived from a person, piirusha^y like the 

^<5 I have extracted tlii.s passage from Prof, Goldstuckcr’s unpublished text of the 
Nyaya-mulri-vistara ; and I am indebted to the same profound scholar for some 
asBistance in mv trnuslatioii of it. 
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MalmLliilrata, whicli is styled ' Yahjauha, because it was uttered 
by Vyfisa, etc. And furtlier (2), the sentences of the Yeda, 
being subject to different interpretations, are of human origin, 
because they have tlie pi'operties of a sentence, like the sentences 
of Kalidasa, etc. To tliis we reply (1), the name applied to any 
Veda originates in the ffict that the sage whose name it bears, 
was an agent in transmitting the study of that Veda. But (2) 
in tlie books of Kfilidasa and others, the authors are discoverable 
[from the notices] at the end of each section. Now if the Veda 
also w’cre of human composition, the autlior of it would, in like 
manner, be discoverable; lait such is not the case. Hence, the 
objeclion that the Veda partakes of the nature of common sen- 
tences i>s refuted by o})posing considerations. Consequently the 
Veda is su])erhuinan. And such being the case, as w-e caimot 
suspect in it any fallibility occasioned by the defects of Imman 
reason, the preceptive texts of the Veda are demonstrated to be 
authoritative in questions of duty.” 

II. — Yeddrfhci pra/aisa , — Tlie verses just quoted arc repeated 
ill tile Vedfirtha-prakasa of Madhava on the Taittirlya yanliita 
(]). 2G), with a various reading at the beginning of the third 
line, viz., ^ samdkhydtiani prarachandV instead of ^ mmdhhyd 
WiydiHikatrena! The comment by which the vc'rses are (‘x- 
])lairiod in the same wmrk, is as follows: — Ydhnllriyam Yalydsi- 
idymn itydcU'Samdhhydtidd Rdmdyaiia-B karat ddihcu/i yathd 
patiriisheyara tatkd Kdtkakam Kautkumam TaiUirTyam itydeU- 
sa)ndkhydndd zedak paiiriishcyah j Idficha veda-vdkyam pauru- 
skfya?7i vd kyat cat Kdlidamdl-cakya-rad it I eket j maicam 1 mm- 
pradaya-pracrittyd samdkkyopapatich | Ydkyatva-keti(s tv ami- 
palabdkl-viniddha-kdldtyaydpadlshfah | Yatkd Yydsa- Ydl- 
mVd-prabkritayas tad-yranika-nirmandcasare kaiscMd tipalah- 
dlidh 1 anyair apy avichhinna-sampraddyena upalabhyante j na 
tatkd veda-harttd piiniskah kasrhid upalabdhah | pratyiita ved- 
asya nityatvaifh srnti-sjnritibkydm purvam xiddhntam | Para- 
mdtmd tu vedia-karttd 'p\ na lauhika-purmhali 1 tasmdt karttri- 
doskabhavad nasty aprdmdnyn-sanhd. It may be said (1) that 
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as tlie Rfimayana, the Mahfibharata, and other sucli hooks, are 
regarded as the works of men from the epithets Yalmlklya (com- 
posed by Valmiki), Yahja^Uuya (composed by Vyfisa), etc., which 
they bear, so too tlio Veda must be of Imman origin, since it is 
called by the ap])ellations Kafhaka, Kauthuma,, and Tmitirlya, 
etc. ; and furtlier (J2), that the word of the Veda must be Imman, 
because it possesses the projxjrties of a common sentence. But 
tliese objections are unfounded, for (1) the ap[)ollation of any 
part of tlie Veda is derived from some sage who was an agent in 
transmitting the siudy of it; and (2) the objection about the 
Veda having the prop(‘rties of a common sentence is opposed to 
the fact tliat no autlior was ever perc(‘ived, and is refuted the 
length of time [duritig which the Veda has l)ecn received as 
sup('rhiiman]. For tliougli Vyasa and \'rilmlki, etc., when em- 
ployed in the composition of their respective works, were per- 
ceived by some persons to be so engaged, and are known by 
otliers also [in af((n‘ ngesj to be the autliors, from the existence 
of an unbroken tradition to that eflect; — no human author of 
the Veda has ever been perceived. On tlie contrary, we have 
formerly shown that the eternity of the Veda is declared both 
by its(df and by the Smriti. And even if the supreme Spirit 
be the maker of it ; still he is not a mundane person, and con- 
secpiently, as no defect exists in the maker, there is no reason 
to sus])ect falliliility in his work.’^ 

I do not know how it has hap])cncd that these commentators 
have taken no notice of an obvious olyection which may be 
raised to the validity of this reasoning, viz., that the hymns of 
the Rik and other Vedas are all set dowm in the AnukramanTs, 
or indices to those works, as being uttered by particular rishis ; 
the rishis being, in fact, there defined as those whose words the 
hymns w^ere — yaf^ya mhjatli m riskih, (See Colebrooke’s Misc. 
Ess. i. 26, or p. 12 of W. and N.'s cd.) Though, however, this 
objection has not been noticed in any of the preceding pas- 
sages, an answer has been provided to it in the wxll-known 
assertion of the orthodox Indian writers that the rishis did not 
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compose, but only sa/c tljo liymns and other parts of the Vedas, 
which had in reality pre-existed from eternity. 

Thus, in the Vedartha-prakfisa on the Taittirlya Ranhita, p. 11, 
it is said : Allnd n^a ri /(a-drasktara riskaj/alj j Teshdtii ceda- 
drashfrifram smanjafe j Yn(j(i)dc ' ntarhitilid'^ Yeddn setihdsdti 
maharskayah | Lchhlre tapdsd 'pdreani iutujddtdh scayamblmrd* 
(Mahabharata, Sfintiparva, verse 7,(>G0. Ree above, p. 7d.) 

The rishis were seers ot things beyond the reach of the bodily 
senses. The fact of their seeiny the Vedas is recorded in tlie 
Smriti : ‘ The great rishis, ein}>owered by Rvayanibhfi, formerly 
obtaiiK'd, through devotion, the Vedas and the Itiliasas which had 
disappeared at tlie end of the [preceding] Ynga.’” 

Ro, too, Mann (as already (piuted, Ihirt First, p. 14L0 says, 
Projdpatir klam mi<fr(n7t fd/josah'dsnjnf prahktih j Taikakct 
redan rfshayas iapasd praliprd'nc. ‘‘ ri*aja])aii creaied this 
Sastra (the Institutes of Manu) by devotion ; and l)y devotion 
the rishis obtained the \’edas.'’ 

See also the passages from the Nirukta in pp. 17411\ and 205 
of the Second Fart of this work. 

A distinct line of d(unarcation is g(ui(‘ral]y drawn by the more 
critical Indian writers betvreen th(‘ Vedas and all other classes ol' 
Indian Sastras, however designated. The foi’iner are considered 
to be infallible, and to possess an independent authority ; while 
the latter derive their authority from the Veda alone, and (in 
theory) are infallible guides only in so far as they coincide with 
the Veda. This will be clear from the Ibllowing passages. 

I. — Nydya-mdld-iisfara, — The first text which I will adduce 
has been already quoted in the Recond Fart of this woi'k, but I 
shall repeat it hero for facility of rfdcrencc. It is from the 
Nyaya-mala-vistara i. 3, 24. Baudhdyandpastamhdsealdyana- 
katydyanddi-namdiiluldk kal pasutrddl-yranthd niyama-nlrukta- 
shadanga-yranthd Manr-ddksmritayas cha apauritskcydh 1 dhar- 
ma-buddhiyanahatedt j veda-vat 1 na cha mula-pramdna-sdpex- 

The text of the Bihlioth. Iiid. reads iarlii tan, I have followed the M. Bh., 
which evidently gives the true reading. 
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atvena rcda-vaishamyam iti kankmilyam | 'idpammya huddhch 
simtah-prdmmjydnylhdrcria mrapcxatrdt || Mairam | uhidmi- 
mdmsya kdldiyaydpadishtatvdt | IJ and hdyana-sff tram Apas- 
tamba-sdtram yty cram p^inn^ha-iuvmnd tc yranthd vchyantc | na 
cka Kdfhahdd'i-mmdhhyd-rat prarachaHa-mmiifafram yaktam | 
tad-yrantha-nlrmdaa-kdlc taddifintanaih haiscJud vpaJahdltat- 
rat 1 tachcha ar\clilihina-pdramparycna aanrariiatc | tat ah Kali- 
ddmdi-y rant ha-rat pauna^hvydh \ tathdpl rcda-mfdatrdt pramd- 
nam H . . . haJpas.ya rcdalram addyapi siddham j hinta prayat- 
ncna mdhanlyam j na cha tat mdltayilum miryam | pattrin^he- 
yatranya ^amdhliyayd iaf-haritnr apaUnnhhota cha sad/dtatrat, 
“ It inay 1)C finid tluii ilic Kalpn t^fitras and otlier works desig- 
nated by naiiK's oi* naiidliayana, Apastainba, Asvalayana, 
Katyayana, ete., and (lie Tsigaina, A'irnkta, and six Vedangas, 
togetlier with ibo kSie.rdis of j\Ianu and otliovs, are snperliunian, 
becanse tliey impaid a knowledge of <bity, as the Vedas do ; and 
that they slionld not be siisp('eted oi‘ inferiority to tln‘ Vedas on 
the ground Unit they (h‘pend upon a primary authority, since 
the kji()wd('dge ^YlJi(‘ll tliey iinjKirt is indi'pcndent, beeause it is 
admitted to l)e self-evidencing. Ihit this vietv is incorrect, for 
the inference in epu'stion is refuted hy the length of time [during 
which these wo’ks liavc been recognized as human coni])Osi* 
tioTis], The books in question are called by the names of men, 
as ^ the Sfitras of Baudhayana/ ^ the Siltras of Apastamba ; ’ and 
these designations cannot correctly be said to originate in the 
oral transmission of the works by tliose teachers wdiose names 
they bear (as is retilly the case in ri'gard to the Kathaka and 
other parts of the Veda), for it was known to some of the contem- 
poraries of these men, at the time wlien they were composing 
these Sutras, Smritis, etc., that they were so engaged ; and this 
knowledge has descendi'd by iiiibroken tradition. Hence the 
books in question are, like the works of Kfilidasa and others, of 
human origin. Nevertheless, they possess authority, as being 
founded on the Veda.” . . . The following additional remarks 
represent the opinion of the Guru (Brabhakara) on the same 
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question : It is not j^et proved tlnnt the Kalpa Sutras possess 
the character of the Veda; it would require great labour to 
prove it; and, in fact, it is impossible to prove it. For the 
human origin of these books is established by the names which 
they bear, and by their being observed to have had authors.” 

II. — Kidluka. — The same thing is admitted by Kiillfika, the 
commentator on Mann, who (in his remarks on i. 1) thus defines 
the relation of his author to the Vedas : Pavntsheyatre Mann- 
vah/dnam arhjlta-maMjana-jKmgrahdt knityupagrakdchclia 
r>eda-7nfilaluiiayd prdmdnyam | Taihd cha chhdndoyya-hrdhnanc 
srdyatc ^ Manar rai yat hlTudud avadat fad bltci<hajam bhcsJtaja- 
tdydh ’ iti | Y)fihaspaCir apy aha ^ yeddrihopanibandhritvat prd- 
dhanyaifi hi Manoh smritani | Manrartha-riparltd fa yd snintih 
sd na sasyate | Tdrach (dihastrani kobhanic tarka-cydharandm 
cha 1 Bharnidrtha-moxopadi^^hfd Manar ydeamia drisyate^ 1 
Mahdhha.ratc 'py uhfmn ‘ Purdmnn Mdnaro dharmah Sanyo 
Ticdas chikltsifam j Ajf)d-siddhdm chafrdri na hantarydni hetu- 
hhlli I vlrodhi Ihiuddhadi-iarhair 7ia- hantarydni 1 anahdfmtii 
mlmdnisddi-tarhah prararffanlyaj era j ala era raxyati * drsham 
dharmopadesafieha eeda-msfrarirodhina \ yas iarhcpdmisan- 
dhatte sa dharmayli veda nefarald Hi. ‘^Though the Institutes 
of Manu had a human author, still, as their reception by illus- 
trious men of unimpeached [orthodoxy], and their conformity to 
the Veda, prove that they are based upon the latter, they are 
authoritative. Accordingly it is recorded in the Chhandogya 
Brahmana that, ^Whatever Manu said is a medicine of remedial 
efficacy.’ And Vrihaspati says : ' As Manu expounds the sense of 
the Veda, he is traditionally celebrated as pre-emineiit. But 
that smnfi which is contrary to the sense of Manu, is not ap- 
proved. Books [on law ?], logic, and grammar are all eclipsed 
as soon as Manu, our instructor in duty, and in the means of 
attaining both earthly prosperity, and final liberation, is beheld.’ 
And it is said in the Mahabharata : ‘ The Puranas, the institutes 
of Manu, the Veda with its appendages, and treatises on medi- 
cine, these four, which are established by [divine] command, 
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are not to be assailed by rationalistic arguments ; ' that is, they 
are not to bo attacked by hostile reasonings, such as those of 
the Banddhas. But friendly arguments, such as those of the 
Mlinansakas, are to be employed. And accordingly, we shall 
find below (Manii xii. 106) that he says, * the man who inves- 
tigates the iiijiinclions of the rishis, and tlie rules of duty by 
reasoning which is agreeable to the Veda, lie, and he only, is 
acquainted with duty.’” (See above, p. 13, note 10.) 

III. — Nydjja-mdld-vistara , — But the precepts of the smriti are 
not considered usoh'ss or superfluous. On the contrary, an 
authority is attributed to them corresponding to the antiquity, 
elevated position, and sacred character of their authors. Thus 
the author of the Nyaya-niala-vistara says (i. 3, 3) : Tbnatd 
smrltlr vcda-muld j rauUka-manrdcrf-pranlta-smntitm^ 1 iipmia- 
yanadhyayanddl-mrltl-r | na cha vahjarthyam sanhanlyam 1 
asmad-ddbiafTt pratyaxeshu pdroxeshu ndnd redeshu lipraklr^ 
nasya amtshf heydrthasya ekafra sanxipyarndnatmt, The 
variously understood smriti is founded on the Veda, because the 
traditions, sucli as tliose regarding investiture, study, etc., have 
been compiled by Vedic men, sucli as Mann and otliers. Nor is 
it to be surmis(Hl that the smriti is useless, since it throws 
together in a condensed form a variety of injunctions regarding 
matters to be observed, which arc scattered through diflorent 
Vedas, both such as are visible and such as arc invisible to us.” 
(This last expression a])pear8 to refer to the supposition that 
some parts of the Veda wdiich Manu and others had before them 
when compiling their own works, have now been lost. Sec 
Muller 8 Anc. Sans. Lit. pp. 103-107.) 

Accordingly the smritis have an authority superior to that 
founded merely on the practice of learned men of modern date 
derived from their own private study of the Vedas. Thus the 
Nyaya-mala-vistara says (i. 3, 19) : Na hi uldmntaiidh sishtdh 
Mam-adbvad dcsa-kdlaNiprakrishiam vxdam duya-jfidncna sdx- 
dtkarttum mlmumnti yena sishtdchdro mdla-vedam aniimdpayet* 
For learned men of the present day do not possess the power, 
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which Maim and olhors had, of placing before Uicir minds, 
through divine knowledge, the Veda which was ftir removed 
from them both in place and time, so as to justify ns in regard- 
ing the ])ractice of th(‘sc moderns as a sufficient ground for 
inferring the existence of a \'e(la as its tbundation.’^ 

But as leai'ued men, in any particular country or at any par- 
ticular time, may be a])le to consult some sniriti which authorizes 
their particular observances, ‘‘ tliese o])S('rvanc('s may serve as 
ground for inferring the existence of some smriti on whicli tliey 
are founded, ])ut not foi* iiiA'ridng a Veda : {taiiniarh chhhhtd- 
chdri ija smn/ir anumdtuiTi kahjatc va in ^ndih)^ Jhit a smriti 
which is thus merely inhuTed to exist is set aside by any visibly 
existing smriti of contrary import : {anumUtl cha smritir viriid- 
dkaya pratyaxaf/d ,w?ntyd hdJhyaU^'' 

IV. — Sankara , — The above j)aasag('s, by assuming that Mann 
and other eminent sages liad the power of consuliing Vedic texts 
now no longer accessible, make Ibcm practically almost infal- 
lible. The same view is taken by Sankara Aclifiryya. (See, 
however, tlie jjassage quoted Irom him al)ove, in note ol, p. 45.) 
In answer to tljo remark of a Mlmfinsaka objccior staled in the 
comment on tlie Brahma Sntras i. 13, 82, lliat the Itihasas and 
Puranas, being of human origin, have only a derived and 
secondary authority (iikdsa-pnrdnmn apt panruakeyatedt 
pramdndntoxa-miilatdm dkdtixaie'), f^ankara argues in his 
explanation of the following Sutra (i. 8, 88) that tliey have an 
independent foundation : Itihdsa-purdnavi apt tydhhydiena mar- 
gena samhharad inantrdrthardda-mulaicdt j)rahkacail decatd- 
vigrakadi prapafichay'dimi | ])rafyaxa-7nfda77i apt mmhhacaii | 
bharati hi asmdkam apraiyaxam apt chirantammidm praiyaxam 1 
tathd cha Vyasddayo d^evatahJah jn'atyaxaih vyarahara^itlti wiar- 
yate | yasta brflydd iddmntandnwm tea pim'xshdin apt ndsti 
demdibhlr ryavaharttiitJi sdmarthyam iti sa jagad-caickitryam 
pratishedet ] idd^ilm wa cha na anyadd ^pi sdrvabhaumah xatriyo 
'stlti bruydt | tatascha rdjasUyddi-choda^m uparundhydt | Ida- 
nlm iva cha kdldntare 'py aryavasthita-prdydn varndsrama-dkar- 
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man praiijdinfa fatascha ryamsihdj->r'ulkd}jl sdstram anaTihaharn 
hiirydt j Ta.widcl (Ihannothari^ha-ramt cluvantand derddihJnh 
pmtf/a,ra}7t ryajahrur iti ,i/ls/iyafe 1 apt cha smaranti * svadhyd- 
yddishfa-drratd-sa77iprayoya* ityddi \yoyo 'py aturnddy-ai livarya- 
prdpUythalahalt smaryaindno na sa/tyafe adham-^tidircna prat- 
ydhliydtum 1 knitmdia yoya-mdhdtinyam. praiydhinjdpayatl | 

‘ pr\thry-ap-i(jo~mJa-]ihe mmnt flute paJudidimuhe. yoga-yune 
pranpftc ] 7}a tasyo rogo na jard 'ua mrify^ili prdpta^ya yogad 
nivi'isham sttrlramd it} | rlshnjdm apt numtra-hrdltmnna-darkl’- 
ndM mmai'thyafiit nrf amadlycna adm art hyena, npamdtiim yiik- 
iam I :<(nnnln7u /f 'fhduf-pnrdnani, The Itihfisas and 

Pnranas also, liaAdn^* orip;ifiateil in tlie way Avliieli has been 
cxplaiiKHl, have power, as heiii^’ based on the Ijyiniis and artha- 
vadas, to evince (lie corporeality, (dc., of the gods. It is also 
T‘casonabl(‘ to sn])])ose that they are found(‘(l n])on intuition. For 
tlicre were things paljadde through intuition to the ancients, 
lliougli they are not thus ])alpable to us.^^ Accordingly it is 
recoi’ded in the atnr'd} that \'yasa and others associated face to 
face with the gods.**^ Any man who should maintain that the 
ancients, like his own conteinporai*ies, were destitute of power 
thuvS to associate with suj>erhunian beings like the gods, w^ould 
1)0 d(*nying all A^ariety in the liistory of the world. fSuch a person 
would in like manner affirm that as now there is no kshattriya 
possessed of universal soAU'reignty, so mdtlier Avas there ever 
Bueh a prince; and Avoiild thus impugn the scriptural injunc- 


Sec Part Soooud, p. 174; sco also Prof. Xluller’s article on the Vaiscsliika 
Philosophy in th{3 Journal of the Gernnm Oriental Soei(ty, vol. vil. p. 311, where 
it is remarked that tlic A'aiseshikas, like Kapilu, include the intuition of rishis 
under the category of praiyaxa {pmham Jminam svtra-hritn prithah na laxitam yogi^ 
pratyaxe * nfarhJHir~tt), 

Compare Hesiod, fragment 110: ^vvoiX yhp Tore Satres tcray, ^vual de Ooukoi 
MapdroKTi 6eo7(ri KaraOvfiTois T’ai/0pc67rots. 

“ Immortal gods, not unfamiliar, then 
Their feasts and converse shared with mortal mcn.’^ 

And Ilcrodotns wTites of the Egyptians, ii. 144 : Th 8^ rrpSrepov ru>p dpdpwp 
rovTcop Oeoifs hpai rovs ip 'Aiyvirrcp dpxopras^ oiKeopras dpa roicn dp6pu>7roi(Ti “ And 
[the Egyptian priests said] that before these men the gods were the rulers in Egypt, 
dwelling together with men.” 
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tions regarding the rojamya sacrifice [which was only to be 
performed by a universal monarch], lie would also allege that 
in former times, as now, <hc duties of castes and of orders were 
scarcely at all in force, and would llius render fruitless the scrip- 
tures by which the ruh'S relating to them arc ordained. By 
these considerations it is intimated that the ancients, in conse- 
quence of their eminent holiness, were admitted to associate 
immediately with the gods, etc. And the smrhl speaks of ^ con- 
tact with the gods made knowm by sacred study,’ etc. Again, 
when the smnti talks of devotion resulting in ihe acquisition of 
superhuman faculties such as minuteness, this assertion cannot 
have been made through mere audacity [/.e., it must have had 
some good foundation]. The Veda, too, declares th(^ immense 
power of devotion in these wmrds : ‘ When the fivefold influence 
of devotion, arising in the elements of earth, water, fire, air, and 
ether, has begun to act, and a imin has attained an ethereal 
body, he is no longer aftected by disease, decay, or dcnith.’ And 
it is unreasonable to estimate by the analogy of our own power, 
the ]Jower of the rishis, the seers of the Vedic hymns and 
brahmanas. Wlierefore the Itihasas and Puranas have a foun- 
dation.’” 

Sankara does not, however, treat all the ancients in this way. 
Like many other systematizers, he finds no difficulty in ejecting 
or explaining away any authorities which come into conflict with 
liis views. It is thus that he deals with Kapila, the author of 
the Sankhya. That eminent sage is thus spoken of in the 
SvotOsvatara (Jpanishad v. 2 : Yo yontm yonhn adJuUshfhafy cko 
vhrani riijmm yonlkcha sarrdh | rhlum prasCdam Kapllaitt yas 
tarn ay re jTmnair hibhartii jdyamaficlia pahjet. The god who 
alone superintends every source of production and all forms, 
who formerly nourished with various knowledge his son the 
rislii Kapila, and beheld him at his birth.” 

^ See Sankara’s commentary on tins passage in Bihl. Tnd. vii. 351, and Dr. Kder’s 
translation, p. 62, with the note ; also Dr. Ilall’s note in pp. 18 and 19 of the preface 
to his edition of the Sankhya Pravachana Bhushya, in the Bibl. lud. 
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In liis ooiinueiit on llio Bfitnis Ji. 1, 1, Stuikiira 

iVDiurks oil tills })iissa‘»;e of tlio Upaiiishad as follows ir7 lu 
krutih KajnJa>-f/a paniCiU^aytult darUtya nt'i yradarlditd na fayd 
srut}~r}rifddJniin (tjn Kfijdlain )naiaih i^raddhaiuilt mlryafit Kajn- 
tam l(i kniU-i>diiid trya ladtralrdd, anya,<ya chu Kaj/dasya sayara- 
jnitrdndm yratif yfiir I di^adcra-itanundt i^ntarandi | cuiydrtlui- 
darsnn(K\i/(t (dta. jird ni't-rahtia^ya amdltidaitrat j liJincaVi cha 
(Uiyd. Manor uallidlyam jiraldiyayayautl rrudr * yad red JaTicha 
Mannr aradaf lad blarladiand 'dl j Manana r/ai 'sarra-hhairshu 
rhdtindnaw narra-hhutdn) <ial(najjd 1 raniani jatsyann dlnia-ydjl 
rrdrdjyam, ((dldyac/tcldtali' id rarratinalra-darkinanf pri(ran<ratd 
Kdpdani malam nindyidt ili yionyofr 1 Kajulo Id na rarrdiniatra- 
darrtoiain ananamyalr ate..! d,rd,hy>'iii>ai:i ,0! j . . . . aiarcJai 
djina-bhcila- hal panayd 'pi KdpHarya (anfna-yie re da-draddbai- 
rant rnddnasdri-Mana-racJamef-riradl/alranrha na In tudadf ?,ra~ 
iiUdrayn'aln'ite-pari/iaf jja/eayd rrdi dddhain | “And llio Yodic 
toxt wliicJi lias 1)0011 ])oiiitod out, slaiwiiig- iho jiro-ciiiiiu-iK'O of 
KapiltVs knowledge, cannot be a warrant fur beli(‘ving (lie doc- 
trine of Jvapila, tlioiigli contrary to the Veda, since the word 
Knpila lias, in this text, a general sense [a])p]icab]e to otliers 
besides the aidlior of the KSlnkliya], and another ]{a[)ila called 
Vasndeva, tlie consumer of ^^agara's sons, also, is incntioiKMl in 
tlio rmrili ; and since a darsana of a dillercut import, d(‘voi<l of 
beiK'fit [/], has no power of jiroving anything. ^Jdiere is, hesidc's, 
another text of the Veda which sids forth tlio eminent dignity of 
Maim in these terms, ' Wliatevca- Mann said is medicim'.’ And 
Maim, — when he employs the words, ‘ lie who, with impartial 
ey(‘, beholds himself in all beingvS, and all beings in himself, 
thus sacriticing his own jiersonality, becomes idoiitifi(*d with the 
self-refulgent Jleing;’ and, by saying this, commends the tenet 
tliat everything is one with the supreme t^pirit— must be under- 
stood as censuring Kapila’s doctrine. For Kapila does not 
assent to the identity of Ih^abma and the universe, for we know 

that he holds a diversity of souls.” (After quoting one 

passage from the Malmbluirata, and another from the Veda, to 

7 
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prove that Kapila is wrong, Sankara proceeds) : Hence it is 
proved that Kapila’s system is at variance with the Veda and 
with the words of Mann, who follows the Veda, not only in sup- 
posing an independent Prakriti (nature), but also in supposing a 
diversity of souls.” 

IV. — -See also Sankara's commentary on the Taittiriya Upani- 

shad, Bib. Ind. vii. pp. BiO, 137, where he says : Kdpila-Mndd- 
adi-tarka-mstra-virodha iti diet 1 \ tcslidm muldbhdve veda- 

virodhe elm bhrdntyopapatteh 1 If it be objected that this is 
contrary to the rationalistic doctrines of Kapila and Kanada 
[and therefore wrong], I answer no, since these doctrines are 
proved to be erroneous, as having no foundation, and as being 
in opposition to the Veda.” 

V. — Ilis remarks on a passage of the Prasna Upanishad are as 

follows, and afford a curious specimen of the contemptuous man- 
ner in which this orthodox Vedantist treats the heretical Sankhyas, 
etc. (Prasna Up. vi. 4 ; Bib. Ind. viii. 244) \ — Sdnhhydstu aindya- 
^ dhyaropitam n'a kartiritmffi hrhjd-hdrakam pkala^cha 

iti kalpayitm dgama-rdhyairdt jmiias tat as, t easy ant ah parayn- 
drthata eva hhoktriimm pvrushasya ichchhantl | tattrdntarafLcha 
pradhanam punishdt paramartha-vastii-blmtam era kalpayanto 
^nyaddrkika-krHa-buddhWishaydh Santo rihanyantc 1 Tathd itare 
tdrkikdh sdnkhyair tty cram 2)araspara-rmiddkd7dha-kalpandta 
dmiskdrthma wa prdnmo 'nyonyam viruddkamdnd artka-iarsit- 
vat paramdrtha-tattrdt taddurani eva apakrishyante j atas tan- 
matam anddritya vedantartha-tattvam ekatra-darsanam prati 
ddararanto mimuxavah syur iti tdrkika-matc dosha-darsanaifi 
hifichid xichyate 'smdbhir na tu tdrkika-tdtparyyena | ‘^Tlie fol- 
lowers of the Sankliya maintain that the functions of action, 
causation, and the enjoyment of reward become erroneously 
attributed to the soul (piirusha) in consequence of supervening 
ignorance ; but as this doctrine differs from that of Scripture, they 
become afraid of it, and seek to ascribe to the soul enjoyment in 
the proper sense. And imagining another ^inciple distinct 
from soul, viz., Pradhftna (or nature), which they regard as 
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substance in the proper sense, they become the objects of criti- 
cism by other rationalists, and are crushed. In consequence 
of these contradictory conceptions of the Saiikhyasts, other free- 
thinkers again begin to quarrel with them like animals [,dogs he 
would no doubt have liked to say] fighting for flesh ; and thus, 
from their having some selhsh object [''] in view, they are all 
drawn away to a distance from the essential truth. Wherefore 
let men, disregarding their tenets, seek for final liberation by 
paying honour to the priiicijdes of the Vcdantic doctrine, wliich 
maintains the unity of all being. Wc liave thus pointed out 
something of the errors of the rationalists, but without any 
reference to the rationalists personally.’' 

YI. — In tlius depreciating Kapila, Sankara is in direct opposi- 
tion to the Bhagavata Purana (which, liowcvci', is considered to 
be a work of later date^O, in wliich the author ol* the Sankhya is 
spoken of with the greatest reverence. Thus in Bhfig. Pur. i. 
3, 10, he is described as the fifth incarnation of Vishnu. Paf\.- 
charnah KapHo ndma siddhesah kCda-'ciplittam | provdchdmraye 
sdnkhyani tattvix-yrdma-inmniayam | In liis fifth manifesta- 
tion, he [in the form of] Kapila, lord of saints, declared to Asuri 
the Silnkhya which defines the collection of principles, and which 
had been lost through the lapse of time.” 

VII. — And again, in Bhag. Pur. ix. 8, 12, 13, Kapila is made 
the si^bjcct of eulogy. A legend narrates that the sixty thousand 
sons of King Sagara, conceiving Kapila to be the robber of a 
horse which had been carried away from their sacrifice, advanced 
to slay him, when they were burnt up by fire issuing from his 
body. The author of the Purana, however, denies that this was 
in any degree owing to passion on the part of the sage : Na 
scLdhu-vado muni-kopa-bharjitd nripeyidra-jmtm iti sattm-dha- 
mani | kathafn tamo roshamayafk vibhdmjate jagat-pamtrdtmani 
khe rajo bhuvali | yasyentd sdnkhyamayi dridheha naur yayd 
mumuxus tarate duratyayam j bhamrnamm mrltyupathafri vipas-- 
chitali pardtma^bhutasya katham pritha^iymatili 1 It is not an 
Sed Wilson’s Vish. Pur. prof. pp. xxviii. ff. 
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assertion l)efitting a good man to say iliat the king’s sons were 
burnt up by the wrath of the sage : for how is it conceivable that 
the darkness (/^w?a.s-) of anger should reside in the abode of good- 
ness i^salfm) and sanctifier of tlie world ; or that tlie dust {rajas) 
of the earth sliould ascend into the sky ? llow could that sage by 
whom the strong ship of the Baiikhya was launched, on which 
the man seeking emancipation crosses the ocean of existence, 
hard to be traversed, and leading to death — how could he enter- 
tain the distinction of frii'iid and foe [and so treat any one as 
an enemy] ? ” 

It is not necessary for me to fpiote any further passages in 
jiraise of the author of ihe Sfinkliya. There is a groat deal 
about this system in the Mahabharata, Hfintiparva, verses 1 1,037 tf. 
See Col(‘l)rookc’s Kssays i, 230 (p. 149 oi‘ W. and N.’s ed.) ; 
Wilson's Vishnu Purana, prof. p]). lix, lx, and text, ])p. 9 tf. with 
notes; BhOgavata Purana iii. chapters 24-30: AVcIkt’s Ind. 
Stud, passim ; Dr, PtdcT s Introduction to Svetasvatara Upani- 
shad, Bibl. Ind. xv. 33 if. ; aiid Dr. Hall’s Sankhya I'ravachana 
Bhashya, Bibl. Ind. pref. pp. 3, note, 18, not(‘. 

We havi) thus seen that a distinct line of demarcation is drawn 
hy the most accurate and critical of the Indian writers, between 
the h^uti, which they defiiui to bo superhuman and ind(?])ondent, 
and the sinriti, which they regard as of human origin, and 
dependent for its auihoriiy on its confonnity with the sruti, 
Sankara, indeed, as we have also observed, goes very nearly so 
far as to assign an independent foundation to the S77iritis ; but 
he confines this distinction to such of these works as coincide 
in doctrine wdth tlie sruti or Veda, according to his own Vedantic 
interpretation of its jirinciples, while all other speculators are 
denounced by him as heterodox. It is, however, clear from the 
Svetasvatara IJpanishad, the Mahabharata, tlie Bhagavad Gitfi, 
the Vishnu, and the Bhagavata Puranas, etc., that the doctrines 
of the Sankhya must have been very prevalent in ancient times, 
and that (§ankara, when he condemned them as erroneous, must 
have done so in the face of many powerful opponents. 
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It is jjot necessary for mo lieni (o iii({iiire with any accuracy 
what the relation was in which tlio diilerent philosophical sys- 
tems stood to each other in former ages. It may suffice to say 
that the more ])liilosophica] adherents of each— of the lY'danta, 
the Saiikhya, tlie Nyaya, etc. — must, according to all appear- 
ance, have maintained tlieir res])ecUve princi])les with the ntmost 
earnestness and tenacity, and could not have admitted that any 
of the rival systems was superior to tlunr own in any ])ariiciilar. 
It. is impossible to study the ^Sutras of tlie several schools, and 
come to any other conclusion. The mor(‘ [)opular systems oi‘ 
tlie Purnnas, on the other hand, blended various tenets of the 
ditlereut systems syncretically together. In modern times the 
su])erior orthodox.y of the \’edanta seems to be generally ad- 
mitted. Put even those who hold this opinion refuse to follow 
the exam))le of Sankara in denouncing the founders ol‘ the rival 
schools as iK'retical. On tlie contrary, they regard them all as 
inspired Munis, who, by adapting tludr doctrines to the capa- 
cities or teiid('ucies ol* ditferent students, have paved the way for 
tlie ultimate n‘cej)tioii of the Vedantic system. Such is tlie 
view tak(ai in tin; Prasthfina-bheda of Madhusfuhina Sarasvati, 
who tiuis writ(‘s (\V('b(U'’s Indische Studion, i. Jio) : Sareeshdflcha 
sanxepena inndlm era praMhana-hhedah j iatra dmmbha-vdda 
ekah I panmuiKi-rado driti/pdj j cfrarita-radas trHlpak 1 pdrtlu- 
mpya-ta ijam-rCtyarV/d^ chat urrld halt pavam d naco d ct/a n ahddl - 
hramcna hrahmdnda-parf/antam jagad dramhhantc 1 asad cca 
hdryyafii hdraha-ryapa rml vtpadyatc hi pratharnns ifirhllamdm 
mlmMisakanCiTicha | sattra-raJasda?iiO’y?indtv(aham pradhdnam 
cm mahad-ahanhdrddhhramcria jayad-aharena parlnamate 1 
pdrmm api srixma-n(])cna sad era kdryam hdrana-cydpdrena 
abklryajyatc itl dritlyak paxah Sdnkhya-Yaya-PdtaTtjala-Pdsu- 
patdnmn | Bvahmanah parlndmo jay ad hi Yaishnavandm | 
sra-prakdsa-'paramfmandddmtiyam Urahna sra-7ndyd-mmd 
rnithyawa jayad-dkaretja kalpate hi trhlyah paxo Brahma- 
vddlnam | sarreshdm prasthana-karitruidm mumnditt ricartta- 
tada-paryarasdnena ndchlyv Paramesrare era pratipadye 
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tdtparyam | na hi te munayo bhrdnidh sarmifmtrdt teshdfft 
kintu vahir-vishaya-pramnd7idm dpdiatah puruslidrthe praveso 
na samhkai^ati iti ndstikya-vdraridya taih prahara-bhcddh p7'a- 
darkitdh | taini teshdjff tdtparyam ahtaldhm vcda-nruddlte ^ 7 ??/ 
ai'the tdtparyam utprexamdnds tan-matam cva vpadcyati'cna 
yriJuiaiito jartd ndnd-patha-jusho bhamnti | itl mrvam anacad- 
yam | The difference in principle between these various schools 
is, when briefly stated, three-fold. The first doctrine is that of 
a commencement of the world; the second is that of an crohi- 
tion ; tlie tliird is that of an itlimon. The first theory, that of 
the logicians and Mmifinsakas, is this : atoms of four descrip- 
tions — earthy, aqueous, igneous, and atmospheric— beginning 
witli compounds of two atoms, and ending in the egg of Bralnna 
(the wv)rld), originate the universe: and effects prevmish/ non- 
existing y come into being from the action of a causer. The second 
theory, that of the Sanldiyas, Yogas, Pfitanjalas, and Pasuipatas, 
is that Pradhana (or Prahritl = nature), consisting of the three 
gvnas (qualities), sattray rajaSy and tamas, is erolvedy through the 
successive stages of mahat (intellect), and ahanhdra (conscious- 
ness), etc., in the form of the world; and that eflects, which had 
previously existed in a subtile form, arc [merely] manifested by 
the action of their cause. Another form of the theory of cr)olu- 
tion is that of the Vaishnavas [the Rrimanujas], who hold the 
universe to be an evolution of Brahma. The third view, that of 
the Vodaiitists (Brahma-vodis) is, that Brahma, the self-resplen- 
dent, the supremely happy, and the one sole essence, assumes, un- 
really, the form of the world through the influence of his own 
illusion (Maya). 

'The ultimate scope of all the MimiSy authors of these different 
systemsy is to support the theory of illusion, and their only de- 
sign is to establish the existence of one Supreme God, the sole 
essence; for these Munis could not he mistaken [as some of them 
must have been, if they were not all of one opinion, or, as those 
of them must have been who did not hold Vedantic principles], 
since they mere omniscient. But as they saw that men, addicted 
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to the pursuit of external objects, could not all at once penetrate 
into the highest truth, they held out to them a cariciy of theories, 
in order that they might not fall into atheism. Misunderstand^ 
ing the object ndiich the Munis thus had in view, and represent- 
ing that they even designed to propound doctrines contrary to 
the Vedas, men have come to regard the specific doctrines of these 
several schools iclih pi'cference, and thus become adherents of a 
variety of systems. Thus all lias been satisfactorily stated.” 

The view here taken by Madliiisudana of the ultimate coinci- 
dence in princiide of all the diflorcnt schools of Hindu philo- 
sophy, however mutually hostile in appearance, seems, as I have 
reinaiked, to be that which is commonly entertained by modern 
Pandits. (>See Dr. Ihillantyne s Synopsis of Science, advertise- 
ment, p. iv.) This system of eompromise, however, is clearly a 
deviation from the older doctrine ; and it practically abolishes 
the distinction in point of authority between the Vedas and the 
smritis, Darsanas, etc. For if the Munis, authors of the six 
Darsaiias, wei’C omniscient and infallible, they must stand on 
the saiiio level with the Vedas, which can be nothing more. 

To return, however, from this discussion regarding the hos- 
tility of Sankara to the adhenmts of the Pankbya and other 
ratioiialhtic schools, and the opinions of later authors concci’n- 
ing the founders of those several systems. The distinction drawn 
by the Indian commentators quoted in this section between the 
superhuman Veda and its human appendages, the Kalpa-sutras, 
eU., as well as the smritis, is not borne out by the texts which 
I liave cited above (pj). 7, LS) from the Vrihad Aranyaka, and 
Mundaka Upaiiishads. By classing together the Vedic Sanhitas, 
and the other works enumerated in the same passages, the authors 
of the Upanishads seem to place them all upon an equal footing. 
If the one set of works are superhuman, it may fairly be argnicd 
that the others are so likewise. According to the Mundaka 
Upanishad, neither of them (if we except only the Vedantas or 
Upanishads) can be placed in the highest rank, as they equally 
inculcate a science which is only of secondary importance. 
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As, lioweTor, Sankara, in his connnoTif on tln^ toxi from tlio 
Vriliad Aranyaka Upanishad, maintains fluit the whole of the 
works oiiiimerated, oxce]>ting* the Sanhilfis of tlie four \ edas, arc 
in reality ])ortions of t]u‘ Brahmaiias, it will lie necessary to 
rpiote liis remarks, which arc as follows (I 3 il)l. Jnd. ii. 800 IF.) : 

. . . Nii^rasham ha nuccmtavi [ yathd aprayaivcmnca pvru- 
sha-msrdso hltaraty cram cd j arc ham tad lusvarham iato jdtan} 
Up nclnjatc 1 Yad> rUjrcdo yojarrcdah mmarcdo 't/afrrdayirasa.i 
chaturridham inartraydtavi | 'Utftdsa Uy IJrvarl-Purdrararor 
mftirddod'ir ‘ Vrraki lui aprard' Uyddi brdltaiaaam era | j)ard- 
)i(im ‘ a.^ad. rd idam ayre dsld' Uyddi | r'ldyd derajana-ridya 
' redah so 'yam ’ 'Uyddi h 1 upaidshadah ' prvjam 'Uy ctad 'itpdslia. ’ 
Uyddydh | shUid ‘ brdfimaija-jirahliard mantras lad etc stohd' Ity 
ddayah | sdtrdiu vastif-sanyralia-rdln/dni rede yathd ‘ dtmd ity 
era njidrVa' ityddlni | amirydhdiydiidni mantra-nrarandm | 
vydbhydndn'i arthardddh | . . . ream aslUar'idham brdhmanam | 
crami mantra-hrdhmanayor era yrahanam j n't yat a-rach.a ndrato 
Tidynmdnasya'ira redasya abh'tryaht'ih purasha-n'isrdsa-rat | 
nacha purashaUjaddlu prayatna-purrahab | at ah pramdnam 
mrapexa era srartke | . . . tena redasya aprdmdnyam dsankatc | 
tad-dsanhd-mrr'Uty -artham idam iihtani | paraslia-rnsrasa-rad 
aprayatnotth'itatrdt pramdnam redo na yatkd 'nyo y rant ha itl 1 

^ Ills breathing;’ means, as it /rerc his breathing, or it dcaiotes 
tlio absence of effort, as in the case of a man’s brealliingx We 
arc now told what that lin'atliing was which was produced from 
him. It was the fonr classes of inanti'as (hymns), those of the 
Eik, Yajush, 8aman, and Alharvangirases (Atharvana) ; Itihflsa 
(or narrative), such as the dialogue between I -rva si and rurtiravas, 
viz., the passage in the Brahmaiia beginning ' Tiwasi tlio Apsaras,’ 
ote, [S. P. Br. p. 800]; Pnrana, siich as ‘this was originally 
non-existent,’ etc. ; Vidyn, (knowledge), the knowledge of the 
gods, as ‘ this is the Veda,’ etc. ; Upanishads, such as ^ this is 
beloved, let him reverence it,’ etc. ; Slokas, snch as those hero 
mentioned, ‘ the mantras are the sources of the Bralimanas, on 
which snhji’ct there are these slokas,’ etc. ; Ktlfras (aphorisms) 
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occurring* in Voda which coiidonsc Ihe substance of doclriiips, 
as ^ it is the soul, ](‘t liiin adore,’ etc.; Aiinvyrikliyfiuas, or 
iiitorpretations ol‘ the mantras ; Vyakhyaiias^ or exjdanatory 
remarks.” Tlic commentator adds a]terrjativ(‘ exjdanations ot' 
the tw’o last t(‘rms, and tlieii procei'ds: Here, therelbre, eight 
sorts of texts occurring in the Jlrahmanas are referred to; and 
consequently tlie passag*(‘ before us embraces merely mantras and 
Jlrahinanas. The manifesta.tion of the Veda, which already ex.- 
isted in a tix(‘d form of composition, is com])ared to the breathing 
of a j)ersou : tlie Ah‘da \\as not the j*(‘sull of etfurt [n'oceeding from 
the conscious intcdligence of any individual. (.Consequently, as 
}u*oot in respect ol* itself, it is ind('})endent ol‘ (*v(‘rything else.” 

Sankara terminates his co-mnumt on this passage by intimat- 
ing that the author of the rpanishad means to remove a doubt 
regarding the autliority of the Veda, arising ajqiarontly from its 
unreality, if it were regar(hid as created by a conscious effort of 
Brahma, and therefore as distinct from him, the only really 
existing being, and concludes that th('. Veda, unlike all other 
books, is authoritative, because it was produc(‘il without any 
cilbrt of will, like a man’s breatliing.” (8ee Sankhya Sutras, 
V. 50 ; above p. 

This attempt to exjdaiii the whole of the (dght classes of 
works euumerated in the Upanisbad as nothing else than })arts 
of the I5ralimanas, cannot be regarded as altogetlier satishxctory, 
siiic(,* some of tbom, such as the Hntras, have always been 
referred to a distinct class of writings, wdiich arc r(*garded as 
uninspired (see ^Killer’s Auc. Ind, Lit, p]). 75, 8(5) ; and the 
Itihasas and Puranas had in all ])rohability b(‘Como a dis- 
tinct class of writings at tin? period wduui the Upanisluid was 
composed. And Sankara’s ex})lanation is rendered more 
improbable if we compare with this passage the other from 
the Mniidaka Upanisbad, i. 1, 5, already quoted al)Ovc 
(p. 18), where it is said, ^Mho iuierior science consists of the 
Rik, Yajnsh, Sama, and Atharva Vedas, ac(*eiituation {siord), 
ritual prescriptions (/'a//?a), grammar, commentary (iurukta)y 
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prosody ichkandas), and astronomy/^ Here various appendages 
of tlie Vedas, wliicli later writers expressly distinguish from the 
Vedas themselves, and distinctly declare to have no superhuman 
authority, are yet mentioned in the same category with the four 
Sanhitas, or collections of the hymns, as constituting the inftirior 
science (in opposition to the knowledge of the supreme Spirit). 
From this we may reasonably infer that the author of the Vrihad 
Aranyaka Upanishad also, wdien he specifies the Sutras and 
some of the other works which he enumerates, intended to speak 
of the Vedangas or appendages of the Vedas, and perhaps the 
smritis also, as being the breathing of Brahma. The ^vorks 
which in the passage from the Mundaka are called Kalpa, are 
also commonly designated as the Kalpa Bfitras. 

This conclusion is in some degree confirmed by referring to 
the passage from the Mahabharata S. P. 7,6G0, which has been 
cited in p, 73, where it is said that the great rishis obtained 
by devotion the Vedas, and the Itikdsas, which had disap])eared 
at the end of the preceding Yuga.” Whatever may be the sense 
of the word Itihdsa in a Vedic work, there can be no doubt 
that in the Mahabharata, wliich is itself an Itihdsa, the word 
refers to that class of metrical histories. And in this text we 
see these Itihdsas placed on a footing of equality with the Vedas, 
and regarded as having been, like them, pre-existent and super- 
natural. See also the passage from the Chhandogya Upanishad, 

*2 I take the opportunity of introducing here Sayana’s remarks on this passego in 
his Commentary on the Tiig-veda, vol. i., p. 33. AtigamhJnrasya vedasya artham 
avabodhayitwn sizadini shad-anynm pravrittani j ata era teshnm <x2)(iTa~vidyd~rvpat^ 
vam Mundakopani shady Alharramha amananti j dve vidyc* ityadi j . . . sadhana- 
bhuta^dhurma-jnanaAietutvat shad-anga-sahHTindni Jcarma-kfmd'indm apara’-vidyat- 
vam I parama-purushdrtha^hhutaArrahma'-jhdna-hetutvTid upanishaddm para^vidydU 
vam, “ The sizd and other six appendages arc intended to promote the comprehen- 
sion of the sense of the very deep Veda. Hence, in the Mundaka Upanishad, the 
followers of the Atharva-veda declare that these works belong to the class of inferior 
sciences, thus: * There are two sciences,’ etc. [see the entire passage in p. 18.] 
Since the sections of the Veda which relate to ceremonies [including, of course, the 
hymns], as well as the six appendages, lead to a knowledge of duty, which is an 
instrument [of something further], they are ranked as an inferior science. On 
the other hand the Upanishads, which conduct to a knowledge of Brahma, the 
•upreme object of man, constitute the highest science.” 
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vii. 1, 1 ff. (Bibl. Ind., vol. iii., pp. 473 ff.) which will be given 
in tlie Appendix, Avhcre the Itilmsas and Pnranas arc spoken of 
a fifth Veda, The same title is applied to them in tlie Bhag. 
Pur. iii. 12, 39 : ItUidm-pifrdiidni paiichamam vedam Ismrah 1 
mrvehhja eva mnkhchhyah snsrije mera.-darkanah | The om- 
niscient Is'vara (God) created from all his mouths the Itihasas 
and Puranas, as a fifth Veda'' 


Sect. X . — EecapiUdation of the Arguments urged in the Daisanas^ and 
ly Commentators in support of the Authority of the Vedas ^ with 
some remarks on these reasonings. 

As in the preceding sections (vi.-ix.) 1 have entered at some 
length into the arguments urged by the autliors of the philoso- 
phical systems and tlieir commentators, in proof of the eternity 
and infallibility of the Vedas, it may be convenient to recapitulate 
these reasonings, and to add such observations as the considera- 
tion of them may suggest. 

The grounds on Avhich the apologists of the Vedas rest their 
authority are l)rietly these : — First, it is urged that, like the 
sun, they shine by their own light, and evince an inherent 
power both of revealing their OAvn perfection, and of elucidating 
all other tilings, past and future, great and small, near and 
remote (Sayana, as quoted above, p. 44 ; Sankara on Brahma 
Sutras i. 1, 3, above, p. 45, note 31; Sankhya Sutras, above, 
p. 84). Second, that they are not known to have had, and there- 
fore could not have had, any human author, as the rishis 
merely san\ and did not compose them ; Avliile, if they had any 
author, it was the deity, and as he is faultless, they could not 
have contracted any imperfection from being his work (Nyaya- 
mala-vistara and V edartha-prakasa, above, pp. 88 and 52) . Third, 
that the language of which they are composed is eternal, and 
therefore they are eternal, and consequently (I presume) perfect 
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aiul infallible.'’*' (Minuiiirsa Sutras and eonmientary ; Bj'abnia 
Siitras witli Sankaia’s coninKiutary ; abovij, p[). 5‘2-7d.) 

These ar^iuneuts sngp-\s( a lew remarks. In regard to the 
first ground lor maintaining the infallibility of the Veda, riz., 
the evidence which radiates from itself, or its internal evidence, 

1 need only observt' that this is a sjx'cies of i)roof which must 
be judged by the reason and (ainscieuee of ea(di individiuil 
student. This evidence may apjaair conclusive to men in a 
certain stage of their national and pi'rsonal culture, and especi- 
ally to those who hav(‘ bcaai accustonnvl from th(‘ir infancy to 
regard the V(‘das with a hereditary v('ii<'ration ; whilst to persons 
in a dilferent state of mejital ])r()gress, and living under different 
inlhumces, it will appear perlectly fiilihn It is quite ci(‘ar that, 
even in India itself, there existed in former ages multitudes of 
learned and virtuous men who unable to see the force of 
this arguiiKuit, and who consequenlly ejected tlu^ authority of 
the Vedas. I allude of course' to Buddha and his followeavs. 
(iSeo also Part Second, p. ISO If., where the obj(*ctions of the 
rationalist Kautsa arc detai](‘d.) 

In regard to tlie second argument, viz. that the A'edas must 
be of divine origin, as they an' not known to Lave bad any 
buman author, 1 observe as follows. The Greek historian, 
Herodotus, remarks (ii, 2d) of a geographer of bis own day who 
explained the annual inundations of the river Nile hy sup- 
posing its stream to be dt'rivc'd Irom an imaginary ocean 
flowing round the earth, which no one had ever seen, that his 
opinion did not admit of confataiion, because he carried the 
discussion back into the region of the unapparent (ev a<f)avh top 
pvdov dveveUa^; ovk ^€y)(pv). Tlie same miglit be said of 
the Indian speculators, who argue tliat the Veda must have 
had a supernatural origin, because it was never observed to have 
bad a human author like other books ; — that by thus removing thf^ 

In the VriUad Aranyuha Upauishad (p, 688 of Dr. iloer’s od.) it is said : 
Vdehaiva mmrad Brahma jndyate vug vai samrdt paramam Brahma, “By speroh, 
o monarch, Brahma is known. Speech is the snpreme Brahma.” 
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neg’ative n'romids on wliicli they rest their (3asc into tlie unknown 
(Iq)tlis of anl,i(|nity, they do their ntmosi to place theuiselves be- 
yond Uie reach oi’ direct refutation. Ikit it is <o 1)C observed (1) 
that, even if it W(‘re to bo admitted lhaf Jio human authors of tlic 
Vedas were remembered in later ao-cs, this would prove notliing 
more than their anticpiity, and that it would still be incumbent 
on their a])olonnsts to show that this circumstance necessarily 
involved their si!])crnatura] character; and t2) tliat, in point of 
fact, Indian tradition does point to certain risliis or bards as the 
authors of the ^>dic liymns. It is true, indeed, as has been 
already iioti(*(‘d (]>. DO), tliat these rishis are said to have only seen 
the liymns, wliicli (it is alh‘ged) wcto eternally jiro-existent, and 
that (hoy wei’c not their authors. Hut as il ajijiears to lie shown 
by tradition that the hymns were uttered by such and such rishis, 
how is it prorrd that these rishis were not uttering* the mere pro- 
ductions ot‘ their own minds ? The whole character-of these com- 
positions, and the circumstam^es under which they appear to 
have arisen, arc in harmony with the supposition that they wTro 
notliing* more than the natural expression of the persona,! hopes 
and Ibelings of those ancient bards trom whom they proceeded. 
In these songs the Arian sages celebrated the praises of their 
ancestral gods (while at the sanuj time they sought to conciliate 
their goodwill by a variet y of acc('ptable oblations), and besought 
of them all the blessings which men in general desire — health, 
wealth, long life, catth', otTspring, victory over their enemies, 
and in some cases also, forgiveness of sin and celestial felicity. 

The scope ot' these hymns is well summed up in the passage 
which 1 Iiave already rpioted in Part Second, p. 20C. "'The 
rishis desiring [various] objects, hastened to the gods with metrical 
prayers.’* The Nirukta, quoted in the same place, says : Each 
particular hymn has for its deity the god to whom the rishi, 
seeking to obtain any object of desire which he longs for, addresses 
his prayer.” 

And in the continuation of the same passage from the Nirukta 
(vii. 3), the fact that the hymns express the dilTercnt feelings or 
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objects of the rishis is distinctly recognized : — Paroxa-kntali 
pratyaxa'kritdscha mantra hhuyhhihd alpasa ddhyatmikah 1 
athdpi stiitir cm bhacati na dsirmcla * InJrasya nu vlrydni 
pravocham^ iii yathd atasmln suhte j athdpi difir era na stntlh 
* suchaxCi aharn ax'ibhydm hhuydmm surarchd mukhena mkrut 
karndbhydm bhfiydsam^ iti 1 tad etad balmlam adhraryave ydj- 
iicshii cha mantresku 1 athdpi kapatkdhhikdpau [ ^ adyd murlya * 
ityddi . . . athdpi lauyachld bhdm,^ya dehihhydm \ ^ na nnityur disld ' 
ityddi ... 1 athdpi parldccand kasmachehid bhdrdt 1 ' sudew adya 
prapaied a7mrruV ityddi \ athdpi nindd-prakame | ^ kemldy ho 
bhamti kevalddV ityddi | eram axa-sukfe dynta^nlndd cha krhhi- 
prakamm cha || cram uchchdrachair abhiprdyair rishnjdm man- 
tra-drishtayo bharanti | [Of the three kinds of verses specified 
in the preceding section] those which address a god as absent, 
and tliose which address him as ])resent, arc the most mimerous, 
while those which are addressed to the sjxiaker himself [or the 
soul] are rare. It happens also that a god is praised without 
any blessing being invoked, as in the liymn ( R. V. i. 32). * I 

declare the heroic deeds of Iiidra,’ etc. Again, blessings are 
invoked without any praise being oflered, as in the words, " May 
I see well with my eyes, have a handsome face, and hear well 
with my ears.’ This frefjnently occurs in the Adhvaryava 
(Yajur) Veda, and in the sacrificial formula^.. Then again we 
find oaths and curses, as in the words, (R, V. vii. 104, 15), 
^ May I die to-day, if I am a 'ydtudhdna' etc. (See Part First, 
p. 132). Further, we observe the desire to describe some par- 
ticular state of things, as in the verse (R. V. x. 129, 2) ' Death 
was not then, nor immortality,’ etc. Tlien there is lamentation, as 
in the verse (R. V. x. 95, 14), ‘ The beautiful god wdll disappear 
and never return,’ etc. Again, we have blame and praise, as in 
the words (R. V. x. 117, 6), ‘The man who eats alone, bears the 
blame alone,’ etc. So too in the hymn to dice (R. V. x. 34, 13), 
there is a censure upon dice, and a commendation of agricul- 
ture. Thus the objects for which the hymns were seen hy the 
rishis were very vanous!' 
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It is to be observed, however, that though in this passage 
the author, Yaska, speaks of the various desires which the rishis 
expressed in different hymns, he nevertheless adheres to the idea 
which was recognized in his age, and in whicli he doubtless par- 
ticipated, that the rishis saw the hymns. 

I may also refer to the passage quoted from the Niruktax, 49, 
in Part Second, j)p. o91, 399, note, where the form of the metre 
in particular hymns appears to be ascribed to the peculiar genius 
of the rishi Paruchhepa. 

In Nirukla hi. 11 a similar manner of regarding the rishi 
Kiitsa is ascril)cd to the interpreter Aupamanyava; llishtli Kictso 
hhacati karttd stonidndm ity Aapamanyarah 1 ^ Kntsa is the 

name of a rishi, a maker of hymns,' as Aupamanyava thinks." 

I do not, as I have already ijitimated, quote these passages of 
the Nirukta to show that the author regarded the hymns as the 
ordinary productions of the rishis' own minds, for this would be 
at variance with the expression seeing which he applies to the 
mental act by which they were ci*eated. It appears also from 
the terms in which he speaks of the rishis in the passage (Nirukta 
i. 90) quoted in p. 174 of the Second Part, where they are described 
as having an intuitive insight into duty, that he placed them on 
a far higher level than the inferior men of later ages. But it 
is clear that Yaska recognizes the hymns as being applicable to 
the particular circumstances in which the rishis were placed, and 
as being the bond fide expression of their individual emotions 
and desires. (Sec also Nirukta ii. 10 and 24, quoted in Part First, 
pp. 143, 144, and 124.) But if this be true, the supposition that 
these hymns, hymns suited to declare the diSerent feelings 
and wishes of all the different rishis, were eternally pre-existent, 
and were perceived by them at the precise conjunctures wdien 
they were required to express their several aims, is perfectly 
gratuitous and unnecessary, (and involves what Indian logicians 
call a gaitrava). 

In regard to the third argument for the authority of the 
Vedas, viz., that they are eternal, becauec the words of which 
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they are conipoBcd arc eternal, and because these woi'ds have an 
iiihoront and eternal (and not a merely conventional) connection 
with the significations or objects, or the species of objects, which 
they represent, it is to be obs(ii‘ved that it is rejected both by the 
Nyaya and Sfiidvliya scliools.”* And I am unabh^ (if I rightly 
comprehend this orthodox reasoning) to sec how it proves the 
authority of the Veda more than lhat of any other book. If the 
words of the \"eda are etinmal, so iimst those of the Ihiuddha 
books be eternal, and consequently the periection and infalli- 
bility of these heretical works must be as mncli proved Iiy this 
argument as the divine origin of the A edas, whose pretensions 
tliey reject and oppose. 

Against llie eternity of the VedavS an objection has been 
raised, which Jaimini considers it necessary to notice, viz., 
that various hislorical ])ersonages are named in tlndr pag(^s, 
and that as these works could not have existed before the per- 
sons whose doings tiny record, they must have commenced to 
exist in time. This difficulty Jaimini attempts, as we have seen 
above (pp. (31, 03), to meet ])y explaining away the names of the 
liistorical personages in question. Thus Babara Pravaliini is 
said to be nothing else than an ap])ellation of the wind, which 
is eternal. And this method, it is said, is to be applied in all 
similar cases. Another of the passages mentioned by an objector 
(sec above, p. GS) as refenhig to non-eternal objects is It. V. iii. 
33, 14, ‘'What are the cows doing among the Kikatas?” etc. 
The author of the Mlmansa Sutras would janhaps attempt to 
show tliat by these Kikatas we are to understand some eternally 
pre-existing beings. But Yhlska, the author of the Nirukta, 
who had not been instructed in any such subtleties, speaks of 
the Kikatas as a non-Aryan nation, (Part Second, p. 362.) 
It is difficult to suppose that Jaimini — unless he w'as an enthu- 
siast, and not the cool and acute reasoner he has commonly 
proved himself to be—could have seriously supposed that this 

See Dr. Ballaiityno’s remarks on this controversy, in pp. 186, 189, 191 and 192 
of his “ Christianity contrasted with Hindu Philosopliy.” 
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rule of interpretation could ever be generally received or 
carried out. The Brahinanas evidently intend to represent 
numerous occurrences which they narrate, as having actually 
taken place in time, and the actors in them as having been real 
historical personages. See, for instance, the two legends from 
the Satapatha Brahmana, quoted in the Second Part of this 
work, pp. 324 and 419. And it is impossible to peruse the 
Vedic hymns without coming to the conclusion that they also 
record a multitude of events, which the writers believed to have 
been transacted by men on earth in former ages. (See the 
passages quoted from the Rig-veda in the First and Second 
Parts of this work, passim ; those, for example, in Part Second, 
p. 208.) 

We shall, no doubt, be assistcll in arriving at a correct con- 
clusion in regard to the real origin and character of the hymns 
of the Veda, if we enquire what opinion the rishis, by whom 
they were confessedly spoken, entertained of their own utter- 
ances ; and this I propose to investigate in the following chapter. 
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CHAPTER II. 

THE RISniR, AND TIIEIll OPINIONS IN REGARD TO THE ORIGIN 
OF THE VEDIC HYMNS. 

I HAVE already shewn, in the preceding ]>agcs, as well as in 
Part Second of tins work, that the hymns of the Kig-veda them- 
selves supply us with nmnerons data by which we can judge of 
the circumstances to which they owed tlieir origin, and of the 
manner in which they wti*c created. We have seen that they 
were the natural product and expression of the particular state 
of society, of the peculiar religious conceptions, and of all those 
other influences, physical and moral, which })revailed at the 
period when they Avere com])()sed, and actual upon the minds of 
their authors. (J^art Second, pp. ^05 ff; and above, pp. 109 ff.) 
We find in them ideas, a language, a si)irit, and a colouring 
totally different from those which characterize the r(‘ligious 
writings of the Hindus of a later era. They frequently dis- 
cover to us the simple germs from which mythological h'geiids 
current in subsequent ages were derived, — genus which in many 
cases were developinl in so fanciful and extravagant a manner as 
to prove that the correct tradition had long before disappeared, 
and that the lost details have been rejdaced by pure fictions of 
the imagination. They afford us very distinct indications of the 
locality in which they were composed (Part Second, pp. 354-379) ; 
they shew us the Arian tribes living in a state of Avarfare with 
surrounding enemies (many of them, no doubt, alien in race and 
language), and gradually, as we may inter, forcing their way 
onward to the east and south (Part Second, pp. 374 flf., 384 ff,, 
414 ff.) ; they supply us with numerous specimens of the par- 
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ticular sorts of prayers, viz., for protection and victory, which 
men so circumstanced would iiatimilly address to the godswliom 
they worsliipped, as well as of those more common supplica- 
tions whicli men in general offer up for tlie various blessings 
which constitute the sum of human welfare ; and tliey bring 
before us as tlie objects of (Existing v(‘neraiion a class of deities 
(principally, if not exclusively, ])ersonilieations of the elements, 
and of the powei’s either of nature, or of reason) who gradually 
lost their importance in the estimation of the later Indians, and 
made way for gods of a different description, invested with new 
attril)utes, and in many cases bearing new appellations. 

These peculiarities of the hymns, conibin(;d uitli the archaic 
forms of the dialect hi whi(*h they are com])osed, and the refer- 
ences which ar(‘ made to them, as pre-existent, in the liturgical 
works by which they arc expounded ami applied, abundantly 
justify us in regarding them as the most ancient of all the 
Indian Scriptures,*— as well as the natural product and the spon- 
taneous representation of the ideas, f(3elings, and aspirations of 
the bards lioin whom they emanated. 

We can also, as 1 have shewn, discover from the Vedic hymns 
tlumiselves, that some of them were newer aiid others older, that 
they were the works of many successive generations of poets, 
that their composition probably extended over several centuries, 
and that in some })laces their authors represent them as being 
the productions of their own minds, while in other passages 
they appear to ascribe to their own words a certain divine 
character, or attribute their composition to somo supernatural 
assistance. (Part Second, pp. 200 AT., 219 ff.) 

I shall now proceed to adduce further proofs from the hymns 
of the Tlig-veda in support of these last mentioned positions; 
repeating, at the same time, for the sake of completeness, the 
texts which I have already cited in the Second Part. 
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Sect. I. — Passages from the Hymns of the Veda which distinguish 
between the Ilishis as Ancient and Modern, 

The appellations or epithets applied by the authors of the 
hymns to themselves, and to the sages who in former times had 
instituted, as well as to their contemporaries wdio continued to 
conduct, the different rites of divine woi'shlp, arc the following : 
rishi^ kavif mcdhavin^ ripra, vipaschit^ vedhaSy dlrghasntty muniy 
etc. The rishis arc defined in Bochtlingk and Hoth’s lexicon, 
to be persons who, wliother singly or in chorus, either on 
their own behalf or on behalf of others, invoked the gods in 
artificial language, and in song ; and the word is said to denote 
especially the priestly bards who made this art their profes- 
sion,** The word haii means wise,** or ‘^a poet,'* and has ordi- 
narily the latter sense in modern Sanskrit, \ipra means wise,’* 
and in later Sanskrit a ‘‘ Brahman.” Mcdharin means “ intel- 
ligent;” ripascldt and vedliaSy 'Svise” or ^‘learned;” and 
dlrgha^sruty mfxrvviho has heard much.” Muni signifies in 
modern Sanskrit a ‘‘sage” or devotee.” It is not much used 
in the Rig-veda, but occurs in viii. 17, 13 (Part Second, p. 397). 

The following passages from the Rig-veda either expressly 
distinguish between contemporary rishis and those of a more 
ancient date, or, at any rate, make reference to the one or the 
other class. This recognition of a succession of rishis consti- 
tutes one of the historical elements in the Veda. It is an 
acknowledgment on the part of the rishis themselves that 
numerous persons had existed, and events occurred, anterior 
to their own age, and, consequently, in time ; and it therefore 
refutes, by the testimony of the Veda itself, the assertion of 
Jaimini (above, pp. GO-63, and 112) that none but eternally pre- 
existing objects are mentioned in that book. 

If, under this and other heads of my inquirj^, I have cited 
a larger number of passages than might have appeared to be 
necessary, it has been done with the intention of showing that 
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abundant evidenco of niy various positions can be adduced from 
all parts of the llyinn-collcction. 

R. V. i. 1, 2 . — Apiih purvehkir riskibhir id^jo nUtanair uta 1 
sa demii eha vaxati [ Agni, who is worthy to be celebrated l)y 
former, as well as modern rishis, will bring the gods hither/* 

The word piirccbhih is explained by Sayana thus : Purdta- 
nair IPingD-amjlrah-prabhriilbhlr rishlbhih ] By the ancient 
rishis, Bhrigu, Angiras,” etc. ; and nufanaih is interpreted by 
iddnintanair asmdbhlr api, ** by us of the present day also.” 

R. V. i. 48, 14. — Ye chid hi tram rishagah purre utaye juhdre 
itycidi 1 The former rishis who invoked tlice for succour,” etc. 

R. V. i. 80, 10. — Yam At hand Maniish pita Dadhyan dhiyam 
atnata j fasmin brahmdni purr at hd Indre ukthd samagmata 
ityddi | “ In the ceremony [or hymn] which Atharvaii, or our 
father Mann, or Dadhyanch performed, the prayers and praises 
were, as of old, congregated in that Iiidra,” etc. 

R. V. i. 118, (repeated in R. Y. iii. 58, 3). — . . . Ahur 
viprdsah Asrind purdjah | 0 Asvins, the ancient sages say,” etc. 

R. V. i. 131, 6. — ... me asya redhaso narlyaso manyna 
srudhi narlyasah j “ Hear the hymn of me this modern sage, 
of this modern [sage].” 

R. Y. i. 139, 9. — Dadhyan ha me janusham piirro Angirah 
Priyamcdhdh luniro Afrir Manur vidur ityddi j ‘^The ancient 
Dadhyanch, Angiras, Priyamedhas, Kanva, Atri, and Manu 
know my birth.” 

R. V. i. 175, G. — Yatlid purrebhyo jaritribhya Indra maya 
im dpo na trishyatc babhufha | Tdm anu trd niridam johdvmi 
ityddi 1 Indra, as thou hast been like a joy to former wor- 
shippers, like waters to the thirsty, I invoke thee again and 
again with this hymn,” etc. 

R, V. iv. 20, 5. — Vi yo rai'apsc rishibhir narebliiv vrixo na 
pakvah srinyo na jetd | . . . achhd vivahmi puruhutam Indram 1 

I call upon that Indra, invoked by many, who, like a ripe 
tree, like a conqueror expert in arms, has been celebrated by 
recent rishis.” 
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K. V. iv. 50, 1. — Tam pratnasa rishayo dldhyandh paro viprd 
dadh'ire mandra-jihmm 1 ‘'Tlio aiif^iont rishis, resplendent and 
sage, have placed in front of tliem Bribaspati with gladdening 
tongue.” 

R. V". V. 42, 6. — . . . Na fe purre Magharan na apardso 
na mryam nutanah kaschana dpa 1 Neither the ancients nor 
later men, nor any modern man, has attained to [conceived] 
thy heroism, o Maghavan.” 

R. V. X. 54, 3. — Ke u nu te mahlmanah samasya asmat pvrve 
rishayo aniam dpnh | Wlio among the rishis who were before 
us have attained to the end of all thy greatness /” 

R. V. vi. 11), 4. — Yathd chit purre janidra dsar nnedyd ana- 
vadyd arishfdh 1 “As [Indra’s] former worsliippers were, [may 
we be] blameless, irreproachabh?, and unharmed.” 

R. V. vi. 21, 5. — Ida hi tv trrishafah purajah pratnasa dsuh 
parukrit sakhdyah j ie madhyamdsa uta nvtandsa nideamasya 
puruhuta bodhi j “ For lierc, o energetic god, the ancients born 
of old, have been the friends of thee, who didst often approach 
them ; and so too were tlie men of the middle and later ages. 
0 much-invoked, tliink of the most recent of all.” ^ 

R. V. vi. 21, 8. — Sa in srudfii Indra nfitanasya brahmanyato 
vira kdrudhdyah 1 “ Heroic Indra, 8ui)porting the poet, listen 
to the modern [bard] who wishes to celebrate thee.” 

R. V, vi. 22, 2. — Tam ti nah purve pitaro navagvdh sapta 
viprdsah ahhi rdjayaniah ityddl | Him (Indra) our ancient 
fathers, tin* seven sages, desiring food, celebrated, performing 
the nine-months* rite,” etc. 

R. V. vi. 50, 15.— Era napdto maina tasya dhibhir Bharad- 
vdjd ahhyarchanti arkaih 1 ** Thus do the Bharadvajas my 
grandsons adore thee with hymns and praises.” 

R. V. vii. 18, 1, — Tm ha yat pitaras chid nah Indra vised 
mmd garitaro asanvann ityddi 1 ‘‘ Since, in thee, o Indra, our 
fathers, thy worshippers, attained all riches,** etc. 

R. V. vii. 29, 4.— gha te purushyd id dsan eshdm pur^ 

‘ Tbi$ yersf is translated in Benfey’s Glossary to the SSma-veda, p. 76, col. i. 
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reshdm asrinor rhJdndm | adhd aham ted Maghaean johammi 
team nah Indra asi pramatih piteea \ ‘'They were men who 
understood thy prowess : thou didst hoar those fonner rishis, 
I invoke tliee again and again, o Maghavan ; tliou art to us wise 
as a father.” (Tlie word pumsJnja does not occur in any dic- 
tionary to which I liave access. 1 liave followed M. Langlois 
in giving the sense as above.) 

li. V. vii. o3, 1. — . . . Tb chid hi puree kaeago gnnantah 
puro maJu dadltirc deraputre j “ The ancient poets, celebrating 
their praises, have placed before them these two great [beings, 
heaven and earth] of whom the gods are the children.” 

R. V. vii. 76, 4. — Te id deeanarTi sadkamadah dsann ritardnah 
kaeayah pureydmh | gxdham jyotlh pitaro ajivaeindon satya- 
viantrd ajanayann tishasam j " They were the delight [?] of the 
gods, those ancient pious sages. Our lathers discovered the 
hidden light ; with true hymns they caused the dawn to arise.” 

R. V. vii. 91, \.--Kucid anga namasd ye rridhdsah purd 
deedsah anaradydsa dmn | te \d.yaec Manaee bddhltdya avdsa- 
yann’^ xishasaxTi suryaia | ‘'Those gods who formerly grew 
through reverence were altogether blameless. They caused the 
dawn to rise and tlie sun to shine for Vayu and the afflicted 
Maiiu.” (Are we to understand rishis l)y the word deoah (gods) 
which is employed here?) 

R, V. viii. 30, 7. — Sydvdsrasya suneatas tathd srinu yathd 
asrinor Atreh karmdni krineatah 1 " Listen to SySvaava 
pouring forth libations, in the same way as thou didst listen to 
Atri when he celebrated sacred rites,” 

R. V. ix. 96, 11. — Teayd hi nah pitarak Soma puree karmdm 
chakruli pavamdna dhlrdh | " For through thee, o pure Soma, 
our wise forefathers of old performed their sacred rites.” 

R. V. ix. 110, 7. — Tee Soma prathamd vrikta-earhisho make 
edjdya sravase dhiyafh dadhuh 1 " The former [priests] having 
strewed the sacred grass, offered up a hymn to thee, o Soma, for 
great strength and food.” 

3 See Benfcy’a Glossary to Srima-vcda, under the word vas 2. 
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II. V. X. 14, Id (— A. V. xviii. 2, 2). — Idaifi nama rhhihhyah 
j)unw)ehhyah purcchhyah pafhi/n'fdhhyah j “ This reverence to 
the risliifi, born of old, the ancients, wlio shewed us the road.’' 
(Tliis verse may also he employed to prove jliat at the end of 
the V(‘dic period the risliis had become objects of veiuTation.) 

R. \ . X. d(), 14. — Vasishfhdsah plfricad rdcJiam ahraia drean 
lldiid rkinvad 1 ityCidi 1 “The Vasislilhas, like the forefathers, 
like the rishis, liave uttered their voice, worshipping the gods.” 

11. V. X. 00, 5. — Tram aharyathd. upastuiah purvebldr Indra 
harlkvki yajrabhih | “ Indra, with golden hair, thou didst re- 
joice, when lauded by the ancient priests.” 

R. V. X. 08, 0. — Tram purre rhhayo ylrbhir dyan tram 
adhrarci^hit puruhilfd r'tsre 1 “To thee the former rishis resorted 
with their hymns ; to thee, thou much invoked, all men [re- 
sorted] at the saerificcs.” 

Vajasniieyi kSamliita, xviii. 5, 2. — Iinau tc paxdr ojarau pata- 
trinau ydhhydm vaxdmu apahamsi Agne 1 tdbhydm ])atema 
saJn'itdm u lokam yatra rishayo jagynnli prathamajdh purdndli | 
“ Ihit tliese undocaying, soaring pinions, with wliicli, o Agni, 
thou slayest the Raxases, — with them let us ascend to the W(jrld 
of the righteous, whither tlie earliest-born ancient rishis have 
gone.” (This verse is (pioted in the Satapatha Brahmana, ix. 
4, 4, 4, p. 7a0.) 

The ancient risliis, as f^ayana says in his note on R. V. i. 2, 
were Bhrigu, Angiras, and others whom ho does not name. In 
another ]ilace we find Atharvan, Manu, Dadhyanch, and others 
mentioned. I will not attempt to give any critical account of 
these ancient sages. Kor some texts relating to Bhrigu, I may 
refer to the First Part of this work. p. 152 ff. ; and some pas- 
sages relating to Manu will be found in the Second Part, pp. 
y24-332. In regard to Atharvan, as well as Angiras, Prof. 
Goldstiicker’s Sanskrit and Finglish Dictionary, and in regard 
to the same personages and Dadhyanch, the Sanskrit and Ger- 
man Lexicon of Boehtlingk and Roth, may be consulted. 
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Sect. II . — Passages from the Veda in tvhlch a distinction is drawn 
hetwecn the older and the more recent hymns. 

Froiii the passages whicli 1 propose to bring forward in the 
present section, it will be found Unit the Lyniiis which the rishis 
addressed to the gods arc frequently spoken of as now, while 
otliers of ancient date are also sometimes mentioned. The rishis 
no doubt entertained the idea that the gods would be more liighly 
gratified if their praises were celebrated in new, and ])erhaps 
more elaborate and beautiful compositions, than if older and 
pos.sibly ruder, prayers liad la'on repeated. 

The fact that a hymn is callrd iioc hy its author, does not, 
liowever, by any nnams enable us to determine its age relatively 
to that of ot1i(T hymns in the collection, for this epithet of new 
is, as we shall see, ajiplied to nuiin'rous compositions throughout 
the Veda; and even when a hymn is not designated as new, it 
may, nevertheless, be in reality of recent date, com])arcd with 
the others by which it is surrounded. When, however, any rishi 
charact(‘rizes liis own elfusion as new, we are of course neces- 
sarily led to conclude (hat lie was acquainted with many older 
songs of the same kind. The relative ages of the ditlercut hymns 
can only lie settled by means of (he internal evidfuico furnished 
by their dialect, style, metre, ideas, and general eontiaits; and 
we may, no doubt, hope that much will hy degrees be done by 
the researches of critical scholars towards such a chronological 
classification of the constituent portions of the Itig-veda. 

The hymns, praises, or prayers uttered ])y the risliis are 
called by a great variety of names, such as ric/i, sdiizan, yajiish^ 
brahman, arka, uktha, mhia, mantra, manman, matt, manlshd, 
mmatt, d/u, d/nti, dhkhatjCt, stoma, shift, sushtiiU, prasasii, 
samsa, glr, rack, rackas, nltha, nind, etc. 

R. V. i. 12, 11 . — nah stavdna dhhara gdyatrena namyasd | 
rayifii vtravafnn isham | ''Glorified by our newest hymn, do 
thou bring to us wealth and food with progeny.” (SRvana 
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explains navij/asd by piiwahair apy asampaditena gdyattena 1 

A hymn not formed even by former rislus/') 

E. V. i. 27, 4. — Imam u shit tram asmdkaiJt sanim gay at ram 
namjdihsam | Ague dereshn praronhah | “ Agni, thou hast an- 
nounced for do thou announce] among the gods this our offer- 
ing, our newest Ijymn.*' 

E. V. i. 60, 3. — Ta/ti 7mryan hrkla d jayarndnam, asmat- 
sukirttir madhxi-jihvam asydh 1 yam r!t?yjo vryane 7ndnushdsah 
prayasmnta dyaw jxjananta j May onr newest laudation reach 
thee, the sweet tongued, who art ])rodncod from the heart, whom 
mortal priests the descendants of Mann, oft’ering oblations, have 
generated in battle.” 

E. V. i. 89, 3. — Tdn pftrrayd nukld kumahe ray am U hag am 
Mitram Adltiih Daxam Asridham ityddi | We invoke with an 
ancient hymn Bhaga, Mil ra, Aditi, T)axa, Asridh [or the friendly],” 
etc. {Purvakdllnayd 1 nifyayd | nicMd | redatimkayd vdchd \ 
** With an ancient — eternal, hymn — a Vedic text.” Sayana.) 

E. V. i. 96, 2 . — Sapiirrayd ntrkld haryafd Ayor widh prajd 
ajanayad manundm 1 Through the ancient laudatory hymn of 
Ayu he generated these children of the Manns.” 

E. V. i. 130, 10, — Ida no naryehhir rrishaharniann uhthah 
purdifi darttah pdyuhMh pdhi sogmmh 1 Through our new 
hymns, do thou, showerer of favours, destroyer of cities, sustain 
ns with invigorating blessings.” 

E. V. i. 143, 1 . — Pra tav>yasT/h iiaryasi'di dhitim Agnaye vdeko 
matirh sahasah sunare bhare | I bring to Agni, the son of 
strength, a new and energetic hymn, a vocal celebration.” 

E. V. ii. 17, 1. — Tad asmai navy am Aiigiras-vad arcliata 
ityddi 1 Utter to him [Indra] that new [hymn] like the Angi- 
rases.” New, ix,, never before seen among other people.” 
anyeshv adriskfa-pUrvam | Sayana.) 

E. V. ii. 24, 1 . — Sa imdm aviddhi prabhritiM ya imhe | ayd 
vidhema navayd mahd gWd 1 Do thou who rulest receive this, 
our offering [of praise] : let us worship thee with this new and 
grand song.” 
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R. V. iii. 1, 20 . — Eia te Agne janima sandni pra pumjdya 
nutandni vockam | These ancient [and yet] new productions I 
have uttered to thee, Agni, who art ancient.’’ (Comp, R, V. viii. 
84, 5, in the next section.) 

R. V. iii. 32, 13. — Yah ^tomebhh' vdimdhe parry ehhir yo 
madhyamchhir aia vutanebidh j '‘[Indra] who has grown 
through ancient, middle, and modern hymns.” 

R. V. iii. 39, 1 . — Indram matir hrlda d tacky amdnd achhd 
patim stoviadashfd j’lydti 1 d jdgririr v'idatke m^y amdnd Indra 
yat tcjdyatc riddhi tasya | 2. dlraschld d purryd jdyamdnd vi 
jdgrhir mdathc Luv/arndtid | bhadrd rastrdm arjmid rasdnd sd 
iyam ame sanajd> pitryd dhlh | . Tlie song, fabricated by the 

bard, and uttered from the heart, proceeds to Jndra tlie lord ; it 
arouses him when chaunted at the sacrihee : be cognizant, Indra, 
of this [praise] which is produced for thee. 2. Produced before 
the dawn, arousing thee when chaunted at the sacritice, clothed 
in beautiful and radiant garments, — this is our ancient ancestral 
hymn.” {Pitryd is rendered by Sfiyana as pltn-kramdgatdy 
“ received by Bucccssion from our fathers.”) 

R. V. iii. 62, 7 . — lyadi te Pushann dghrtne mshtutir deva 
natyasi | asmdbkls tubhyaiTi sasyate 1 Divine and glowing 
Piishan, this new laudation is uttered by us to thecj.” 

R. V. V. 42, 13 . — Pra sd make sasarandya medhdfh giram 
bhare naryaslm jayainandm j “I present to the mighty pro- 
tector a mental production, anew utterance [now] springing up.” 

R. V. V. 55, 8, — Yat purryavi Maruto yackcha nutanafkyad 
udyate Vasavo yackcha sasyate | visvasya tasya hkavathd nateda- 
sah I ‘'Be cognizant of all that is ancient, Maruts, and of all that 
is modern, of all that is spoken, Vasiis, and of all that is sung.” 

R. V. vi. 17, 13. — . . . SiivJram ted stdyudkaif^ suvajram d 
brahma natyam avase vatritydt 1 “ May the new prayer impel 
thee, the heroic, wTll-accoutred thunderer, to succour us.” 
(“New, 2.C., never made before by others: prayer, ^.e., the 
hymn made by us.” Nxdanam anyair aknta-pdrmm 1 brahma 
asmdbhih kritafh sfotram | Ssyana.) 
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R. V. vi 22, 7. — Tam w dkiya navyasya samshtkam pratnam 
pratnamt parltammyadltyai | I seek, like the ancients, to 
stimulate thee, the ancient, with a new hymn.’' 

R. V. vi. 34. 1. — Baficha tvc jag mur gira Indra purvir vi cha 
tvad yanti v'lhhto maiiiskah | jnird nunancha stntaya rishlndm 
paspridhre Indre ad/d nkthdrhdh j Many prayers, Indra, are 
collected in thee ; numerous hymns issue forth from thee ; both 
before and now the praises, texts and hymns of rishis have 
hastened emulously to Indra.’' 

R. V. vi. 44, 13. — Yah pTirvyahldr uta 7iutandbhir gvrbkir 
vavridlic grmatdm rishlndm | Uc (Indra) who grew through 
the ancient and modern hymns of adoring rishis.” (See R. V. 
iii. 32, 13, above p. 123.) 

R. V. vi. 48, 11. — A sakhdyak suhardagham dhenum ajadhvam 
upa namjasd vachah ] ‘‘ Friends, bring hither the milch cow 
with a now hymn.” 

R. V. vi. 49, 1. — Stiishe janafn suvrataM naryaslbhir gir- 
bhir Mitrdmnmd simmayanid | With new praises I cele- 
brate the holy race, with Mitra and Varuna, the beneficent.” 
C'The holy race, i.e., the divine race, the company of the 
gods,” sitkanndiiayTi janam dakyam janam d era - sang haiyi | 
Sayana.) 

R. V , vi. 50, 6. — Abhi iyam viratli girranasam archa hidram 
brahmand jaritar navena [ ‘‘ Invoke, o worshipper, with a new 
hymn, the heroic Indra, who delights in praise.” 

R. V, vi. G2, 4. — Td naryaso jaramdnasya manrna upa bku- 
skato yuyvjdnasaptl ityddi | 5. Td valgu dasra pvriisdkatamd 
pratnd navyasd vachasd vivdse | 4. ‘'These (AsVins), with 
yoked horses, approach the hymn of their new worshipper.”. . . 
6. I adore with a new hymn these brilliant, ancient, and most 
mighty deliverers.” 

R. V. vii. 63, 2. — Pra purvaje pitard navyaslbkir glrbhih 
krinudhvam sadane ritasya ityddi j “In the place of sacrifice 
propitiate with new hymns the ancient, the parents,” etc. 

R. V. vii. 56, 23. — BkUri chakra Maruiali pitryani ukthdni 
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yd vah sasyante purd chit 1 ** Ye have done great things, o 
Maruts, when our fathers’ hymns were sung of old in your 
honour.” 

R. V. vii. 59, 4. — . . . ahhi t'a dcartt simiatir naviyasi ityddi | 
'^The new hymn has been directed to you.” 

R. V. vii. 61, 6. — . . . Pra mmmanmdni richase naxdnikntdni 
brahma jyjxishann imdnl 1 May the new hymns made in your 
honour, may these prayers gratify you.” 

R. V. vii. 93, 1. — Siichidi nii ^tomani nava-jatam adya In- 
drdgnx Yrittra-hand jushetham | tihhd hi tdfit siihavd johavlmi 
ityddi 1 Indra and Agni, slayers of Vrittra, receive with favour 
the pure Iiymn newly produced to-day. For again and again 
do I invoke yon who lend a willing car,” etc. 

R. V. viii. 5, 24. — Tdbhir dydtam ulibhir nacyaslhhih siisasii- 
bhir yad tdtli vrisham^asu hare | Come with those same suc- 
cours, since 1 invoke you, bountiful [deities], wnth new praises.” 
(The epithet naryaslhhih in this text may possibly apply to the 
word xitibhiby aids,”) 

R. V, viii. G, 11. — Aham pratnena manmand girali kmbhdmi 
Kanva-vat yena Jndrah kishmajji id dad he j “I decorate my 
praises with an ancient hymn, after tlio manner of Kanva, 
whereby Indra put on strength.” 

R. V. viii. 6, 43, — Imam su purvydm dhiyam madhor ghri- 
tasya pipyushim Kanvd ukthena vavridhuli | The Kanvas with 
their praises have augmented this ancient hymn, replenished 
with sweet butter.” 

R. V. viii. 12, 10. — lyarrt te ritviydmti dhltir eti navlxjasl 
saparyantl ityddi 1 This new and solemn hymn advances to 
honour thee,” etc. 

R. V. viii. 20, 19. — Yunah u su naeishthaydvfishnah pdvakdn 
abhi Sobhare gird 1 gdya ityddi ] “ Celebrate, Sobhari, with a 
new hymn these youthful [gods] who shower down benefits and 
purify us.” 

R. V. viii. 23j 14. — Sriisktl Agne navasya me stomasya mra 
vispate vi mdyinas tapvshd raa:aso daha | ** Heroic Agni, lord 
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of the people, listening [?] to my new liymn, bum up with thy 
heat the deluding Raxases/' 

R. V. viii. 25, 24 . — Kasaoantd mpm narishfhapd mail maho 
vdjindv armntd sachd asanam | I have celebrated at once with 
a new hymn, these sage and mighiy [princes], strong, swift, and 
carrying whips.” 

R. V. viii. 39, G. — . . . Agnir veda marttdndm ajnehyam . . . 
Agnlr dedra vgunjida svdhufo naclyam 1 Agni knows the 
secrets of mortals . . . Agni, invoked by a new [hymn], opens 
the doors.” 

R. V. viii. 40, 12 . — Eva Indrdgnthhydm pit nr ad yiatuyo Man- 
dhatrimd Angirasvad amchi ityadl | Tims has a new [hymn] 
been uttered to Indra and Agni after the Jiuinncr of our fathers, 
and of Mandhatri, and of Angiras.” 

R. V. viii. 41, 2. — Tam u s/m samand gird pitrinafadia man- 
mad /lir NdhJid/tasya jn'amstlbliih 1 yah sind/ulndm upa udaye 
sapta-srasd sa mad/iya?nah \ [Worship] him (Varan a) at once 
with a song, with the hymns of the iatliers, and witli the praises 
of JSfibhaka. lie who dwells at the birlh-place of the streams, 
the lord of the seven sisters, abides in tlie centre.” (This verse 
is quoted in the Niriikta x. 5. JVabhaka is said by Yaska to 
have been a rishi (ris/dr Ndhhd/to bah/iuva), A translation of 
the passage is given in Rotlfs Illustrations of the Kir. p, 135, 
where reference is also made to two verses of the j)rcceding 
hymn (viii. 40, 4, 5), in which JVRbhaka (the ancestor of 
Nabhaka) is mentioned thus: (verse 4) Ahliyarcka Ntih/idlta-'cad 
Indragnl yajasd gird . . . (verse 5) Pra brahmdm Nabha/ta-vad 
Indrdgnilliydm wajyata | “ Worship Indra and Agni with sacri- 
fice and hymn, like Niibhaka . . . Like Kabhaka, direct your 
prayers to Indra and Agni.” In explanation of the seven 
sisters, Roth refers to Nir. v. 27 (R. V. viii. 58, 12) where the 
seven rivers are mentioned. See his Illustrations of Nir. pp. 
70, 71. 

R. V. viii. 44, 12.— pratnma manmana sumbhanas tan- 
taih svdm kavili viprena vavridhe 1 The wise Agni, illuminating 
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his own body at [the sound of] the sage and ancient hymn, has 
become augmented.’' 

R. V. viii. 55, 11. — Yayafh gha te apumja Indra brakmdni 
vrittrahan piirutamdsah pumhuta vajrwo bhritim na pra hhard- 
rnasi j '' Indra, slayer of Vrittra, thunderer, invoked of many, 
we [thy] numerous [worshippers] bring to thee, as thy hire, 
liynius which never before existed.” 

R. V. viii. Oy, 7, 8 . — Igafft te namjau matlr Ague adhdyi 
asrnad d mandra sujdta sukrato amura dasma atitke j sa te Agne 
santamd chanishfhd bhacatii priyd iayd tavdhasta sushtutah | 

0 Agrii, joyful, well-born, wise and wondrous guest, this new 
hymn has been offered to thee by us ; may it be dear to thee, 
agreeable and pleasant : lauded by it, do thou increase.” 

R. V. viii. 65, 5, 6. — . . . Jiidrain gtrbhir hacdmahc | Indram 
pratncna inanmand marntrnntam hacdmakc ityadl 1 12, {— S. V. 
ii. 340.) \dcham ashiapadlm aham 7iaca,v^aktlM rUasprlsam 1 
Indr at pari tanr am marne [ 5. ^^We invoke Indra with songs; 
we invoke Indra, attended by the Maruts, with an ancient hymn. 
. . . 12. I twine round the body of Indra a verse of eight 
syllables and nine linos, abounding in sacred truth.” (This 
verse is translated and explained by Professor Benfey, Sama- 
veda, p. 255.) 

R. V. ix. 9, 8 . — Na nary use namya^e suktdya sddhaya 
pat hah | pratnarad rochaya ruchah | Prepare (o Soma) the 
paths for our newest, most recent, hymn ; and, as of old, cause 
the lights to shine.” 

R. V. ix. 42, 2 . — EsJia pratncna manmand devo derebhyak 
pari I dharaya [qu. dhdraydX\ pavate sutah | ‘^This god, 
poured forth to the gods, with an ancient hymn, purifies with 
his stream.” 

R. V. ix. 91, 6 . — Sa pratnarad naryase msvavdra suktdya 
pathah krinuhi prdchah ityadi | “ 0 god, who possessest all 
good, make, as of old, forward paths for this new hymn.” 

R. V. ix. 99, 4 (=S. V. ii. 983).— gdthayd purdnycL 
pundnam abhi anuskata | uto kripanta dhltayo devdndih ndma 
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bibhratlh 1 '^They praised the pure god with an ancient song ; 
and hymns embracing the names of the gods have supplicated 
him.” (Benfey translates the last clause diflei*ently.) 

R. V. X. 4, C. — ... lyatJi te Agm naryasl manlsha iiyadi j 
'^This is for thee, Agiii, a new hymn,” etc. 

R. V. X. 89, 8. — Stmdnam asmay annpavrid archa xmayd 
divo ammam brahma naryam iiyadi \ Sing (to Indra) a new 
and unceasing hymn, worthy of him [?], and unequalled in earth 
or heaven [?].” 

R. V. X. 91, 13. — Imam prainaya sushfiitifJi namyasi/k voche- 
yam asmay usate srinotu nah j I will address to this ancient 
[deity] my new praises, which he desires ; may he listen to us.” 

'^R. V. X. 96, 11. — ... Namjam naryaiu haryasi manma nu 
priyam ityadi | Thou dclightest in ever new liymns, which 
are dear to thee,” etc. 


Sect. III. — Passages of the pig-veda^ in which the rishis describe 
themselves as the composers of the hymns. 

In this section, I propose to quote, first of all, those passages 
in which the rishis distinctly speak of themselves as the authors 
of the hymns, and express no consciousness whatever of deriving 
assistance or inspiration from any supernatural source. 1 
shall then adduce some further texts in which, though nothing 
is directly stated regarding the composition of the hymns, there 
is at the same time nothing wliich would lead the reader to 
imagine that the rishis looked upon them as anything else than 
the offspring of their own minds. 

I shall arrange the quotations in wliich the rishis distinctly 
claim the authorship, according to the particular verb which 
is employed to express this idea. These verbs are (1) hri, '' to 
make,” (2) tax (— the Greek re/cralpopac), to fabricate,” and 
to beget, generate, or produce,” with others which are 
less explicit. 

I. — I proceed to adduce the passages in which (1) the verb 
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/m, ** to make/^ Ls applied to the composition of the hymns. 
(Compare li. V. vii. GO, G, already quoted in the last section.) 

R. V. i. 20, 1 . — Ayaili dcra/yajanmane stomo vipreh/ur cisayd 1 
akdri ratna-dhdtamak , j Tliis hymn, conferring wealtli, has 
been made to the divine race, by the sages, with their mouth 
[or in presence of the gods].'’ 

R. V. i. ol, 18 . — Etena Ague hrahmanii rdvrhlliasva saktl vd 
yat tc chakrlma rkld rd j Grow, o Agni, by this prayer which 
we have inadc to thee through [or according to] our power, or 
our knowledge." 

R. V. i. Gl, IG . — Era tc harhjojand surrikti Indra hrahmdni 
Ootamdsah ahran 1 ‘‘Thus, o Indra, joker of steeds, have the 
Gotamas made for tlnje pure [or beautiful] hymns." 

R. V. i. 117, 25 . — Etdnl cam Amnd rlrydni pra ptlrvydrii 
dyavah arochan | hrahvm krhiruHto crishand yurabhyditt siivV 
rdfio xndatham d vadema | “These, your ancient exploits, o 
Asvins, our hitliers liavo declared. Let us, who arc strong in 
bold men, making a hymn for you, o bountiful gods, utter our 
offering of praise," 

R. V. ii. 39, 8 .' — Etdni tdm Asvhid xmrdkandni brahma stomaiJi 
Gritsaxnaddsah akran | “These magnifying prayers, [this] 
hymn, o Asvins, the Gritsamadas have made for you." 

R. V. iii. 80, 20 . — Scaryacd matibhis tiihhyam mprd Indrdya 
vdhali Kuslkdsah akran j “Seeking lieaven, the sago Kus'ikas 
have 7 nade a hymn with praises to thee, o Indra." (The word 
vdhah is stated by Sayana to be = stotra, “ a hymn.") 

R. V. iv. 6, 11 . — Akdri brahma samidhdna tubhyam ityddi 1 
“ 0 kindled [x\gni], a prayer has been made to thee." 

R. V. iv. IG, 20,-- Eved Indrdya vriskabkdya vris/me brahma 
akarma Bhrhyaco na 7'atham | ... 21. Akdri te harlvo brahma 
navyaih dhhjd sydma ratliyah saddsalt 1 “ Thus have we inade 
a prayer for Indra, the productive, the vigorous, as the Bhiigns 
[fashioned] a car. ... 21. A nen^ prayer has been made for thee, 
0 lord of steeds. May we, through our hymn (or rite) become 
possessed of chariots and perpetual wealth.” 


9 
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R. V. vii. 85, 14. — Aditya Rudra Vasaw jushanta (the 
Atharva-veda lias jusha7itdm) idam hrafma kriyamdnafh navi- 
ya]i 1 srimantii no dicyak pdrthivdso yojdtd ityddi | May the 
Adityas, Rudras, and Vasus receive with pleasure this new 
prayer which is being made. May the gods of the air, the 
earth, and the sky hoar us.** 

R. V. vii. 37, 4. — Yayaiffi nu te ddsvdf7isa}i sydma brahma 
krimantah ityddi 1 “Let us offer oblations to thee, making 
prayers/* etc. 

R. V. vii. 97, 9. — lyam mm Brahmanaspiaic snrriktir brahma 
Indraya tajrme akdri | “ Brahmanaspati, this pure hymn, 
[this] prayer has been made for thee, and for Indra, the thun- 
derer.” 

R. V. viii. 51, 4. — Aydki krhiamma te Indra brahmdni rard- 
dhand ityddi 1 “ Come, Indra : let us make praj^crs, which mag- 
nify thee,** etc. 

R. V. X. 54, 6. — ... Adka prlyam bhusham Indrdya manma 
brahmakrito Vrihadvkthad avdchi | “ ... An acceptable and 
honorific hymn has been uttered to Indra by Vrihaduktha, maker 
of prayers.** 

R. V. X. 101, 2. — Mandra krinudlwam dhiya a tanudhvaM 
ndvam aritra-paraiiWt knnudhvam | “ Make hymns, prepare 
prayers, make a ship propelled by oars,** 

It is possible that in some of these passages the verb kri may 
have merely the signification which the word make has in Eng- 
lish when we speak of “ making supplications,** etc., in which 
case it of course means to o£er up, rather than to compose. But 
this cannot be the case in such passages as R. V. iv. 16, 20 
(p. 129), where the rishi speaks of making the hymn as the 
Bhrigus made a chariot. And such an interpretation would be 
altogether inadmissible in the case of the texts which I next 
proceed to cite. 

II.-— Passages in which the word tax, “ to fashion, or fabri- 
cate,** is applied to the composition of the hymns. 

R. V. i. 62, Vii.^Sandyate Gotamah Indra navyam ataxad 
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brahma hanyojandya ityddi 1 Nodhas, descendant of Gotama, 
fashioned this new hymn for [thee], Indra, who art of old, and 
who yokest thy steeds,” etc. 

E. V. i. 130, C . — Imdni to mckat/i casuyaiifah Ayavo ratham 
na dhirah smpd ataxishuh smnndya tmm ataxhlmh | Desir- 
ing* wealth, juon have fashioned for thee this hymn, as a 
skilful workman [fabricates] a car, and thus they have disposed 
Hit. fashioned) thee to (confer) happiness.” 

E. V. i. 171, 2 . — Eska rah stomo Maruto namasedn hridd 
tashio manasd dkdyi derail | Tljis reverential hymn, o divine 
Maruts, fashioned by the lieart, has been presented by the 
mind [or, according* to Havana, ‘ let it bo received by you with 
a favourable mind’].” 

E. V. ii. 19, 8 . — Era ie Oritsa7naddh sura mannia arasyaro 
na rayundnl taxuh 1 ^^Thus, o hero, have the Gritsamadas, 
desiring succour, fashioned for thee a hymn, as men make 
roads.” (Sfiyana explains raymia by ‘S'oad but it generally 
means knowledge.) 

E. V. ii. 3o, 2 . — Imam su as^nai hridah d siitashtam maniradi 
vochema kurid asya vedat | Lot us address to him from the 
heart this well fashioned hymn ; may he be aware of it.” 

E. V. v. 2, 11 . — Etam tc stomam turi-jafa ripro rathatri na 
dhirah srapd ataxam 1 I, a sage, have fabricated this hymn 
for thee, o powerful [deity], as a skilful workman fashions a 
car.” 

E. V. V. 29, lo. — Indra hrahna kriyamdnd jushasva yd te 
sarishtka navyd akamna 1 rastrera hhadrd suhritd vasvyiik 
rathaiTn na dhirah srapd ataxam 1 0 mighty Indra, regard 

with favour the prayers which are made, the new [prayers] 
which we have made for thee. Desirous of wealth, I have fabri- 
Gated them like beautiful well-fashioned garments, as a skilful 
workman [constructs] a car.” (Compare E. V. iii. 39, 2 ; 
above, p. 123). 

R. V. V. 73, 10 . — Imd hrahmdm vardhand Ambhydih santu 
mntcmd 1 yd taxdma rathdn iva awchdma bnkad namah 1 
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May these magnifying prayers which we have fashioned y like 
cars, be pleasing to the Asvins : wo have uttered groat adora- 
tion/^ 

R. V. vi. 32, 1 (== S. V. i. 322). — Apurryd purutamdni asmai 
mahe rimya iauise turdya | rirapsine mfine mntamdni zaclidihsi 
dsd sthavirdya iaxav} | “ To tliis great hero, vigorous, ener- 
getic, tlie adorable, unshaken thundcrcr, I have with my mouth 
fabricated copious and pleasing prayers, which had never before 
existed/' 

R. V. vi. 16, 47. — A ie Agne rickd kavir hridd tashtam 
hhardmosi j In this verse, Agni, we bring to thee an oblation 
fabricated by the heart.” (Comp. R. V. iii. 89, 1, in p. 123.) 

R. V. vii. 7, 6. — Etc dyimncbldr visram dtiranta maniraiti yc 
vd araiti naryd ataxan 1 ‘‘ These men who have skilfully fabri- 
cated the hymn, have by their praises [?] augmented all [their 
possessions ?].” 

R. V. vii. 64, 4. — Yo voM garttam manasd taxad etam 
Urddhrd'di dhUini hrinatad dharayachcha 1 May he who with 
his m\m\ fashioned for you (Mitra and Varuna) this car, make 
and sustain the lofty hymn.” (The same expression urddhvd 
dhltih occurs in R. V. i. 119, 2.) 

R. V. viii. 6, 33. — Via braJmamjd vayaiii Uibhyam pravriddha 
zajrwo viprd aiaxmajirase 1 0 mighty thnnderer, we, who ore 

sage, have fabricated prayers [or ceremonies] for thee, that we 
may live.” (I take brahmanyd for the neuter plural, as it has 
no visarga in my copy of the R. V.) 

R. V. X. 39, 14. — Etar7t mdt stomam Asiindr akarma ataxdma 
Bhrigavo na ratham 1 ni awrixdma yoshandiii na maryye nityaih 
na sUnuih, tayiayadi dadhanah | This hymn, Asvins, we have 
made for you ; we have fabricated it as the Bhrigus [constructed] 
a car [or we have, like the Bhrigus, fabricated a car] ; we have 
decorated it, as a bride for her husband, continuing the series [of 
our praises] like an unbroken line of descendants.” 

(The following is Say ana's comment on this passage, for a 
copy of which I am indebted to Professor Muller : He Amnau 
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mr% yuvayor eta/fi yatkokia/rt stomafn stotram akarma akurma | 
Tad ctad aha | Bhriyavo na Bhriyata ina ratham ataxama 
myam stotram sa}7isliritacaniah | karma-yogad, Itlbhavo Bhnga- 
vah uchgaNte j aihacd rathakdrd Bhrlgavah j ktncha tayam 
nityatlh sdscatam tanayam yagadlnant karmandm taiutdraih 
sunufti na aurasam piitram ha stotram dadhana dhdrayanto 
martye manushyc nyamnxmia yucayoh stuthli nitarCah sarTiskrh 
avantali | As^'ins, we liave made tliis preceding hymn or 
praise of you. lie explains this. Like the Blirigus, we have 
made a car, we liaA'c carefully conslrueted a liymn. The Ribhiis 
are, from this work heiiig ascribed to them [i'J, styled Bhrigus ; 
or hhmgus arc chariot makers. Moreover, maintaining this 
praise as a coTistant perpetual or (like a Ic'gitimate son) of sacri- 
fice and otlier rites, we have polished, ?.<?., carefully composed a 
celebration of you among men [?]”. (In this comment the word 
yoshand is left unexplained. In verse 12 of this hymn the 
As\uns are supplicated to come hi a car fleeter than thonghty 
constructed for them by the Illbhus : — d tena ydtam manaso 
javlyasd ratham yam mm lllbhavas chakrur Asvind j) 

R. V. X. SO, 7. — Agnaye brahma Rlbhams tataxiih | “ The 
Ribhiis [or the wise] fabricated a hymn for Agni.’' 

III. — 1 next quote some texts in Avhich the hymns arc spoken of 
generatedh^ the rishis. (Comp.R. V. vii. 93, l,inp. 125.) 

R. V. iii. 2. 1. — Yaisednardya dhishandm rtidvrldhe ghntaih 
naputam Agnaye jandmasl 1 ‘‘ We generate a hymn, like pure 
butter, for Agni Vais'vanara, who promotes our sacred rites.” 

R. V. vii. 15, 4. — Navam nu stomam Agnaye dlmh syendya 
jljanam | vasrah kumd vayidti nah | ‘‘I have generated a new 
hymn to Agni, the falcon of the sky ; who bestows on us wealth 
in abundance.” 

R. V. vii. 22, 9. — Yc cha pUrcc rishayo ye cha nutnddi Indra 
hrahmdni janayanta viprah \ Indra, the wise rishis, both 
ancient and modern, have generated prayers.” 

R. V. vii. 20, 1.— Wa soinah Indrarn asuto mamada na 
abrakmdno maghavdnafk sutdsah | tasmdy uhthaM janaye ya] 
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jujoskad nrivad namyali srinavad yathd nah | ** The soma 
cheers not Indra unless it be poured out ; nor do libations 
[gratify] Maghavan when offered without a priest. To him I 
generate a hymn such as may please him, that, after the manner 
of men, he may hear our new [song].’’ 

E. V. vii. 31, IL — . . . Siiimktmi Indraya brahma janayanta 
riprdh j *‘The sages generated a pure hymn and a prayer for 
Indra." 

R. V. vii. 94, 1, 2 (=S. V. ii. 2GC). — lydm ram asya man- 
manah Indra gnl purvya-shitir abkrad imsktir wa ajani j 
sfmiitaift jaritur hacam ityddi | The excellent praise of this 
hymn [or the excellent hymn of this sage] has been generated 
[or, has sprung] for you, Indra and Agni, like rain from a cloud. 
Hear the invocation of your worshipper," etc. (Benfcy thinks 
nianman^ spirit," is to be understood of Soma, whose hymn, ?.c., 
the sound of his dropping, resembles the falling of rain. The 
scholiast of the S. V. makes manmem = stotii, worshipper"). 

R, V. viii. 43, 9. — Amnal te prat ihary ate Jaiaredo vicharshane 
Ague jandnii sushtuiim 1 ** Wise Agni Jatavedas, I generate a 
hymn for tliee, who receivest it with favour." 

E. V. viii. 77, 4. — A trd ayam arha vtaye ravarttatl yafh 
Gotamd ajljanan | This hymn which tlie Gotamas have 
generated, incites thee to succour us." 

R. V. viii. 84, 4, 5. — Srudhi havaftii Tlrakehydh Indra yas tvd 
mparyati siivlryasya goinato rdyah purdhi nialidn as? | Ind7'a 
yas te naviyaswi gvram mandrmn ajfljanat chkkxtiin-manasaiii 
dkiyam pratndm ritasya pipyuskwi | '‘Hear, Indra, the invoca- 
tion of Tiraschl, thy w^orshipper; replenish liim with wealtli in 
strong men and in cattle, for thou art groat. Indra [do this for 
him] who has generated for thee a ne7v and exhilarating hymn, 
springing from an intelligent mind, an ancient mental product, 
full of sacred truth." 

(These verses occur also in the Sama-veda ii. 233, 234, and 
are translated by Professor Benfey, at pp. 230, and 260, of his 
edition. The hymn referred to in tliis passage is apparently 
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designated as both new and old. How can it be both ? It may 
have been an old hymn re-written and embellished ; ancient in 
substance, though new in expression. Compare St. John’s 
Gospel, xiii. 34, and the First Epistle of St. John, ii. 7, 8, and 
iii. 11.) 

R. V. ix. 73, 2. — . . . madhor dhdrdbhir janayanto arkam 
it 'priydm Indrasya tanmm ammdhan | ‘‘Together with the 
honied streams, generathuj the liymn, they have augmented the 
beloved body of Indra.” 

R. V. ix. 95, 1 (== S. V. i. 530). — . . . ato matlr janayata 
si'iadhdhhih | “Wherefore generate hymns with the oblations.” 
(Professor Bcnfcy makes janayata the 3rd person singular of 
the imperfect middle, and applies it to Soma). 

R. V. X. 7, 2 . — Imd Ague maiayas txihhyafn jdtdh gohhir 
asvair abki grinanii rddkah | “ These hymns, Agni, generated 
for thee, supplicate [?] wealth with [or celebrate thy wealth in] 
cows and horses.” 

R. V. X. 23, 5, 6, 7. — Yo rdchd riedeho mndhramcliah purd 
sahasrd asied jaghdna 1 Tat fad id asya pau)7isya)7i gnmmasi 
pita wa yas tarishm mvridhe kiralx | stontaWi te Indra Ylmada 
ajijananyi apurryam purutaniaTfi sxfdanave | Yidina hi asya 
bhojanam inasya yad d pasufh na gopdh kardmahe | md kir nah 
end sahhyd tlyaiishns taca elm Indra Yimadasya cha risheh j 
Yidmd hi te pramatiid dcrajami-vad asxnc te santti sakhyd mdni | 
“ Who (Indra) with his voice slew many thousand of the wicked 
uttering confused and hostile cries. We laud his several acts of 
valour, who, like a father, augmented [?] our vigour and our 
strength. For thee, o Indra, who art bountiful, the Vimadas 
have generated a copious hymn, which never before existed 
{apUx'dya ) ; for we know what is gratifying to this our master ; 
and we collect it together, as a cowherd assembles his cattle. 
Indra, may that friendship of ours never be dissolved, which 
exists between thee and the rishi Vimada: for we know thy 
wisdom, 0 god; may thy friendship be favourable to us, like 
that of a kinsman.” 
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E. V. X. 67, 1. — ImMi dhiyarTi saj)tasirs}mwi pita nah rita- 
prajdtdm brihatm aVindat 1 txirlyaM janayad visvajanyo 
Aydsya uktham Indrdya sansan | Our father Lath discovered 
[or invented] this great, seven-headed h 3 ^mn, born of sacred 
trutlj ; Ayasya, friend of all men, celebrating Indra, has 
generated the fourth song of praise.” (In his Lexicon, Eoth 
gives Ayasya as a proper name ; but says it may also be an 
adjective with the sense of unwearied.”) 

E. V. X. 91, \.\,--Klldla-pe soma-prishtdya vedhase hrida 
matiiit janaye chdnnn Agnaye 1 “With my heart 1 generates. 
beautiful hymn for Agni, the drinker of nectar, the soma- 
sprinkled, the wise.” (See also K. V. i. 109, 1, 2, which will be 
quoted below.) 

IV. — In the following texts the verbal root n, to move, 
send forth,” eic,, used with or without a preposition, is applied to 
the utterance or (it may even mean) the production of hymns. 

E. V. i. 116, 1 . — NdsatyabhyCun barhir im pravrihje stoxndn 
iyarmi abhriyd ira rdiah | yiic arhhagaya Yhnaddya jdydm send’ 
jura n! uhatali rathena | “ In like manner as I spread the sacri- 
ficial grass to the JS^fisatyas (Asvins), so do I sexicl forth to them 
hymns, as the wind [drives] the clouds ; to them (I say), who 
bore off to the youthful Vimada his bride in a chariot which 
outstripped the enemy's host.” 

E, V. vii. Cl, 2. — Pra ram sa Alifra-Variniau ritdrd ripro 
manmdni dlrgha’Sriid> iyartti 1 Yasya bralmdm sukratu ardthah 
d yat hratrd na saradali p/rwaitke^!^ 1 ^^The devout sage, 
deeply versed in sacred lore, sends forth liis hymns to you, 
0 Mitra and Yanina. You, mighty gods, receive his prayers 
with favour, since ye fill [prolong?], as it seems, his autumns 
by your power.” 

E. V. viii. 12, 31. — Imam te Indra sushtutbTi uprah iyartti 
dhltibhih \jdmim padd iva pipratlm pra adhvare | “The sage, 
with praises, sends forth to thee this hymn, which like a sister 
follows [?] thy steps in the sacrifice.” 

E, V. viii. 13, 26. — . . . Ritdd iyarmi te dhiyam manoyujam | 
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, From llie sacred ceremony I sold forth a prayer, issuing 
from my mind [or, which will reach thy heart ?] ’’ 

E. V. X. lie, 9. — Pra IndragmhhyaiJi sumchasyam iyarmi 
smdhdrj iva prerayam ndvam arhaih ] I send forth a [hymn] 
with beautiful words to Iridra and Agni; with my praises I have, 
as it were, lainiched a ship on the sea.” 

(Compare E. V. ii. 42, 1, spoken of Indra in the form of the 
bird called kapinjala, a sort of partridge : lyartti rdchani ariicta 
ndvam | It scuds forth a voice, as a rower propels a boat.” 
See also E. V. x. 101, 2, (pioted above, p. 130.) 

V. — In the following passages, other verbs are eujployed to 
denote llie composition or presentation of hymns. 

E. V. i. ()J, 2. — Indnlya hr'idd man usd incunshd j)^'(^(tn(iya 
patye dhhjo marjaytvita | To Indra, the ancient lord, they 
prepared [or polished] hymns [or ceremonies] with the heart, 
mind, and understanding.” 

E. V. i. 01, 4. — Asmai id u stoma itt samhinonn rathaM na 
taslitd ira tat-shidya ifyddi 1 ‘‘To him (Lnlra) I send forth a 
hymn, as a carpenttT a car, for his food,” etc. 

E. V. i. 94, 1 (= a. V. i. 00). — Imam slomam arhaie Jdtave- 
dase ratharn ira sam moJiemd maulshayd | hhadrti hi nah prama- 
tir asya snitisadl Ayne sahliye wd rlshdmd ray am tar a j Let 
us with our intellects decorate tliis hymn for tlie adorable Jiita“ 
vedas like a car, for his wdsdom is favourable to us in the 
assembly. Agni, in thy friendship may we never suffer.” (The 
root viah means to honour or worship. 1 liave partly followed 
Benfey’s translation.) 

There is to bo found in the hymns a great multitude of pas- 
sages in wdiich the rishi speaks of pi^escnting his hymns and 
prayers to the various deities who are the o])jects of his worship, 
without directly claiming for himself the authorship of those 
compositions. The natural inference to be drawn from the 
expressions which we shall find to be employed in most of the 
cases to which I refer, would, I think, bo that the personality of 
the rishi himself was uppermost in his mind, and that he was 
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not conscious that the praises which he was uttering to the 
gods proceeded from any other source than his own unaided 
faculties. Of this description are the following texts, which 
represent a manner of thinking and speaking very prevalent in 
the hymns. 

R. V. i. GO, 5. — Tam tea vayam patm Ague rayindm pra- 
samscimo matihhir Gotamdsah | We, the Gotamas, praise with 
hymns thee, Agni, the lord of riches.” 

R. V. i. 77, 5. — Eva Agnir Gotamebhir ritdvd viprebhir as- 
toshta jdtaredali j Thus has the holy Agni Jatavedas been 
celebrated by the sago Gotamas.” 

R. V. i. 78, 5. — Atochdma liahugand Agnayc madhxmad 
vachah | dyumnair abhl pra nonicmab | “We, the Rahugaiias, 
have littered to Agni a honied speech ; we laud him with 
eulogies.” 

R. V. i, 91, 11. — Soma glrbhis tvd vayaili xardhaydmo vacho- 
vidali 1 sicmrUlko na dvisa | “ Soma, we who are skilled in speech 
magnify thee with praises ; do thou enter into us, bringing joy.” 

R. V i, 102, 1. — ImdM te dhiyam prahhare make malum asya 
stotre dhishand yat te dnaje | “I present to thee, the great 
(god) this great hymn, because thy understanding has taken 
pleasure in my praises.” 

(Sayana renders prabhare hj prakarsheva sampddaydmi 1 “ 1 
carefully make or accomplish.” Roth renders dnaje “ has been 
honoured.” See his Lexicon, under the word afijl) 

R. V. i. 183, 6. — Atdnshma tamasas pdram ajsya prati vdin 
stomo A sand 0 adkayi | “We have crossed over this darkness ; 
a hymn, o Asvins, has been addressed to you.” 

R. ^ , iv. 3, IG. — Etd vikd ridmhe tubhyam vedho nltkdni 
Ague mnyd vaelidfitsi j nkaclmid kavaye kdeydni asarJisisham 
matibhir upraJi ukthalh j “ Prudent Agni, to thee, who art 
wise, [have I uttered] all these songs and mysterious w^ords ; to 
thee, who art a bard, have I, a sage, uttered these hymns, these 
poems, with meditations and praises.” 

R. V. iv. 39, 12. — Arirrhikanta Gotamd Indra tve stomavd- 
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hasaJi 1 The Gotamas, Indra, bringing hymns to thee, have 
magnified thee.” 

R. V. V. 11, 5 . — Tuhhya idam Ague madhiimattamarri vachas 
tubham manisha iyam cbstu sam hride 1 TvMi girah sindkum iva 
avamr mahlr a prinanti samsa vardhaymiti cha 1 Agni, may 
this sweetest of prayers, may this liyrnii (mental production) be 
pleasant to tliy heart. As great rivers fill tlie ocean, so do the 
wox’ds of praise fill thee, and augment thee with strength,” 

R. V. V. 22, 4 . — Agne chikiddhi asya nah idam vacliak sahasya 1 
Tar7i tvd sukipra dampatc stomair zardhanii litrayo girhkih sum- 
blmiti Atrayah 1 Vigorous Agni, know. these our words; thee, 
with the beautiful nose, the lord of the house, the Atris magnify 
with praises, llie Atris decollate with hymns.” 

R. V. V. 45, 4. — SfildebJur co rachobhir de^^ajushtair Indrd 
nu Agni avasc huzadhyai 1 uldhcbhir hi sma katayab suyajfid 
dvivdsanto Jffaruto yajanii \ Let me invoke you for help, o 
Indra and Agni, with well-spoken words, such as are acceptable 
to the gods ; for sages skilled in sacrifice, when performing 
sacred rites, quick as the Maruts [?], worship with bymns.” 

R. V. vi. 38, 3. — 7'am ro dhhjd paramayd purajfim ajaram 
Indram abhi andshi arkalh ityddi j ** I adore tboc, the ancient, 
imperishable Indra with an excellent hymn and with praises.” 

R. V. vii. G7, »5. — Prdchm u dera AsrinCt dhhjam me amri- 
dhrdffi sdtaye hritaili vasuyum | ‘^0 divine Asvins, make my 
early and unwearied prayer which supplicates w^ealth, to be 
productive of blessings.” 

R. V. vii. 85, 1 . — Punlshe zdm araxasam manishdm somam 
Indraya Varu7idya juhvat | ghrita-p^'atlhdm UshasarTi devim 
ityddi 1 Offering soma to Indra and Varuna, I purify for you 
twain the sincere hymn, like the goddess Tishas, with glittering 
face.” 

R. V. viii. 5, 18 . — Asmdham adya zdm ayafh stomo zdhishtho 
aniamait 1 yuzdbhyafn, bhuiu Aszmd j May this hymn of ours 
approach near to you, to-day, o Asvins, and be effectual in bear* 
ing you hither.” 
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R. V. viii. 8, 8 . — Kim anye j>aryasate asmat stomebhir Amna j 
putrah Kamasya vdm \ hhir (jirbhtr Yatso avwridhat 1 Asvins, 
do others than we [?] sit round you witli songs? Vatsa, the son 
of Kaiiva, has magnified you by his hymns/* 

R. V. viii. 27, 1 1 . — Ida hi m upastiitlm ida vdmasya bhak- 
taye npa vo viUamlaso nama^yur dsrixi 1 For now, possessors 
of all riches, now, in ord(^r to obtain wealth, have I, full of devo- 
tion, scut forth to you a hymn.** 

R. V. X. 42. 1, — Asia ira supratamiri lay am asyan bhushann 
iva prahhara Momam amai | rdchd viprds tarata vdcharn aryo 
niramaya jaritah some^lndram 1 ‘"Like an archer discharging 
his far-shooting arrow, or as it were making decorations, present 
the hymn to Indra. h^agcs, by your song, overcome the song of 
the enemy ; worshipper, arrest Indra at the soma.** 

R. V. X. CJl, 17 . — Eca Platch sunur avferidhad ro visvc Adityd 
Adlte marushl 1 ^mndso naro amariyena astdii jano divyo 
Gayena 1 Thus, all ye Adityas, Aditi, and ye ruling pow’^ers, 
has the wis(i son of Plati magnified you. The celestial race has 
been lauded by the immortal Gaya.** (1 am unable to say in 
what sense the rishi liere speaks of himself as hnmortaL) 

R.- V. X. Ill, 1. — MardMwxU prahharadhvam mamslidm yathd 
yathd matayah sayiti nrhiam j Indrafii satyair d Iraydma krite- 
hhili sa hi tiro (jlnanmyur ziddnali | Sages, present the 
prayer, according as are the thoughts of men. Let us by our 
sincere rites stimulate [?*] Indra, for he is a hero, he is wise, 
and loves our songs.** 

In the following verse, from a hymn in praise of liberality, it 
is said, thougli no doubt only figuratively, that the true rishi is 
the prince who is bountiful to the priesthood. 

R. V. X. 107, eva nshbJi tarn U brahmdnam dhur 

ya^ftanyam mmagam iikthasasam 1 sa sukrasya tamo veda tiero 
yah prathamo daxinayd rarddha \ He it is whom they call a 
rishi, a priest, a pious sacrificer, a chaunter of prayers, a singer 
of hymns ; he it is who knows the three bodies of brilliant 
(Agni),— the man who is most prominent in bestowing gifts.** 
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Sect. W .—Passages of the Rig-veda in which a supernatural character 
is ascribed to the rishis or the hymns. 

In the present section I propose to collect the most distinct 
indications which I have noticed in the vedic hymns of any 
supernatural attributes attaching, in the opinion of the authors, 
either to the rishis themselves, or to their compositions. We 
shall see in the course of this enquiry (I.), that a certain super- 
human character was ascribed by the later rishis, who composed 
the hymns, to some of their predecessors ; (11.) that expressions 
are occasionally employed by the rishis which appear to ascribe 
their compositions to a divine intlucnce generally ; while there 
is a still more numerous set of texts in which the hymns are 
attributed in various forms of phraseology to the agency of one 
or more partieidar and specified deities ; and (III.) that there 
is a considerable number of passages in which a mysterious or 
magical power is ascribed to the hymns or metres. 

I proceed to furnish specimens of these several classes of 
quotations. 

1. — I adduce some passages which ascribe a superhuman 
character or supernatural faculties to the earlier rishis. These 
are the following : — 

B. V. i. 179, 2. — Ye chid hi puree ritasapali dsan cdkaih 
devebhir aeadann ritdni | te chid avdsiir ityddi 1 The pious 
sages wdio lived of old, and who conversed about sacred truths 
with the gods, led a conjugal life,” etc. 

The sixty-second hymn of the tenth Mandala contains the 
following passage regarding the Angirases (see above, p. 120) : — 

1. The Angirases. — R. V. x. 02,^1, 3. — Ye yajftena daxinayd 
mmaktdh Indrasya sakhyam amntatvam dnasa j tebhyo bhadram 
Angiraso vah astu prati gribhnUa mdnamifh sumedhasah 1 3. 
Ye ritena sdryam arohayan din aprathayan pfithium mdtaram 
u ityddi | ** Blessings be on the Angirases who, sanctified by 
sacrifice and liberality, attained the friendship of Indra and 
immortality. Do ye, o sage Angirases, graciously receive the 
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race of Manu. 8. They who by sacrifice caused the sun to 
ascend the sky ; and spread out our mother earth/’ etc. (My 
copy of the K. V. reads in the first line dnasa. Perhaps it 
should be dnasuhy as in R. V. i. 1()4, 23.) 

This is succeeded by the following verses : — 

R. V. X. 02, 4, 5. — Aynitt ndbhd mdati mlgiim grihe dem- 
'putrdh rishayas tat snnofana ... 1 rirupdsak id ris/iayas te id 
gambhlra’repasah 1 Angirasah sunaras fc Agneh parijajnlre | 

This sage addresses you, brilliant beings, within [?] the house. 
Hear this, ye rishis, sons of* tlic gods. Tlic risliis arc various in 
character, profound in emofion ; they are the sons of Angiras ; 
they have been born from Agni.” 

(The last verse is quoted in the Nirukta, xi. 17. See Roth’s 
illustrations of the passage.) 

2. — A supernatural cliaracter is attributed to 

Vasishtha also in the following passage (portions of which have 
been already quoted and illustrated in Part First, pp.* 75 ff. 
and 122.) 

R. V. vii. 88, 7 ff. — Trayah kruiranfi bkucanasya rctas tisrah 
prajdh drydh jyotir-agmh j irayo ghanndsah tishasam sachante 
sarmn it tan ammdur Vaslshthdh 1 8. Sdryasyeva vaxatho 
jyotir eshdr7i samudrasyera malmnd gab/iirak 1 miasyeva prajavo 
na anycna stomo Vasishihd amt etave mh 1 9. Te id ninyam 
hridayasya prakctaifi sahasra-valsam ahhi mncharanti j yamena 
tatam paridhim rayantah apsarasah tipa sedur Vasishpidh | 10. 
Vidyuto jyotih parisafijikdnam Mitrd - Yarund yad apasyatwdi 
tm 1 tat te jamna uta ekam Yasislitha Agastyo yat tvd visah 
djabkdra | 11. Utdsi Alaitrdvaruno Vasishtha Urmsydh brahman 
manaso *dhi jdtah \ drapsaM skanna7n brahmand dmmjena visve 
demh puskkare tvd adadanta 1 12. Sah praketah ubhayasya 
pravidvdn sahasra-ddnah nta vd saddnah | ya^nena tatam pari- 
dhiih vayishyan apsarasah paryajfle Vasishthab I 13. Satre ha 
jdtdv ishitd namobhih kumbhe retail sisichituli samdnam | tato ha 
Mdnah udiydya madhydt tato jdtam rishim dhur Vasishtham 1 
14. Uktha-bhritaih sdma-bhritam bibhartti grdvdnam bibkrad 
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pra vadati agre j upa enam adhvafti sumanasyamdndh d 
gachhdti pratrido Vasishthah 1 Three [gods] create the 
fecundating principle of the world ; [there exist] three ex- 
cellent productions of which light is the first : three fires attend 
upon the dawn : all these the Yasishthas know. The splendour 
of these [sages] is like the glory of the sun ; their gTandeur is 
profound as that of the ocean ; their inipetnosity is like that of 
the wind ; your liyinns, o Yasishthas, cannot bo rivalled by any 
other bard. Tliroiigh the longings of tlieir hearts they seek 
after the mysterious [tree ?] with a tijonsand branches ; weaving 
the veil extended by Yaina [Agni ? see 11. Y. i. (JG, 4.] the 
Vasislithas sat near tlie Apsaras. When Mitra and Yarnna saw 
thee embracing the gleam of the lightning, that was thy birth, 
Yasishtha, and [thou hadst] one [other], wlien Agasiya brought 
thee from the house. And, Yasishtha, thou art the son of Mitra 
and Varnna, born, o priest, from the mind of HrvasT ; all the 
gods received thee — the drop fallen through divine energy, — 
in the vessel. lie the wise, knowing both [worlds?], lavishing 
a thousand gifts or all gifts, Yasishtha, seeking to weave the 
veil extended by Y"ama, was produced from the Apsaras. Born 
at the sacrifice, and impelled by adorations, they [Mitra and 
Varuna] let the same procreative energy fall into the jar ; from 
the midst of this Mfina (Agastya) issued forth; from this 
men say the rishi Yasishtha Avas produced. He directs [?] 
the singer of the tiktha and the chan n ter of the sdman ; handling 
the soma stones, he leads the hymn ; wait on him with reverence 
and good-will ; Yasishtha comes to you.” 

(Two of these verses are quoted in the Nirukta, verse 8, in xi, 
20, and verse 11, in v. 13, 14. See also Prof. EotlYs illustra- 
tions, p. 64, where he states his opinion that the foregoing 
verses which describe the miraculous birth of Yasishtha in the 
style of the epic mythology, arc a later addition to an older 
hymn. I am unable to state the meaning of the word 
pratridali.) 

The two following passages also have reference to knowledge 
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supernaturally communicated, or favours divinely conferred on 
VasLshtha. See Part First, p. 77. 

R, V. vii. 87, 4. — Umcha we Varinio medhiraya trih sapta 
nama aghmja hlhhariii j v'ldran padasya ytihyd na vochad 
yifgdya viprah vpardya sixan j Vanina said to me, the sage, 
* the cow has thrice seven names.’ The wise and intelligent 
[god] instructing us, has declared the secrets of the celestial 
region [?] to this later generation.” 

11. V. vii. 88, 4. — YtmsJdhaiti ha Yantno navi adhad rishi/7i 
ckahdra svapd mahohluh 1 siotdram npmh ^nd'niatrc ahndilt ydd 
mi dydras tatanan ydd ushasah 1 “ l aruna has placed Vasish- 
tha in the sliip ; the beneficent [deity] has, his mighty ^"'eeds, 
made him a rishi, [and caused] his worsliippor to enjoy a for- 
tunate existence, so that his days and dawns have been pro- 
longed.” (See Part First, p. 77, note 82 ; and R. V. x. 101, 2, 
and X. 110, 0, in pp. 180 and 187, above.) 

3. Ylsmmifra , — In one or more of the texts wliich I shall 
next produce, a superhuman character is ascribed to Vi&^"amitra 
and the Kusikas. 

R. V. iii. 20, 15 Amitrdyndko marutdm ini praydli pratha- 

majdh hraliwam) cisrayn id ridah j dyimvarad by'aJmia Kusihdsa 
eidre ckah cko dayyic Agyiiili sayyildhire | Combating their foes, 
like hosts of Maruts, the first-born of Brahma [or prayer ?] are 
masters of all knowledge; the Kusikas have littered a prayer 
accompanied with oblations ; every one of them has kindled 
Agni in his house.” (Sec Part First, p. 125, note.) 

R. V. iii. 43, 5. — Kuvld md gopdy/i karase jaiiasya Jnimd rdjd- 
nam Maghavann rijlshayi | huvid md rishhn pajAmulisaTh sut(isya 
kudd me vasmJi amritasya sixdh | Thou assuredlj?- makest me 
a shcphci'd of men ; thou assuredly makest me a king, o im- 
petuous Maghavan ; thou assuredly makest me a rishi, a drinker 
of the soma ; thou wilt assuredly bestow upon me imperishable 
wealth.” (See First Part, p. 85.) 

R. V. iii. 53, 9 . — Mahan rhhh' dnajah derajutah astabhndt 
midhum arnavarli nrichaxdh | Yismmiti'o yad avahat Suddsayn 
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aprhjdyata Kimkebhir Indrah | The great rislii (\4svaiiiitra), 
director of men, sprung from the gods, and god-impelled, 
stemmed the watery current. When Visvainitra guided Siulfis, 
Indra was propitiated through tlie Kusikas.'’ (See Part First, 
pp. 124, 12o. Indra himself is called a Kaiislka in R. V. i. 10, 
11. 8ee Part First, p. S2.) 

According to R. V. ix. S/, 3, cerlaln mysterious knowledge is 
said to have been possessed by Usanas: I/is/iir rq)rah jmra-eid 
jandndm rihhur dhlra f ktnd kdnjcna j m clad rkeda 'midlaifi yad 
dsdm a picky am giihyam vdma yondm 1 A wise rishi, a leader of 
men, skilful, and })rudent, is Usanas, tlirough his insigid as a seer ; 
he hf. j known the iiidden mysterious name applied to these eows.’^ 

In some hymns of the tenth Mandala, the rishis are spoken 
of as “ B(‘(‘ing” diflerent olyects of contemplation; thus in 
R. \\ X. 72, 1, 2, it is said: I)crd)(dm /ni rayam jd)id pniro- 
ckdma 'upanyayd | ulUha^hu sai<yajndneshit yah pasyad vUani 
yuye | Brahma naspatlr etd earn hanndra ira adhamai devanam 
purrye yayc asatah sad ajdyata | Let us, from the love of 
])raiso, celebrate in chaunted songs the births of the gods — any 
of us wlio in tliis later generation may behold them. Crah- 
manas])ati lias kindh'd these births, as a blacksmitli [blows a 
flaiiK}] ; in the earliest ag(} of tlie gods, the existent sprang from 
the non-existent.” 

(The first of these verses is translated by Prof. Bcaifey in his 
Glossary to the yrima-veda, ]). 154.) 

And in R. V. x. 79, 1, tlui rishi says : Apasyam asya inahato 
mahitmm amartyasya martydsu vixu | ‘"I beheld the greatness 
of this great immortal among thes race of mortals.” (Here, 
however, as Agni is the subject, the poet might easily enough 
see him, while his imagination would supply the figurative attri- 
butes which he goes on to describe.) 

A still more decided instance, however, of this use of the verb 
to see, in the sense of supernatural insight, may be found in 
the verse of tlie Valakhilya already quoted in Part Second, 
pp, 220, which will be repeated below. 


10 
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The next two paflsages speak of the radiance ol‘ the rishis. 

E. V. Yiii. 8, 3 (= S. V. i. 250 and Vaj. S. 33, 
tm puruvaso giro mrdhantit yd mama 1 pdmha-vamdh suchayo 
vipaschitah ahhi stomalr anu^hata j Lord of abundant wealth, 
may these prayers of mine magnify thee ! Pure sages of fiery 
radiance have celebrated thee with hymns.” 

K. V. viii. 6, 10. — Aham id hi pituh pari medharn ritasya 
jagrabha 1 aham surya ua ajani 1 ‘‘ I have accpiirod the wisdom 
of [my] righteous father; 1 have become like the sun.” 

The following texts, which occur in the last book of the Rig- 
veda, speak of tapas (“devotion” or “austerity”) being prac- 
tised by tlie rishis much in the same way as the later epic litera- 
ture docs. This use of the word is not known in the earlier 
books of the R. V. (Sec Boehtlingk and Roth's Lexicon, under 
the word tapas.) 

R. V. X. 109, 4. — Deed etasydm avademta ptiire sapta rlshayas 
tapase ye nishedidi j “ The ancient gods spoke oi* her, the seven 
rishis who sat down for devotion.” 

R. V. X. 154, 2. — Tapasd ye anddhftkydB, tapam ye srar 
yayuh | tapo ye chakrire mahas tdtJis chid era api gachchatdt 1 
5. Sahasra-nlthdh kavayo ye gopdyanti suryam ris/fidis tapas- 
vato Yama tapojdn api gachhaidt 1 “ Come to those who 

through devotion are invincible, who by devotion liavc gone to 
heaven, who have performed great austerity. 5. Come, Yama, 
to the sages of a thousand songs who guard the sun (see 
Wilson, Vish. Pur. pp. 234, 235), to the devout rishis, whose 
nature is devotion.” 

R. V. X. 190, 1. — RHaficha safyaTicIia abhlddhat tapaso adh- 
yajdyata | tato rdtrl ajdyata tatali samudrah arnamli 1 “ Right 
and truth sprang from kindled devotion ; thence sprang night, 
thence the watery ocean.” 

In R. V. X. 167, 1, it is even said that Indra attained heaven 
by austerity : TvatJi tapah paritcupya ajayah svali | “By per- 
forming austerity thou didst conquer heaven,” 

In some places the gods are said to possess in the most emi- 
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nent degree the qualities of inskiSf or kavis. This may imply, 
e com)cmo, that the rishis were conscious of a certain affinity 
with the divine nature, and conceived themselves to participate 
in some degree in the sui)crior wisdom and knowledge of the 
deities. 

R. V. i. 31, 1 . — Team Ague prathamo Angira rishir devo 
devanam ahhamh sumh sak/td iiydd'i | Team Ague prathamo 
Angirastamah kaeir devdndm paribhusham vratam | Thou, 
Agni, the earliest rishi Angiras, a god, wast the auspicious friend 
of the gods. . . . Thou, Agni, the tjarliest and most Angiras-like 
sage, decoratest tlie ceremonial of the gods.” 

R. W i. ()t), ii. — . . . Ilhhlr mi i^tuhhed eiru prasastah ifyadi 1 
^*Like a rhidy wdio praises [ihe gods], he (Agni) is famous 
among the people,’^ etc. 

R. V. iii. J21, 3. — . . . Iftshih sreshthah samulhyaiie yajYHm/a 
pra avitd bhaea 1 ‘^Tliou, Agni, the most fanimmi rish}, art 
kindled; bo the protector of the sacrifice.'" 

R. V. V. J2t), 1. — . . . Archant'i ted marutah puta-daxd,^ tecwi 
eskdM rishir Indra a.d dhlrah j “ Tlie Maruts, (Midowcd with 
pure force, worship thee ; thou, Indra, art their rishiT (Sayana, 
however, here renders rlskl by drashta, beholder.”) 

R. V., vi. 14, 2. — Ag?ilr id hi prachetdh xignlr vedhastamah 
rishih 1 Agni is wise ; Agni is a most sage risliiT 

R. viii. G, Rishir hi pdreajd asi ckali Isanah ojam 
Indra choshkuyase ram | Thou art an anciently-born rishi^ 
who alone rulest by thy might ; Indra, thou lavishest riches."" 

R. V. viii. 16, 7 . — Indro brahma Indr ah rhhir Indr ah 
puru-hutah 1 mahdn mahlbhih sachlbhih | “ Indra is a priest, 
Indra is a rishi, Indra is much invoked ; he is great tlirough his 
great exploits.” 

R. V. ix. 96, 18 (= S. V. ii. 526 ). — Itishhnand yah rishikrit 
svarshdli sahasranithah padavih kaelndm j Soma, rishi-mhulcd ^ 
rishi-maker, bestower of good, lord of a thousand songs, the 
path [leader ?] of sag6s,” etc. 

R. V. ix. 107, 7. — . . . Rishir eipro eichaxanas tvaffi kaeir 
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abhaw demmtamah Hyadi 1 k nsln, fi sago, intelligent, thou 
(Soma) wast a poet, most devoted to the gods,” etc. 

R. V. X. 27, 22. — . . . Indrdya simvad rishaye cha sixat | 

. Let [men] present libations to Indra, and offerings to the 
risldr 

R. V. X. 112, 9. — Ni shu slda ganapate gamshit tmm dhur 
ripratamaitt kanndm ] na rite trat kriyate kiTickana are makdm 
arkam Maghavank chitram arcka | Sit, lord of multitudes, 
among our multitudes ; they call thee the greatest of sages [or 
poets] ; nothing is done without, or apart from, thee ; receive, 
Maghavan, our great and beautiful hymn.” 

R, V. X. 115, 5. — Agmh kanvatamak kama^sakhd ityadi I 
Agui is the greatest of the Kanvas, the friend of Kanva,” etc. 

II.— The Vedie rishis, as we liave seen, expected to receive from 
their gods every variety of temporal blessings, strength, longlife, 
offspring, riches, cattle, rain, food, and victory, and tliey also 
looked for forgiveness of their ofhmces, and exaltation to i)aradise, 
to the same benefactors. Hence it would be nothing more than 
we might have anticipated, if we should further find them asking 
their different deities to enlighten their minds, to direct their 
ceremonies, to stimulate their devotion, to augment their ])owers 
of poetical expression, and to inspire them with religious fervour 
for the composition of their liymns. I think the following pas- 
sages will justify this expectation by showing that the rishis 
(though, as we have seen, they frequently speak of the hymns 
as their own w^ork) did also sometimes entertain the idea that 
their prayers, praises, and ceremonies generally, were super- 
naturally suggested and directed. One of the modes (if not the 
principal one) in which this idea is expressed is, as we shall dis- 
cover, the personification of speech under different appellations. 
The following are the passages to which I refer : they are — 

First, such as refer to the gods generally : 

R. V. i. 37, 4. — Pravah sardhaya ghrishmye tresha-dyumndya 
suskmine | brahma devattatri gdyata \ *'Tp [that which is] 
your strength, the vigorous, overpowering, energetic, [host of 
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Maruts] sinj^ tbc yod-yheii prayer.” (See, however, Part 
Second, p. 219, note 174.) 

S, V. i. 299. — Tvashtd no daii'yam vachak Parjanyo Brail- 
manaspatili 1 putrair hhrdtribkir Adlt'ir 7iu pdtii no dushiaram 
trdnmnafit vachah j May Tvastri, Parjanya, and Braliinanas- 
pati [prosper] onr divine utterance : may Aditi with her [?] sons 
and brothers prosper our invincible and protective utterance.” 

In the next passage, the hymn or prayer is spoken of as 
hiconccivablc, 

R. V. i. 152, 5 . — Achitfani brahma jnjushur yuvdnah pra 
Mitre dhdma Varnne yrmaniah | ‘‘The youths received with 
joy the incom])rehensible prayer, cele])rating the glorious abode 
in Mitra and Vanina [?].” 

(Though Sfiyana, in his comment on this passage, does not 
give to the word yuvdnah the sense of youths, he interprets it 
so, and explains it of tlie Maruts, in his note on R. V. i. 105, 2.) 

In R. \\ X. 20, 10, Viniada, a rishi, is connected with the 
immortals : — Aync Xhnado ^nanlshdm vrjonapdd amntebliih 
sajoshd y trail deaxat simiaftr iyd7iah ityddi | “0 Agni, son of 
strength, Vimada, united with the immortals, hastening, has 
brought to thee a product of thought, and beautiful hymns.” 

In the two following texts the gods are said to have ycncrated 
the liymn or prayer : 

R. V. viii. 88, 4. — Sukta-vdham praihamam ad id Aynim dd 
id hav’ir ajanayanta devak | sa cr,hd)h yajTio abhavat tandpdh | 
“The gods first ycncrated the hymn, then Agni, then the obla- 
tion. This sacrifice was the protector of their life.” 

R. V. x. 61, 7. — . . . Soddhyo aja7iaya7i brahma dem Yds- 
toshpath/i vratapdfii niratacca7i j “ The thoughtful gods have 
ycncrated prayer : they have fashioned Vastoshpati the protector 
of sacred rites.” 

(Who, however, arc the “ gods ” here intended ? The word dcca is 
sometimes understood by Sayana to denote the worshippers ; and 
it may mean no more in these two passages. Sec Sayana on R. V. 
iii. 34, 7, whore he makes deuhhyah-dei'^aixa-litehh/ah stotribhyah.) 
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Ill tlic lat tei* of the two following* verses, \(xch (s])eoch) is 
said to 1)0 divine, and to have been (jcncratcd by the gods. 
Though Speecli is licre spoken of generally, and nothing is said 
of the hymns, still these seem to have come to be connected 
with her in the minds of the Yedic bards, and to bo regarded 
as her most solemn and important expression. 

1(. V. xni, (SD, 10. — Ycfd my vadantl. anchviananl rdshtrl 
demndm ntshasCida wandrCi 1 ehaiaara fo'jam dudiihe payCtmsi 
hta ^i'\d a^yah pammofit jaydma | 11. Dcnfii i-dehani ajema- 
yanta drrds tdm rlvHirdjmh pamro mdanti 1 sd no maiidrd 
hliam iirjani dnhd)id dhcniin ray as?ndn iipa m^htutd d du | 

\Vli(‘n Vaeli, spc'aking nnintidligible things, qneeii of the gods, 
sat down, confcTring delight, the four regions milked forth 
snstonance and watei*s : whither has her highest station de- 
parted ? The gods yenemted the divine Viich ; animals of all 
kinds utter her : may this cow Vach which brings ns joy, and 
yields us nourishimmt and sustenance, — approach us, when we 
celebrate her praises.'’ 

The last V(Tse (as well as 11. W viii. 00, 10, which will be 
(pioted below), derives some illustration from the following pas- 
xSage of the Brihad Aranyaka Upanishad, p. dS2 (p. 251 English 
trails.), in which also Vach is designated as a cow: — VdchatTi 
dhemim npdslta 1 tasyds chatrdrah standh srdhd-kdro rashat- 
kdro hanta-kdrah sradlid-hdrah 1 tasyd drau stmmu derd npajl- 
mnii i^mhd-Imraficha ra.^haf-kdraTicha hanta-kdram maim^kydh 
svadhd-kdrain pitarah 1 tanyah prana riskabko mano ratsah j 
“ Let a man worship the cow Aadi. She has four udders, the 
formula? srdkd, ra.^hotj kania, and sradka. The gods live upon 
lier two udders, srdkd and raskaf ; men upon kanta ; and the 
patriarchs upon smdkd. Breath is her bull ; the mind, her 
callV' 

(The two verses, U. V. viii. 80, 10 and 11, occur in the 
Niriikta, xi. 28, 29. Roth (in his Illustrations), p. 152, says 
the unintelligible utterance of Vach in verse 10, means thunder. 
Though this bo the case, I ho word appears to have a more 
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general signilicaiioii in tlie next verse, and to reicr to speech in 
genera], personified as a divine being. The speech which all 
the animals utter cannot of course be thunder. 

In some of (he ])rcceding verses of this hymn there is 
a enrions reference made to some scejjtical doubts regarding 
the existence of Indra; whicli I quote here, tliough uncon- 
nected with the present subject. H. V. viii. 89, 3, 4. — Pra 
su stomam hharata vajayantam Inclrdya satyaiti yadi saiyam 
asti I na Indro asti iti nema it tea aha ha hit dadarsa ham abki 
stamma | Ay am asml jarttah pahya md lha risrd jdfdm ahhi 
a^m’t niahnd 1 rita.^ya 77id pradi so ranhlhayanli adardiro hhiivand 
dardarlml | “Present to Indra a liynin soliciting food, a true 
[hymn] if he Irnly exists. ' Indra does not exist,’ says some one : 
Svho has seen him? whom shall we praise?’ M am here, 
worshipper’ [answers Indra] ; ‘ behold me, I surpass all creatures 
in greatness ; the diflerent points of the sacrifice augment me ; 
crushing, I destroy the worlds.’”) 

Second: the next sei of passages which I shall bring forward 
either refer to Sarasvatl, Vach, Dhishana, etc. (various names of 
the goddess of speech, or dilforcnt personifications of speech, or 
of prayer), or at least speak of prayer as diehic, 

11. V. i. 3, 11, 12. — Chodayitn sunntdndm chctantl sumail" 
ndm I yajfiafit dadhc Sarasmfi | . . . dhhjo vised virdjati 1 
“ Sarasvatl, who furthers the truthful [or our hymns], and who 
stimulates the wise [or our jjrayers], has sustained our sacrifice, 

. . . She enlightens all intellects.'’ 

K. V. i. 22, 10 . — A yndk Atpic iha avase llotedm yavishtha 
Bhdratim j Varutrlm Dhishamdm eaha | Bring here, youthful 
Agni, to our help, the wives [of the gods], Ilotra, Bharatl, 
Varutrl, and Dhishana.” 

( Yarutrl^ “ the eligible,” may be merely an epithet of 
Dhishana which, according to Sayana —vdy<lcdlf “the goddess 
of speech.” 

II. V. i. 31, 11 . — lldm akriman maniis/iasya sdsanlm Ityddi | 

The gods made 11a to be the instructress of men.” (See Pro- 
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lessor Wilson’s note on this passage, p. 82 of Ids translation of 
the R. V. vol i.) 

II. V. i. 109, 1. — . . . N(i anya yiwat pramatir astl mahyatli. 
$a vdtU d/uycwi rdjayantlm ataxam | 2. ... Athd somasya pra- 
yatl yuvabhydm Indrdynl stomatli janaydmi navyam | 4. Yu- 
vdhhyam deft dfmhafm maddya Indraynl somam umtl sunoti | 
1. I have no other wisdom than [that which proceeds] from 
you (Indra and Agin), I who have fabricated for you a hymn 
supplicating food. 2. ... 1 then, together with a libation of 
soma, generate for you, Indra and Agni, a new hymn. 4. Tlie 
diane hymn \_or rite'], longing, pours forth the soma for your 
exhilaration.” 

(The wisdom to which the rishi refers at the beginning of this 
passage does not, liowever, necessarily, mean the power of com- 
posing hymns. In other clauses, this text contains the same 
words expressive of the fabrication and generation of the liymns 
by the rishi, whicdi we have already met with in section 3, 
pp, 130-13(0. 

R. Vh ii. 3, 8. — Sarasmtl mdhayanft dhiyam nah lid derl 
Bhdratl visraturitih | Tisi'o declh scadhayd barhir edam achld- 
dram pdntu karanam nishadya | *‘May SarasvatT, perfecting 
our hymn [or rite], may the divine Ila, and the all-pervading 
llharati ; may these three goddesses, seated on the place of 
sacrifice, prosper this faultless sacrifice wdth the oblation.” 

R. V. iii. 18, 3. — . , . Yacad ike hrakmand randanidnah 
width dhlyatn kata-mjdya deium 1 Worshipping tliee with a 
jirayer according to tlie best of my power, [I offer?] this dimne 
prayer to obtain unbounded wealth.’' 

R. V. iii. 32, 14. — Yivesha yad md dhishand jajdna ityddi j 

When tlie thought [or voice] entered- into mo, 1 gave it birth,” 
etc. (If dhishatid here mean ‘‘thought,” it need not refer to 
anything supernatural.) 

R. V. iv. 34, 1. — Ida hi vo dhishand devl ahndm adhat pltim 
ityddi | “For on these days the divine voice has ordained that 
you should drink soma,” etc. 
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K. V. iv. 43, 1, 2 . — Ka u sravat katarno yajfihjanMt vandarii 
devah hafamo jushatc j hasya hnditt dcclni amrltcshii preshfhdifti 
hrid'i sreshyuMa sushfutidi mhacydvi j WJio will licar us? 
wliicli of all the objects of adoration ? wliicb of all ibe gods will 
receive our praises? In tlie heart of whom among the im- 
mortals can we infix this our dicinc and dearest hymn, accom- 
panied by excellent oblations?” 

li. V. vii. 34, 1. — Pra sii/frd ctic den 7namsha> as^nat sutashto 
ratko na rdjl 1 May prayer, brilliant and d'mne^ proceed from 
us, like a well-fabricated chariot drawn by steeds.” 

U. V, vii. 34, U . — Ahht ro denfit dhtyant dadidhram pra vo 
dccatra rdchont krfmidhrain j “ lieeeive towards you the dieme 
hymn ; proclaim the song for yourselves among the gods.” 

R. \\ vii. OC), 3. — . . . Pdye den d/nshana dhdti dcram 1 

Tlic d'tnnc voice disposes [?J the god to bestow [?] wealth.” 
(This verse is translated by Professor Bcnfey in his Glossary to 
the Sama-veda under the root ridf ]). 170.) 

Tl. vii. 9(), 3. — Phadrain id hhadra krujaeat Sarasvatl 
akardrl ehetati edjinlratl | y\indn(l Jamadaynlmt stuvcuid cha 
Vasisktkacat | ‘‘ May the gracious Saras vati bless us. The 
generous [goddess] rich in oblations, stimulates us, when praised 
after the manner of Jamadagni or lauded aftei* the fashion of 
Vasishtha.” 

R. viii. 90, 10. — Yachoridam rdcham %id'lrayanUm, msrd- 
bkir diubhir vpatishthamdndm | deroTt decebhyah pari cyushWi 
gam d md aerikta marttyo dabhrachctCih 1 Let not any mortal 
of little intelligence do violence to the cow, the dhinc Vach, 
who is skilled in praise, who utters her voice aloud, who asso- 
ciates with all the gods, and arrives with all the hymns.” 

R. V. ix, 33, 5 . — Ahhl brahmlr anmkaia yahnr ritasya 
mdtaro marmrijyantc dimh mum j ^‘The great devotional [?] 
mothers of the sacrifice have uttered praise : they decorate the 
child of the sky.” 

R. V. X. 35, 6. — . . . Rdyo janitrltri dJmhandm upa brute j 

I address myself to Dhishana, the generatrix of wealth.” 
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E. V. X. 71, 1 S.’—Br'thaspate prathamafii vacho agrafa yat 
prairala nainadheyaiJi dadhanali 1 yad cshd)7t sreshtham yad 
aripram dsit prend tad cshdni mlutam guhd dcih 1 2. Saktwn 
iva iitaiind punanto yatra dhlrd manasd cdcham akrata | ati'd 
sakkdyah sakhyaid jdnafe hhadra cshdai laxniir nlhtd adhi 
vdchi 1 3. Yajhena rdchak padarfiyam dyan tdm anmdindann 
nshhhii prartshimn 1 tdm dbkritya vyadadhuh jmrutrd tdm 
sapta rebhd abhi sannai'untc 1 4. Vta trait pai^y an na. dadarsa 
vdcham uta tm}j> srinoan na srhjoti cndm 1 uto trasmai tanrmli 
risasre jdyeva patye nsail snvdsdh 1 5. Uta trar7t sakhye sthira- 
pltam dhnr nainafii kmranty api vdjlncshu j adltenvd charati 
may ay d csha vdchafh mknn'dn aphaldin apia^hpani j C. Yas 
titydja sacidcidam sakhdyafft na ta^ya vdchi apt bhdgo astl | yad 
v7i srinoti alakam srifioti na hi pravcda sukritasya pantham j 
1. 0 Briliaspati, tliat first anil principal name of speecli (Vach), 

that which possessing, they uttered alond [?], tliat which was to 
tliein tlie most excellent and spotless, that which they had kept 
secret has, through love, [been made] manifest. 2. AVherever 
the wise, — cleansing, as it were, meal with a sieve, — have uttered 
speech with intelligence, their friends recognize [their] friend- 
liness ; an auspicious fortune [or sign] is impressed upon their 
speech, 3. Through sacrifice they followed the track of Vach, 
and found her entered into the rhhis: bearing her, tliey divided 
her into many portions : her the seven poets colei jrate. 4. One 
man, seeing, sees not Vach ; hearing, he hears her not ; to 
another she reveals her form, as an elegantly attired and loving 
wife displays lier person to her husband. 5. Tliey say that one 
man has a sure defence in [her] friendship ; men cannot injure 
him even in battle ; but that man consorts with an unprofitable 
delusion who has [only] heard speech [Vach] which is [to him] 
without fruit or flower. 0. He who has abandoned his discern- 
ing friend, has no portion in Vach ; whatever he hears he hears 
in vain ; he knows not the path of virtue.” 

(The second, fourth, and fifth verses of this obscure hymn arc 
quoted in the Nirukta, iv. 10; i. 19, and 20 ; and are explained 
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in Professor Roth’s lllnstralioiis. Verses 2 and 4 are also quoted 
and interpreted in the Mahablulshya ; sec pp. 80 and 81 of Dr, 
Ballantyne’s edition. The verse which is of most importance 
for my present purpose, is, however, tlio tliird, whicli speaks of 
Vach having entered mto the rhhk. The idea of Vach being 
divided into many portions will be found again below in R. V. 
X. 125, 8.) 

R. V. X. 90, 10. — . . . Mala clad hi dhtshana aharyad Ityadl 1 
The great voice [or liyinn] has desired thee.” 

R. V. X. 110, 8 ( ™ Vaj. S. 29, 88). — A no yajTutvi Bhdratl 
tuyam etu lid manmhead iha chctayanfi 1 tisro devlr barhir d 
idai/i syojfa/H Sarasratl srapafiah mdaniii \ L(‘t BharatT 

come quickly here to our sacrilic(‘, with lla, wIjo instructs us 
like Maun [ or like a man], and witli Sarasvati : let these three 
goddesses, skilful in rites, sit down upon this bc'autiful sacrificial 
grass.” 

R. V. X. 125, 3. — Ahaiit rdshtrl mnyamani msundM chlkitnshi 
pratliamd yajfuydncwi j tain md deed ryadadhdi piirutrd 
hhuristhdtrdm bhdri dcesayanfun 1 4. Mayd so annum atti yo 
npasyatl yah yrdniti ya wt srhjoti vhtam | amantaro mdfft 
tc upaxiyanii h'udhi h'tita sraddhicafh tc eadomu 1 5. 2 \ham cm 
scayam idam radami jnshfam devebhir ida rndnushchhlli | ya)7t 
kdmaye tam tarn vyram hrlnoml tarn hrahmdnam lam rishhJt taih 
sumcdhdm | 8. am the queen, the centre of riches, intelli- 
gent, the first of the objects of adoration : the gods have 
separated me into many portions, have assigned me many 
abodes, and made me widely pervading. 4. He who has 
insight, who lives, who hears [my] sayings, eats through me 
[the sacred] food. Those men who are foolish destroy me, 
[or, those who disregard me, perish]. Listen, thou who art 
learned, I declare to thee what is worthy of belief. 5. I myself 
make known this which is agreeable both to gods and men. 
Him whom I love I make terrible, [I make] him a priest, [I 
make] him a nshi^ [I make] him intelligent.” (This passage 
occurs also in the Atharva-veda, iv. 30, 2 fl’., but with some 
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various readings, as a\H^myantah for dvesayantwiy and smddhe- 
yam for araddhivam, etc. The hymn is translated by Mr. Cole- 
brooke, Ess. i. 32, or p. 16 of W. and N.'s ed.) 

R. V. X. 176, 2. — Pra dccaflt dcrya dhiyd hharata Jatavcdasain 
havyd no nixad dmishak 1 ‘'By dlclne 2 ^rayer produce Jatavedas: 
may he present our oblations in order.’' 

E. V. X. 177, 1. — Patayyam ahtam asxirasya may ay d hridd 
pasyanti manam vipaschitah 1 samndrc antah karayo nchaxate 
maflchindm 2 ^(^dam ichhanti tcdhasah 1 2. Patanyo tdcham 
manam bihhartti tdtTi Gandharw aradad yarbke antah | tdifi 
dyotamdndm s vary am manishdm ritasya 2 ^(^de hacayo nipdnti \ 
** Sages beliold with the heart and mind the Bird enveloped by 
the wisdom of the Asura : the wise perceive him in the sky : 
the prudent seek alter the abode of his rays. 2. The Bird 
cherishes sjicecli with his mind: the Gandharva hath uttered 
her in the womb : the bards preserve in the jdace of sacred rites 
this shining and celestial intellect.” (Bee also R. V. x. 189, 3, 
vdk patanydya dhlyafc) 

Third : I shall now adduce the passage's in which other Vedic 
deities, whether singly or in concert, are spoken of as concerned 
in the production of the hymns. 

AditL — In R. V. viii. 12, 14, Aditi is mentioned as fulfilling 
this function : Yad uta soardje Ad'tOh slomam Indrdya jljanat 
puni-prasasiam utaye Hyddl 1 ‘‘Wlnai Aditi ycncratcd for the 
self-resplendent liidra a hymn abounding in praises, to suppli- 
cate succour,” etc. 

Ayni, — R. V. i. 18, 6, 7. — Sadasaspatm abhutam priyam 
Indrasya kdmyam j sanim medhdm aydsisham j yasmad rite na 
siddhyati yajfio vipaschitas chana 1 Ba dhlndfti yoyam invati 1 
6. "I have resorted, for wisdom, to Sadasaspati (Agni), the 
wonderful, the dear, the beloved of Indra, the beneficent; (7) 
without whom the sacrifice of the wise does not succeed: he 
pi*omotes the course of our ceremonies.” 

R. V. iv. 5, ^,~Sdma dvibarhd rnahi tiyma-bhmhtih Bahasra- 
retd vTiBhabhas tumhmdn | padam na yor apayulkaih nndrdn 
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Agnir mahyatTi pra id u vockad manlshdm 1 C. Idam me Ague 
khjate pdmka aminate gurum hhdram na mamna 1 Yrihad 
dadhatha dhrishata gahhlraiTi yahvam prishfham prayasd sapta- 
dhdtu I Agni occupying fcwo positions, the fierce-flaming, the 
prolific, the showerer of benefits, the opulent, who knows tlic 
sacred hymn, mysterious as the track of a [missing cow], has 
declared to me the knowledge [of it]. 6. To me who am feeble, 
though innoxious, thou, o Agni, purifier, hast given, as a heavy 
load, this great, profound, and extensive hymn, of seven elements, 
with efficacious oblations.” (1 find a difficulty, even with the 
help of Sfiyanu’s Commentary, in translating the remaining 
word of this verse, prishfham. See Part Second, p. 489.) 

R. V. iv. (), 1. — Traiit hi visram ahhl asl manma jrra vedhasas 
chit tirasi manlshdm | Thou presidest over all thoughts [or 
prayers] ; thou promotest the praises of the sage.” 

R. V. iv. 11, \\,--Tcad Agnc hdryd tcad mcoushds trad ukthd 
jay ante rddhydni j From thee, Agni, proceed poetic thoughts ; 
from thee the products of the mind ; from thee effective hymns/' 

R. V. X. 21, 5. — Agnir jilto Athai'rand vidad dsrani kdvyd | 

Agni, generated by Atharvan, is acquainted with all wisdom.” 

R. V. X. 91, 8. — . . , Medhahdram ridathasya prasadhanam 
Agnxm ityadl | “ Agni, the giver of understanding, the accom- 
plisher of sacrifice.” 

R. V. X. 4, 5. — Yad xo vayam prammdmo xratdni rldushafn 
deva amdxtsiardisah 1 Agnis tad rim^am dprindti vidcan ycbhir 
devan ritubhih kalpaydti | Yat pdkatrd manasd danadaxa na 
yaj'hasya manxaie martydsak | Agnis tad hotd TcraUivid vijdnan 
yajishtko demn ritnso yajdti 1 “ When, o [ye] gods, we, the most 
unwise among the wise, undertake sacred rites in your honour, the 
wise Agni completes them all, at the stated seasons which he 
assigns to the gods. When men, devoted to sacrifice, do not, 
from their ignorance, rightly comprehend the mode of worship, 
Agni, the skilful sacrificer, and most eminent of priests, know- 
ing the ceremonial, worships the gods at the proper seasons.” 

(As rites and hymns were closely united in the practice of the 
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early Indians, and are often cx)n*esscd by tlie same words; if 
Agni was supposed to be the director of the oiu;, viz., tlie obla- 
tions, he iniglit easily come to be also regarded as aiding in the 
production of the other — the liynms. Verse 4, occurs also in the 
A. V. xix. 59, 1, 2, where, however, (Ij)rhjatu is read ‘instead of 
aprinati, an<l in place of the Avords yeb/ur decdn, etc., at the 
close of the verse, wo have, somakeka yo brdhmatmn d viresa | 
and Soma, who entered into the priests.”) 

BrahrnmiaspatL — R. V. i. 40, 5, 0. — Pra nunavi Brahman- 
aspatir mantram radatl nhthyam 1 yasmmn Indro Yaruno 
Mitrah Aryamd derd okdihsi chakrlre | Tam id vochema vida- 
theshu mmbimvam. mantram derd anehasam ityddi 1 Brahrnan- 
aspati (abiding in the worshijApers mouth, according to the 
scholiast) utters the hymn accompanied with praise, in Avhich 
the gods, Indra, Varuiui, Mitra, and Aryaman, have made their 
abode. Let us utter, gods, at sacrifices, that spotless hymn, 
conferring felicity.” (Roth in his Lexicon c.onsiders okas to 
mean good pleasure,” satisfaction.” f^eo also his Essay on 
Brahma and the Brahmans, Jour, of the Germ. Or. Soc. i. 74.) 

Bri/uisjjati. — R. V. ii. Sii, 2. — Vsrdh ira suryo jyotiskd maho 
visreshdm ij janitd hrahmandm asi | As the glorious sun by 
his lustre generates rays, so art thou (Brihaspati) the generator 
of all prayers.” 

Gandharva. — According to Professor Roth (sec under the 
word in his Lexicon), the GaudharA^a is represenled in the Veda 
as a deity AAdio knows and reveals the secrets of heaven, and 
divine truths in general; in j)roof of which he quotes the 
following texts : — 

E. V. X. 139, 5. — Visvdvastir abhi tad no grindtu diryo Gan- 
dharvo rajaso nmdna}i | Yad rd gkd satyam uia yad na vidma 
dhiyo kmvdno dhiyah id nah avydh 1 May the celestial Gan- 
dharva VisvSvasu, who is the measurer of the atmosphere, de- 
clare to us that which is true, or which we know not. May he 
receive and delight in our hymns, [or, stimulating our interests, 
may he prosper our hymns].” 
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A. V. ii. 1, 2, — Pra tad rocked amrhasya Gandharro 

dhdma 'paramam gahd yat 1 May the Gandharva, who knows 
the world of the imiHortals, declare to us that supreme and 
mysterious abode/' 

Indra. — E. V. iii. 54, 11 ,—Mahat tad rah karmjak chdrit 
ndina yad ha deed bhamtha rlsve indre | sahkd Itibkuhhih puru- 
huta prhjebhh' iindm dMyaiti sdtaye taxatd nah j Great, o 
sage [Asviiis], is that cherished name of yours, through whicli 
[or, tliat] ye all become gods with (in) Indra. Do thou, much 
invoked (Indra), our friend, with the beloved Eibhus, fabricate 
(or dispose) this hymn for our w^’clfare." (Tliis may merely 
mean that liidra was asked to give a favourable issue to the 
prayer of tlie worsliii)i)cr, not to compose his hymn for him. 
See Eotlfs Jx^xicon, under tlio Avord fax, 3.) 

E. V. vi. 2C, — Team hariiit ehodayah arhasdtdv ityddi 1 

‘^Thou (Indra) didst stimulate the poet in the composition of his 
hymns,'’ etc. (Biiyana renders arkasdfau, for the sake of 
finding food.") 

E. y. vi. IS, 15. — /{risked kritno ahritafii yat tc asti vktham 
7iavlyo janayasra yajTiaih 1 Energetic (Indra), do what thou 
hast never yet done ; (jencraie a new song witli the sacrifices." 

E, V. vi. ^14, 1. — Hath eka ire jaymur girak Indra purrlr vi 
cka trad yanti ribkro maniskdh | “ Many hymns arc congre- 
gated in thee, o Ind]*a, and numerous products of the mind issue 
from thee." (This verse has been already quoted in p. 124.) 

E, V. vi. 47, 10. — Indra mrila mahyaiii jirdtum icheka cho- 
ddya dkiyam ayaso na dkdrdm j Yat keheka ahain trdyur idarit 
vaddmi taj jushasva kridki md dcravantam | ^^0 Indra, gladden 
me, decree life for mo, sharpen my intellect like the edge of an 
iron instrument. Whatever 1, longing for thee, now utter, do' 
thou accept ; give me divine protection." (Compare with the 
word ckodaya the use of the word prachodaydt in the Qayatrl, 
E. V. iii. 62, 10, which will be given below.) 

E. V. vii. 97. 3. — Tam u namasd kavirbkih susevam Brak- 
manaspatifh grimshe 1 Indrailt sloko mahi daivyali sishaktu yo 
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brahmano deimkrita,v/a raja | 5. lYwi a no arkam ainritCiyajusk- 
tarn ime dhasur amritasah puy'djdk iiyCidi j 6. I invoke with 
reverence and with ofFi*riiigs the b(3ncficent Brahmanaspati. Let 
a great and divine song celebrate Iiidra, who is king of the 
prayer made by the devas. 5. May these ancient immortals 
make this our hymn acceptable to the immortal/' etc. (Are we 
to understand the word dem here of gods or ^yrlesfs ?) 

R. V^. viii. 13, 7. — Pratnaraj janay a glrah srlnudhl jaritur 
kavam 1 As of old, generate hymns ; liear the invocation of 
thy worshipper.” 

li. V. X. 112, 9. — Nl shti shla ganapate ganeshu team dhur 
tHpratamam kamnCm ] na rite teat kriyate klfichana are mahdm 
arkam Maghavan chltram arcka | Lord of assemblies, sit amid 
our multitudes ; they call thee the wisest of poets. Nothing is 
done without, or apart from thee ; Maghavan, receive with favour 
our great and beautiful hymn.” (Already quoted in p. 148.) 

fyidra and Yishna, — 11. V. vi. 69, 2. — Yd 'visvdsdt7i janitdrd 
matlndm Indrd-Ylshnrt kalasd soma-dhCind | Pra ram glrah 
sasyamdndh acanUt pra stomdso glyamdndsah arhaih | Indra 
and Vislmii, ye who arc tlie generators ol‘ all hymns, who are 
the vessels into which soma is ])Oiired, may the praises which 
are now recited gratify you, and the songs which are chaunted 
with encomiums.” 

Indra and Varuna, — The following passage is not, properly 
speaking, a portion of the Rig-veda, as it is part of one of the 
Valakhilyas or apocryphal additions (described in Part Second, 
p. 210), which are found inserted between the 48th and 49th 
hymns of tlie 8th Mandala. From its style, however, it appears 
to be nearly as old as some parts of the R. V. 

Indrdmrund yad rlshibhyo manishdfii vdcho matirJt srutam 
adattam agre 1 ydni sthdndny asrijanta dhird yajfiam tamdnds 
tapasd 'bhyapasyam j Indra and Varuna, I have seen through 
deration that which formerly gave to the rishis, wisdom, under- 
standing of speech, sacred lore, and all the places which the sages 
created, when performing sacrifice.” (See Part Second, p. 220.) 
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Puskan. — R. V, x. 20, 4 . — Marrisimahi tm vayam asmdkatJi 
deoa Puskan matlndficlia sadhanam viprdndficha adharam | 

We adore thee, divine Pushan, the accomplisher of our hymns, 
and the stimulator of sages.” 

SautrL^-R. V. iii. 02 (-= S. V. ii. 812, and Vaj. S. iii. 35).— 
Tat Savitur %mrenyam hkargo dcmsya dlimahi | dldyo yo nah 
prachodayat | ''We meditate that excellent glory of the divine 
Savitri ; may he stimulate our understandings [or hymns, or 
rites].” 

(This is the celebrated Giiyatrl, the most sacred of all the 
texts in the Veda. See Colebrooke’s Misc. Ess. i. pp. 29, 30, 
127, and 175 ; or pp. 14, 15, 78, and 109 of W. and N.’s ed. 
Benfey (S. V. p. 277) translates the Gayatri tlius : " May we 
receive the glorious brightness of this, tlic generator, of the god 
who shall prosper our works.” 

The Linga Purana (Part II. sec. 48, 5 ff., Bombay litho- 
graphed ed.) gives the following "varieties” of the Gayatri, 
\adapted to modern Saiva worship : Gdyatrl-bheddh ]1 Tatpuru- 
shay a vidmahe rdg-msuddkdya dhlmahi j Tan naJi Sivah pmcho- 
dayat || Ganambikaycd vidmahe karmaslddhyai cka dhxmahi ] 
Tan no Gaiifl prachodayat 1| Tatpurushdya vidmahe Mahade- 
vdya dhlmahi j Tan no liadralt prachodayat |1 Tatpurushdya 
vidmahe Vaktratunddya dhlmahi 1 Tan no Dantth prachodayat 1| 
Mahdsendya vidmahe vagvisuddhdya dhlmahi 1 Tan nah Skan- 
dah prachodaydt 1| Tlxnasrlngdya vidmahe Ycdapaddya dhl- 
mahi I Tan no Vrishah prachodayad ityddi 1 " (1) We contem- 
plate That Purusha, we meditate him who is pure in word [or 
purified by the word] ; may That Siva stimulate us. (2) We 
contemplate Qanambika, and we meditate Karmasiddhi (the 
accomplishment of works) ; may That Gaurl stimulate us. (3) 
We contemplate That Purusha, and we meditate Mahadeva ; may 
That Rudra stimulate us. (4) We contemplate That Purusha, 
and we meditate Vaktratunda (Ganesa) ; may That Danti (the 
elephant) stimulate us. (5) We contemplate Mahasena (Karti- 
keya), and we meditate him who is pure in word ; may That 

11 
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Skanda stimulate us. (6) We contemplate Tlxnasrmga (the 
sharp-horned), and we meditate the Voda-footed ; may Trisha 
(the bull) stimulate us.” 

Soma, — E. V. vi. 47, 3 . — Ayammepltah udiyariti rdcham ayam 
manlshdm usatlm ajlgah I This [soma], when drunk, stimulates 
my speech [or hymn] ; this called forth the ardent thought.” 

It may be said that this and the other following texts relating 
to soma, should not be quoted as proofs that any idea of 
divine inspiration was entertained by the ancient Indian bards, as 
they can mean nothing more than that the rishis were sensible 
of a stimulating effect on their thoughts and powers of expres- 
sion, produced by the exhilarating draughts of the juice of that 
plant in which they indulged. But the rishis had come to 
regard Soma as a god, and apparently to be passionately devoted 
to his worship. Sec Part Second, pp. 470 ff., and especially 
pp. 474, 475. 

A. V, viii. 48, 3. — Apmna somam amritd abliUma aganma 
jyotir anddma deedn 1 Imlt nunam asmdn krinavad ardtilt him u 
dhUrttir amrita martyasya I We have drunk the soma, we 
have become immortal, we have entered into light, we have 
known the gods ; what can an enemy now do to us ? what can 
the malice of any mortal effect, o immortal god?” 

(This passage is quoted in the commentary of Gaudapada on 
the Sankhya Karika, verse 2, and is translated (incorrectly as 
regards the last clause), by Prof. Wilson, in p. 13 of his Eng- 
lish version.) 

A curious parallel to this last Vedic text is to be found in the 
satyrical drama of Euripides, the Cyclops, 678 ff. ; though here, 
of course, the object is merely to depict the drunken elevation 
of the monster Polyphemus : 

*0 8* ovpaySs fxoi (rvfjLfji.€fityix4yos doKct 
Tp yp <f>4p€(r0ati rod Ai6s rc rhy Bp6vov 
Aet/crtrctf irav re 0aip.6vw wyvbv 

The sky, commingled with the earth, appears 
To whirl around ; I see the throne of Jove, 

And all the awful gloi 7 of the gods.** 
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R, V. ix. 25, 5 . — Aruslio janayan giralt somah pamte ayu- 
shag Indraffi gachchan kavikratuh | '^Tlie ruddy Soma, sage, 
united with men, purifies us, generating hymns y resorting to 
Indra/’ 

R. V. ix. 70, 4. — , , , Pita matlnam asamashta-kdryah | 

[Soma] father of our hymns, of iiicomparablo wisdom. 

R. V. ix. 95, 2 . — llarilt srijdnah patkydm ritasya iyartti 
vdcham ariteva ndmm | devo detdnditt guhydni ndma dmlikri-^ 
noil harhishi pravdehe 1 The golden [Soma] when poured out, 
sends forth the hymn, [or, liis voice], the companion of the 
ceremony, as a rower propels a boat. A god, he reveals tlie 
mysterious names of the gods to the bard upon the sacred gi^ass.'* 
(See R, V. ii. 42, 1, and x. IIG, 9, quoted in p. 137). 

R. V. ix. 96, 5 (= S. V. ii. 293-5 ).— pamte janitd 
matindiri janitd dko jamtd prithiryd janitd Agncr janitd svr- 
yasya janitd hidr asy a janitd uta Yishnok | 6. Brahma devdndm 
padamli kamndm rishir riprdnwm mahisho ynrigdndni sycno 
gndhrdndin smdhitir vandndm somali pavitram ati eti rclhan 1 
7. Prdmmpad vdehah Urmim na sindhur giralh somali p>(i^"<^indno 
manishdli ityddi 1 Soma purifies us, he who is the generator 
of hymns, of the sky, of the earth, of fire, of the sun, of Indra, 
and of Vislmu, 6. Soma, who is Brahma among the gods, a 
leader among tlie poets, a rishi among sages, a buflalo among 
wild beasts, a falcon among vultures, an axe amid the Ibresif , 
advances to the filter with a sound. The purifying soma, like the 
sea rolling its waves, has poured forth songs, hymns, and 
thoughts,’' etc. (See Benfey’s translation of this passage in his 
Sarna veda, pp. 238 and 263.) 

Yaruna, — R. V. viii. 41, 6, 6. — Yo dharttd hhumndndih ya 
usrdndm aplchyd veda ndmdni guhyd j sa kavih kdryd puru 
rupam dyaur wa pushyati ... 1 Yasmin visedni kdnjd chakre 
ndbhir wa sritd ityddi | He who is the upholder of tlie worlds 
(Varuna), who knows the secret and mysterious names of the 
cows, he, a sage [or poet], cherishes sage [or poetical] works, 
as the sky does many forms In him all sage [or poetical] 
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works abide, as the nave within a wheel,’' etc. (See R. Y. vii. 
87, 4, in p. 144, and ix. 90, 2, above, p. 1G3.) 

Varmia^ Mitra, and Aryaman, — R. V. vii. GO, 11. — Yi ye 
dadktdi saradam masam ad ahar yajfiam ahtmli cka ad rickam 
anapyam Yaruno Mitrah Aryamd xatrar7i rajanalt dsata j ''The 
kings, Vanina, Mitra, and Aryaman, who made the autumn, the 
month, the day, the sacrifice, night, and the Rikf possess an 
invincible power." 

The following passage of the Rig veda has (as we have seen 
above, p. 01, note 37; and p. 58), been quoted by Indian 
commentators and aphorists to prove the eternity of the Veda, 
on its own authority : 

R. V. viii. G4, G. — Tasmai nUnam ahhtdyave rdchd VirUpa 
nityayd vris/mc chodasxa sushtutim 1 " Send forth praises, 

VirOpa, to this heaven-aspiring and prolific Agni, n’ith perpetual 
voice.** 

There is, however, no reason whatever to suppose that the 
words nityayd vdchd mean anything more than perpetual voice. 
There is no ground for imagining that the rishi entertained 
any such conception as became current among the systematic 
theologians of later times, that his words were eternal. The 
word nitya is used in the same sense perpetual** in R. V. ix. 
12, 7 (= S. V. ii. 55, 2), where it is said of Soma, nityastotro 
vanaspatir dhlndm antar ityddi 1 " The monarch of the w’oods, 
continually-praisedy among the hymns,” etc., as well as in the 
two following texts : 

R, V. ix. 92, 3. — Somah pundnalt sadah eti nityam ityddi j 
" The pure Soma comes to his perpetual abode [or to his abode 
continually^* etc. 

R, V. X, 39, 14 (quoted above, p. 132), — Nitydih na sUnuM 
tanayaih dadhandli 1 " Continuing the series like an unbroken 
line of descendants.” 

The tenor of the numerous texts adduced in this Section seems 
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clearly to establish the fact that some at least of tlie ancient Indian 
rishis conceived themselves to be prompted and directed, in the 
composition of their hymns and prayers, by supernatural aid, de- 
rived from various deities of their pantheon. It may add force to 
the proof derived from these texts, and show that I am the less 
likely to have misunderstood their purport and spirit, if I adduce 
some evidence that a similar conception was not unknown in 
another region of the ancient Indo-Germanic world, and that the 
expressions in which tlie early Grecian bards laid claim to an 
inspiration descending from the Muses, or from Apollo, were not 
mere figures of speech, but significant, origiiially, of a living 
belief. Most of the following passages, from Hesiod and Homer, 
in which this idea is enunciated, are referred to in Mr. Qrote's 
History of Greece, i. 478. 

Hesiod, Thcogonia, 

*'At tro0* 'Ho'^oSoi' Kah^p tdidaj^ap cioiS^p 
‘'Apvas voijuaiPOPO* *E\iKcoyos Vtto ^aOeoiO, 

T(ipd€ fi€ Trp(t>Ti<Tra deal vpbs fxvOov ^eirraPf 
Mov(rai *0\v/A7ri(£5ey, Kovpai Aios &iyi6xoio. 
noipLives &ypav\oi, «<£«* iKcyx^a^ yaerr^pfs lioPy 
''iZp.iV i|/€t;8ea iroKhh Xiyeip irvpioiffip dfioiay 
''idfxep 5*, €VT* id4\(ii}fi€P, hKifiBia (jivO-fiaracrBau 
4(pa<rap Kovpai pLtydKov Alos &pTi4ireiai* 

Kal fiot (TKTi'irTpov edop, bdpvrjs ipi6r)\4o5 6(op, 

Apeipaarai OtjtjtSv’ 5^ juot av8V 

®€lrip, &s KMioifii rd t* iaaropai'a, vpd r' i6pTat 
Kal jue k4\op$* vfiv4ip fiuKdpoap yivos di\p Hvrav^ 

T* hnhs vparSp re Kal Vffrepop di^v dei^eip» 

Hesiod erst was instructed in beautiful song by the Muses, 

Once as be tended bis lambs under glorious Helicon’s summit. 

Me then the goddesses first, the Olympian Muses, accosted : 

This was the word which those daughters of Jupiter spake in my hearing . 

‘ Ye who abide in the fields, ye contemptible, gluttonous shepherds, 

Full many tales we can tell which are feigned, though they seem to be real j 
But we are skilled, when wo please, to relate the reality also.’ 

Thus, very fluent in speech, mighty Jupiter’s daughters addressed me. 
Straightway then plucking a branch of luxuriant laurel, the Muses 
Gave it to me for a staff, and inspired me with speech superhuman^ 

Fitting me thus to make known both the future and also the bygone. 

Next they enjoined me to hymn the immortals, unchangeably blessed, 

Chiefly, however, to sing their own praises, beginning and ending.” 
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Hesiod, Tlieogonia, 94 : — 

*E« y^p Movadcau Kal €K7)66 Kov *A7r6\\Q)Vos 
''AyBp€s dot^ol ^aaty iirX x^dva, Kal KiOapiffraif 
*E/c Aihs ^affiArjis. 

“ Minstrels who come to this earth, as well as all tuneful musicians, 

Spring from the heavenly Muses, and from the far-darting Apollo : 

Kings are from Jupiter sprung.” 

The following are the words in whicli the author of the Iliad 
invokes the aid of the Muses, to qualify him for enumerating 
the generals of tlie Grecian host (Iliad, ii. 484) : — 

*'Eo’7r€T6 yvy fioi Mod(rai OXvfnrta Zutidr" 

'T/j.€i^ yap dial ierre irdpecrre T6 X<tt€ re Trdvra^ 

'Hytiets Sc KXeos Zkov itKo^tofJL^v ouSe ri iSfiey. 

“ 'Fell to me noiv, o ye Muses, who dwell in Olympian mansions, 

\( who are goddesses, present, and knowing all thing.s which befall men, 

Things of which wc may hear rumours, but never get accurate knowledge — 

Tell to me who were commanders and chiefs of the Grecian army.” 

Bnt the Muses could also take away, as well as impart, the 
gift of song, as appears from Iliad, ii. 594 fi'. 

’'EuBa T€ MoOtrat 

* Avrdpiivai &dpLvpiy rhv ©p^i'/ca itav<rav doidrjs' 

^revTO yap ivxdfJL^vos viKri(T4p.iVy ^iirtp hv dxnal 
Movarai dfiSotey, Kovpai Aihs aiyidxoio. 

*Ai 5e x^^^^dfjLcyai vrjphy Bdcray, avrdp doid^y 
&€(r'm(rlr}y i^cAovTO, Kal iK\4Xadoy KiBapiarvy. 

“ That was the spot where the Muses 
Thi'aciaii Thamyris met, when they stopped his career as a minstrel. 

Uoastingly he had affirmed that, if even the heavenly Muses, 

Daughters of Jove, should compete, he would hear off the laurels Ibr singing. 
Hotly indignant, they smote him with blindness, and took arvay from him 
Minstrelsy, science divine, and his skill in melodious music.” 

Tlie folloAviiig passages from the Odyssey refer to Demodocus, 
the bard Avho sang at the court of Alcinous, King of the Phee- 
aciaiis (Odyssey, viii. 43 if.) 

KaAcVacr^c 8c Bfiov aoiSdy, 

Ai/jp.6BoKoy* T(p ydp *pa Bihs v4pi BuKey koi,Bd\Vf 
T4p‘K^iyt BwTj) Bvfjkhs 4rrorp6y^<riv &cl86xv. 

“ And summon Demodocus hither, 

^linstrel divine, whom the ffori hath endowed with most exquisite science, 
Charming, whenever his spirit impels him to sing for our pleasure.^^ 
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Odyssey, viii. 62 if. — 

K^pv^ d* iyyvdep ^\0€v &y(av ipirjpov ctoiBhu* 

Thy rrepi Mover* i^l\Ti<r€, 8iSou 5* ayaOSy re KaK6v t€, 

*0(fi6aKfjLcou fjL€V dfiepere SiSov B'rjheiav &oi8'fiy. 

Afterward nigh came the herald, conducting the loveable minstrel. 

Him the Muse tenderly loved, but she dealt him good mingled with evil; 
Eyesight she took from him, while she assujned him siveet song in requital.” 

Odyssey, viii. 73 — 

Mo0(r* 8.p' AoiSbv kv^Kev heiheueyai K\4a ayhpvy jc.tA. 

“Next the Muse stirred up the bard to resound the achievements of heroes.” 

A little further on, Ulysses says of Demodocus (Odyssey, 
viii. 47!) ff.) : — 

Ilatrt yh.p avOpdiroKriy iTrixBoyioicriy hoihol 
Tifi^s (fifjLopoi eieri Kal hihovs. Bvyeic* &pa trepeas 
''Oifias MoCtr’ <pi\7)<re <pv\oy aoiBuy. 

“ All men who dwell upon earth stand in awe of, and honour, their minstrels, 
Since the Muse teaches them lays, and looks on the tribe with affection.” 

And again he addresses him thus (Odyssey, viii. 487) : — 

Ar)fi68oK*y ^|oxa H (re ^porwy &.iviCofjL* airdvruv* 

*H (T€ ye Mover* ihida^e Aihs rrais, ii ere y* AvhKKwy. 

AItjv yhp Kara Kderpov ‘Axaiwy Zirov ieldeis, K.r.\, 

” Happy I deem thee, Demodocus, far above all other mortals. 

Either the Muse, Jove’s daughter, hath taught thee, or Phoebus Apollo; 

Such the exactness with which thou relatest the fate of the Argives.”® 

Phemius, the Ithacan minstrel, thus supplicates Ulysses to 
spare his life (Odyssey, xxii. 34o ff.) : — 

*Aut45 roi /i€T<Jir(cr0* &xos ^erererai, eiKcy &oiS6y 
Ue^yrjs, Ss re Oeoeeri Kal ayBpdiroieriy heidco. 

*Avrod(daKros 6* iipl, $ehs 84 fioi iy eppeerly hipas 
navTofas iv4epverev. 

” Afterward, thou thysolf shaft lament if thou slayest the minstrel, — 

Me, who sing praise to the gods, and delight mankind with my legends. 
Self-instructed am I, but a god hath implanted within me 
All kinds of narrative lore.” 

3 “ That is,” says Mr. Grote, “ Demodocus has either been inspired as a poet by 
the muse, or as a prophet by Apollo, for the Homeric Apollo is not the god of song. 
Kalchas, the prophet, receives his inspiration from Apollo, who confers upon him the 
same knowledge, both of past and future, as the Muses give to Hesiod.” But does 
not this passage itself (Odyssey viii. 488) show that the Homeric Apollo was the god 
of song, as well as the hestowor of prophetic intuition ? and do wc not learn the 
same from Iliad, i. 608 ? In any case, it is quite clear from Thcog. 94, quoted above, 
that Hesiod regarded Apollo in this character. 
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The early Greeks believed that the gift of prophecy also, 
as well as that of song, was imparted by the gods to mortals. 
This appears from the following passage of Homer (Iliad, 
i. 69) 


©CtTTOpfSTJS, 6t(OUOv6\(OI/ 6x* &pl(TrOS, 

*Os •^Hri rd t* 46pra rd r* vp6 r* idvra, 

Kal vd}iE<ra^ 7}yfi<rar* * Axa*®*' *'l\tov ^i<raf, 

*Hi/ 5t3i fi(Lvro<r{>vif\v^ rijp 6i trope 4>Oij8os *Atrd\\afP. 

Calchas, the great son of Thestor, all other diviners excelling, 

Skilled in tho present, foreseeing the future, and knowing the bygone ; 
Guide of the Grctdan gallies from Hollas to Ilion’s roadstead, 

Thanks to that power of divining which Plmhus Apollo impariedP 


It is well argnicd by Mr. Grote that the early Greeks really 
believed in the inspiration of their bards by the Muses (History 
of Greece, i. 477 ff.) : — 

His [the early Greek’s] faith is ready, literal and unin- 
quiring, apart from all thought of discriminating fact from 
fiction, or of detecting hidden and symbolized meaning : it is 
enough that what he hears be intrinsically plausible and seduc- 
tive, and that there be no special cause to provoke doubt. And 
if indeed there were, the poet overrules such doubts by the holy 
and all-sufficient authority of the Muse, whose omniscience is 
the warrant for his recital, as her inspiration is the cause of his 
success. The state of mind, and tho relation of speaker to 
hearers, thus depicted, stand clearly marked in the terms and 
tenor of the ancient epic, if we only put a plain meaning upon 
what we read. The poet— like the prophet, whom he so much 
resembles — sings under heavenly gniidance, inspired by the 
goddess to whom he has prayed for her assisting impulse. She 
puts the word into his mouth and the incidents into his mind ; 
he is a privileged man, chosen as her organ, and speaking from 
her revelations. As the Muse grants the gift of song to whom 
she will, so she sometimes in her anger snatches it away, and 
the most consummate human genius is then left silent and help- 
less. It is true that these expressions, of the Muse inspiring, 
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and the poet singing, a tale of past times, have passed from the 
ancient epic to compositions produced under. very different cir- 
cumstances, and have now degenerated into unmeaning forms 
of speech ; but they gained currency originally in their genuine 
and literal acceptation. If poets had from the beginning written 
or recited, the predicate of singing would never have been 
ascribed to them ; nor would it ever have become customary to 
employ the name of the Muse as a die to be stamped on licensed 
fiction, unless the practice had begnm when her agency was 
invoked and hailed in perfect good faith. Belief, the fruit of 
deliberate inquiry, and a rational scrutiny of evidence, is in such 
an age unknown ; the simple faith of the time slides in uncon- 
sciously, when the imagination and feeling are exalted ; and in- 
spired authority is at once understood, easily admitted, and 
implicitly confided in.'’ 

If we extend our researches over the pages of Homer, we 
shall speedily discover numerous other instances of divine 
interference in human affairs, not merely (1) in the general 
government of the world, in the distribution of good and 
evil, and the allotment of the diversified gifts, intellectual, 
moral, and physical, which constitute the innumerable varieties 
of human condition, but also (2) in the way of special sug- 
gestion, guidance, encouragement, and protection, afforded to 
individuals. 

Illustrations of the general control exercised by the gods over 
the fortunes of mankind may be found in the following passages 
of the Iliad, xiii. 730 ff., and of the Odyssey, i. 347 f. ; iv. 236 f* ; 
vi. 188 f. ; viii, 167-175 ; xvii. 218, 485 ff. 

The following are illustrations of the special interference of 
the gods in behalf of their favourites Iliad, i. 194 ff., 218 ; iii. 
380 ff. ; v. 1 ff. ; vii. 272 ; xiii. 60 f., 436 ; xvi. 788 ff. Odyssey, 
i. 319 ff. ; iii. 26 ff. ; xiv. 216 f., 227 ; xvi. 169 ff.' Of the latter 
class of passages, I quote two specimens. 

* Compare Prof. Blackie’s dissertation on the theology of Homer in the Claesical 
Museum/* vol. vii. pp. 414 ff. 
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Odyssey, i. 319 if. — 

'H ix€y lip ios ciTToOir* yKavKanris 

*'Opvis 5’ 6)5 avoTuia tUTcraro* rq? S’ej/i Ouji^ 

&ijK€ fx4vos Kol BdparoSf vir€pLUrj(r^t' r4 4 varpds 
MaAAoi/ Ifr* f) rb vapoiOeV 6 S4 ippicrXv pcri po^jcra? 

&dfxfi7jaev icarit Ov/xdpy otcaro ydp Oehi/ eivai. 

“ Thus having spohen, the goddess, the kcen-cycd Athene departed, 

Flying aloft like a bird, unobserved ; but to him she implanted 
Courage and strength in his soul^ and reminded him then of his father 
Far more strongly than ever ; he then, pereeiving the marvel, 

Wondered exceedingly, thinking a god must have been his adviser. 

When Telemachiis urgcri his youth and inexperience as a 
reason for diffidence in approachinp^ Nestor, Minerva says to 
liiin (Odyssey hi. 26) : — 

TTjAe'juax*. ^AAa {xlv hvrbs iv\ (ppfal orijcri voi)criis^ 

*'AAAa 84 Ka\ baificoi/ viroBdiff^rat' 6v yap otcu 
"Oo ire Oewp h^Kriri yfvdarOai re rpa<p4p.ev re. 

“ Some things thou thyself shalt perceive in thine own understanding; 

Others, again, some god will suggest to thy spirit, for never 
Hast thou been born, or bred up, except by celestial permission.” 

These passages, however, afford only one exemplification of 
the idea which runs through, and in fact, created, the entire 
mythology of the Greeks, viz., that all tlie departments of life 
and of nature were animated, controlled, and governed by par- 
ticular deities, by whom they ^vere represented, and in whom 
they were personified. 

The Indian mythology, — as is evident to every reader of the 
Vedas, as well as (to some extent) to the student of the 
Puranas, — is distinguished by the same tendency as the Grecian. 
Indra, Agni, Vayu, Varuna, Surya, and many other gods are 
nothing else than personifications of the elements, while Vach 
or Sarasvatl and some other deities, represent either the divine 
reason by which the more gifted men were supposed to be 
inspired, or some mental function, or ceremonial abstraction. 

In the later religious history, however, of the two races, the 
Hellenic and the Indian, there is in one respect a remarkable 
divergence. Though the priestesses of the different oracles, 
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and perhaps some other pretenders to prophetical iiiiultion, 
were popularly regarded as speaking by a divine impulse,^ the 
idea of inspiration as attaching to poems or other compositions 
of a religious, didactic, or philosophical character, very soon 
became extinct. The Greeks had no sacred Scriptures. Their 
philosophers spoke and wrote in dcpendance on their own reason 
alone. They never professed to be guided by any supernatural 
assistance, nor claimed any divine authority for their dogmas. 
Nor was any such character of infallibility ever claimed for 
any of them by their successors. 

In India, on the other hand, tlic indistinct, and perhaps 
hesitating, belief which some of the ancient risliis seem to have 
entertained in their own inspiration was not suffered to die out 
in the minds of later generations. On the contrary this belief 
grew up by degrees into a fixed persuasion that all the literary pro- 
ductions of those early sages had not only resulted from a super- 
nal impulse, but were infallible, divine, and even eternal. These 
works have become the sacred Scriptures of India. And in the 
popular opinion, if not iii the estimation of the learned, most 
Indian works of any importance, of a religious, scientific, or 
philosophical kind, which were produced at a later period, have 
come to be regarded as inspired, as soon as the lapse of ages had 
removed the writers beyond familiar or traditional knowledge, 
and invested their names with a halo of reverence. 

To return from this digression to the inquiry which was being 
pursued regarding the opinions of the ancient Vedic rishis on 
the subject of their own inspiration : 

How, it will be asked, are we to reconcile this impression 
which the rishis manifest of being prompted by supernatural 
aid, with the circumstance, which seems to be no less distinctly 
jproved by the citations made in the preceding section (pp. 128, 
136), that they frequently speak of themselves as having madcy 
fabricatedf or generated the hymns, without apparently betray- 

® )See N‘a|?elsbach’s Nacbhomerische Theolos^io, pp. 173 ff. 
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ing any consciousness that in this process they were inspired or 
guided by any extraneous assistance ? 

I am not in a position to attempt any very precise expla- 
nation of this discrepancy. I will only suggest (1) that 
possibly the idea of inspiration may not have been held by the 
earliest rishis, but may have grown up among their successors ; 
or (2) that it may have been entertained by some rishis, and not 
by others ; or again (3), if both ideas can be traced to the same 
author (as is possibly the case in It. V. i. 109, 1, 4), we may 
suppose that the one notion was uppermost in his mind at one 
moment, and the other at another ; or (4) that he had no very 
clearly defined ideas of inspiration, and might conceive that the 
divine assistance of wliich he was conscious, or which at least he 
implored, did not render his hymn the loss truly the production 
of his own mind ; that, in short, the superhuman and human 
elements were not incompatible with one another. 

The first of these suppositions is, however, attended with this 
difficulty, that both conceptions, yh., that of independent unas- 
sisted composition, and that of inspiration, appear to bo dis- 
coverable in all parts of the Kig-veda. As regards the second 
supposition, it might not be easy (in the uncertainty attaching to 
the Vedic tradition contained in the Anukramani or Vedic index) 
to show that such and such hymns were written by such and 
such rishis, rather than by any others. It may, however, be- 
come possible by continued and careful comparison of the Vedic 
hymns, to arrive at some probable conclusions in regard to their 
authorship, so far at least as to determine that particular hymns 
should probably be assigned to particular eras, or families, 
rather than to others. I must, however, leave such investiga- 
tions to be worked out, and the results applied to the present 
subject, by more competent scholars than myself. 

III.— While in many passages of the Veda, an efficacy is 
ascribed to ihe hymns, which is perhaps nothing greater than 
natural religion teaches all men to attribute to their devotions, 
in other texts a mystical, magical, or supernatural power is 
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represented as residing in the prayers and metres. (See Weber’s 
Vajasaneyi-SanhitsB specimen, p. 61.) 

Thus in 11. V. i. 67, 3, it is said : Ajo na xdili dadhara 
pnthwim tastambka dydm mantrchhih safyaili | (Agni) who 
like the unborn, supported the broad eartli, and upheld the sky 
by true prayers.” The following is part of Sayana’s annotation 
on this verse : Mantrair dwo dharanaiti Taittirlye samdmnd- 
tarn 1 devd vd ddityasya soarga-lokasya pardcho 'tipdtdd obi- 
bhayuli j tatJt chhandobhir adrlhan dhrityd ” iti | yadvd satyair 
mantraih stuyamdno \jntr dydffi tastambka iti 1 ‘^The support- 
ing of the sky by mantras is thus recorded in the Taittiriya : 

‘ The gods feared lest the sun and the heaven should fall down ; 
they propped them up by metres.’ Or the verse may mean 
that Agni, being lauded by true mantras, upheld the sky.” 

R. V. i, 164, 25. — Jagatd sindhimi dloi astahhdyad rathantare 
sUryam pari apasyat 1 gdyatrasya samidhas tisra dims tato 
mahnd pra riricke mahatm I By the Jagatl metre he fixed 
the waters in the sky ; he beheld the sun in the Rathantara 
(a portion of the Sfirna-veda) : there are said to be three 
divisions of the Qayatrl ; hence it surpasses [all others] in 
power and gi'andeur.” 

R. V. iii. 53, 12. — Yismmitrasya raxati brahma idam Bkdra- 
taMjanam | The prayer of VisVamitra protects this tribe of 
the Bharatas.” 

R. V. V. 31, 4. — Brahmdna Indram mahayanto arkair avar- 
dhayan Aliaye hantavai u 1 The priests magnifying Indra by 
their praises, have fortified him for slaying Agni.” 

R. V. V. 40, 6. — . . . Gulham suryaiti' tamasd apawatena 
turiyena hrahmand avindad Atrili j v. 8. . . . Atrili suryasya 
dim chaxxiT ddlidt svarbhdnor apa mdyd aghuxat | v. 9. Yaih vai 
sUryafk smrbhdnus tamasd aridhyad dsurak 1 Atrayas tarn 
anvainndan na hi anye asakmivan 1 Atri, by his fourth prayer, 
discovered the sun which had been concealed by an unholy 
darkness. 8. . . . Atri placed the eye of the sun in the sky, 
and hid the delusions of Svarbhanu. 9. The Atris discovered 
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the sun, wliicli Svarbhanu, of the Asura race, had pierced ; no 
other could [effect this].” 

R, V. vi. 75, 19. — . . . Devos iaifi sane dhurvantu brahma 
varmo ^mamdntaravi | May all the gods destroy him ; the 
prayer is my protecting armour.” 

R, V, vii. 19, 11. — No Indra sdra stavamdnah utl brahma- 
jutas tanvd vavridhosva ityddX | ‘'Heroic Indra, lauded with 
devotion, and impelled by our prayers, grow in body,” etc. 

R, V. vii. 33, 3. — . . . Even mi kam ddsardjfie Stidasam 
pravad Indro hrahmand to Vasishthdh | 5. . . . Vasishthasya 
stuvatah Indrali asrod urum Tntsubhyali ahrlnod u lokam | 
" Indra has delivered Sudas in the combat of the ten kings 
through your prayer, Vasishtha. 5. Indra heard Vasislitha 
when he praised, and opened a wide place for the Tritsus,” 

R. V. viii. 15, 7 (==S. V. ii. 995). — Tax a tyad indriyam 
brihat taxa snshmam uta kratam xajram sisdtl dhishand xaren- 
yam j " The hymn sharpens tliy groat strength, thy vigour, 
thy force, [and thy] glorious thunderbolt.” 

(This verse is translated by Benfey, S. V, p. 28G, who, in a 
note, tlius describes the doctrine of the hymns : " Prayer 
sharpens the thunderbolt, and consequently Indra’s might; for 
the power, etc., of all the gods is derived from the sacrifices and 
prayers of men.”) 

R. V. viii. 49, 9. — Pdhi nah Ague chayd paid nta dvitlyayd 
paid gvrbhts tlspb/dr urjdmpate pdhi cliatasrlbhir vaso | "Pro- 
tect us, Agni. through the first, protect us through the second, 
protect us, lord of power, througli three hymns, protect us 
through four, thou gracious one.” 

The following passage celebrates the numbers of the metres : 

R. V. X. 114, 8, 9. — Sahasradha paftchadasdni ukthd yavad 
dydvdrprithkl tdmd it tat [ Sahasradha mahimdnali sahasrafn 
yamd brahma tdvatl vdk 1 has chhandasam yogam aveda dhlrali 
ko dhishnydm prati vdcham papdda 1 kam ritv>ijdm ashtemafh 
suram dhnr harl Indrasya ni chikdya kali smt 1 " There are a 
thousand times fifteen ukthas ; that extends [they extend ?] as 
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far as heaven and earth. A thousand times a thousand are the 
glorifications ; speech is commensurate with devotion. AVhat 
sage knows the [wliole] scries [or application] of the metres? 
Who has obtained all the forms of devotional speech ? Whom do 
they call the eiglith liero among priests? Wlio has perceived 
the two steeds of Iridra ? ’’ 

(The word dJmkmja is said by Yaska, Nirukta, viii. 3, to be 
== to dhishayiya, and that again to be — to dkishanabhamy 

springing” from dKuhaim^ speech,” or sacred speech.” 

1 conclude the series of texts relating to the power of the 
mantras by quoting the whole of the 130th hymn of the 10th 
Mandala of the Ti. V. : Yo yajfw rikatas fantubhls tat ah eka- 
katam demkarmebldr ay at ah 1 ime my anti pitaro ye dyayiih pra 
vdya apa vaya dsate tate 1 2. Pumdn enam tanute utknnatti 
pimxdn m tatnc adhi ndke asmin 1 inui mayukhd npa shedur u 
sadali sdmdni chakrus tasay'dni otave j 3. Kd dsit pramd pratimd 
ki'ffi mddnarn djyam him dsU j)<xrklldh ha dsit 1 chhandah him 
dsit pniugant him xihtham yad dci'd demm ayajanta vike \ 
4. Agner gdyatn abhavat sayngm iislnilhayd Savitd sambabhum 1 
anushtubhd Somak uhthair mahasvdn IJrihaspater brihatl vdeham 
dvat 1 5. Virdyi MHrdvaninayor abhiklr Indrasya trhhtub iha 
bhdgah ahnah 1 Vikdu devdn jagatt duoem tena chdhhipre 
riskayo mayiiishydh | 0. Chdklnpre tena rishayo manushyd yajfie 
jdte pitarah ?iali jmrdne ] pasyan manyc manasd chaxasd tdn ye 
imafii yajfiam ayajante pdree | 7. SahasiomdJi sahachhandasah 
dmtaJi sahapramdh rishayafi sapta damjah | purveshdm pan- 
ihdm anudnsya dhlrd anmlebhire rathyo na r asmin | The 
[web of] sacrifice which is stretched on every side with threads, 
which is extended with one hundred [threads], the work of the 
gods, — these fathers who have arrived weave it ; they sit where 
it is extended, [saying?] Sveave forwards, weave backwards.^ 
The Man stretches it out and spins it, the Man has extended it 
over this sky. These rays [rishis?] approached the place 
of sacrifice; they made the Ssma verses the shuttles for the 
woof. What was the order [of the ceremonial], what the dispo- 
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sitioD, what the service, what the oBeriiig, what the enclosure, 
what the metre, wljat the ])rcliminary chauiit, and what the 
hymn, when all the gods sacrificed to the god [or, offered up the 
god as a victim] ? The gayatrl was produced as the [metre] 
attendant upon Agni ; Savitri appeared with the iishiih ; and 
Soma, glorious through hymns {nkthas), with the aimshtubh ; 
the brlhatl preferred the voice of Brihaspati, The virat 
attached itself to Mitra and Varuna; the trisht/ubh, assigned 
to [?] the day, [accompanied] Indra. The jagatl entered into 
the Visvedevas* By this means men were made rishis, [or 
rishis and men were formed]. By this means our mortal fathers 
were made rishis, when this ancient sacrifice was celebrated. 
Beholding, 1 know [or I believe I behold] with my mind, [as] 
an eye, those ancients who performed this sacrifice. The seven 
divine rishis, with hymns, with metres, [with] ritual forms, 
and with the prescribed arrangements, steadily contemplating 
the path of the ancients, have, like charioteers, followed after 
the rays.’^ 

(I shall not attempt to explain the meaning and purport of 
all the parts of this mystical hymn. The precise signification 
of some of the terms relating to the ceremonial of sacrifice in 
verse 3, is not supplied in any work to which I have access. 
In the rendering of those to which I refer, Mr. Colebrooke, who 
has translated the passage (Essays, i. 34, 85, or p. 18 of W. and 
N.’s ed.) differs from M. Langlois. My object in quoting the 
hymn is to show how the various metres are associated with the 
different deities, in this primeval and mysterious rite, and how a 
certain sanctity of character is thus imparted to them. The 
Atharva-veda (x. 7, 43, 44) gives tlie second verse somewhat 
differently from the R. V., as follows : Puman enad vayati 
udgrinatti puman enad vi jabhdra adhi ndke | ime mayukhd upa 
tastabhur divant sdmdni chakrus tasarani vdtave 1 The Man 
weaves and spins this : the Man has spread this over the sky. 
These rays have propped up the sky ; they have made the Sama 
verses shuttles for the woof.”) 
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IV. — But whatever may have been the nature or the source 
of the supernal illumination to which the rishis laid claim, it 
ifi quite clear tliat some among them at least made no pre- 
tensions to anything like a perfect knowledge of all subjects, 
human and divine, as they occasionally confess their ignorance 
of matters in which they felt a deep interest and curiosity. This 
is shown in the following texts : 

R. V. i, 164, 0. — Pdhali prichchhdmi manam amjdnan clevd- 
ndm end nihitd padani 1 vat sc bashkaye adhi sapta tantun vi 
tainire karayah otami u 1 6. Achihitrdn chikiiasas chid atm 
kamn prichchhdmi ridniane na vidmn j vl yas tastamhha shal 
wid rujditisl ajnsya rdpe him dpi srid ckam 1 67. Na vi jdndmi 
yad iva Idam asmi ninyah sannaddho manasd chardmi | yadd 
md dgan pratharnajdh ritasya ad id edehah ahiurc hhdgam 
asydh 1 Immature, not knowing iu my mind, I enquire: 
those [are] The hidden or treasured truths [or abodes] of the 
gods; ihe sages have stretched out seven threads for a woof 
over the yearling calf [or over the sun, the abode of all things]. 
Not comprehending, I ask those sages wlio comprehend this 
matter ; unknowing, [I ask] that I may know ; what is tlie one 
thing*, in tlie form of the uncreated, who has upheld these six 
worlds? 87. 1 do not recognize if I am like this; I go on 
perplexed and bound in mind. AVhen the first-born sons of 
sacrifice [or truth] come to me, then I enjr)y a share of that 
word.” 

(I do not attempt to explain the proper sense of these obscure 
and mystical verses. It is sufficient for my purpose that they 
clearly express ignorance on the part of the speaker. I'^rof. 
Wilson’s translation of the passages may be compared. Prof. 
Muller, Anc. Iiid. Lit., p. 067, renders verse 37 as follows : — 
“ I know not what this is that I am like ; turned imvard I walk, 
chained in my mind. When the first-born of time comes near 
me, then I obtain the portion of this speech,”) 

R. V, X. 88, 18. — Kati agnayaJi kail surydsaJi kati ttshasah 
kati u Slid dpah | na vpasjnjant rah pitaro vadami prichchhdmi 

VI 
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vah kwoayo vidmane kam | How many fires arc there? how 
many suns? liow many dawns? how many waters? I do not, 
fathers, say this to you iu jest ; I really ask you, sages, in 
order that I may know.*’ 

E. V. X. 139, 5 . — Tirakchlno vitato rasmir eskmn adhah svid 
dstd 2 /pari svid dslt 1 retodha dsan inaliimdna dsan svadka ava- 
stat pra 2 jatih parastdt j 6. Kah addha veda kali iha pravochat 
kutali djdtd kuiaJi iyam visrishtih 1 arvdy dcvd asya visarjanena 
athd ko veda yatah dhahliura | 7. lyam visrishtir yatah aba- 
bhuva yadi vd dadkc yadl m na | yah asya adhyaxah parame 
vyoman sa amja veda yadi vd na veda | Their ray, obliquely 
extended, was it below, or was it above? There were generative 
sources, and there were great powers, svadha (nature) below,- 
and effort above, ^^llo knows, who hath here declared whence 
this creation was produced, whence [it came] ? The gods were 
subsequent to the creation of this universe ; who then knows 
whence it sprang? Whence this creation sprang, whether it 
was formed or not, — He who, in the highest lieavens, is the 

overseer of this universe, — he indeed knows, or he does not 

know.” 

(The last verse may also be rendered, He from whom this 
creation sprang, — whether he made it or not, — he who is the 

overseer of this universe, he knows, or he does not know.” 

See the translation of the whole hymn by Mr. Colebrooke in 
his Essays, i. 38, 84, or p. 17 of W, and N.’s ed. See also 
Prof. Muller s translation and comment in pp. 559-664 of his 
History of Anc. Sanskrit Lit.) 

We have seen (above, p. 45) that a claim is set up (by some 
unknown writer quoted by Sayuna) on behalf of the Veda that 
it can impart an understanding of all things, past and future, 
subtile, proximate, and remote ; and that according to Sankara 
Acharyya (on the Brahma sutras, i. 1, 3) as cited above, p. 62, 
note, the knowledge which it manifests, approaches to omnisci- 
ence. All such proud pretensions are, however, plainly enough 
disavowed by the rishis who uttered the complaints of ignorance 
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which I have just adduced. It is indeed ui’ged by Sayana (see 
above, pp. 45, 4G) in answer to the objection, that passages like 
B. V. X. 129, 5, 6, can possess no authority as sources of 
knowledge, since they express doubt, — that this is not their 
object, but that it ratlicr is to intimate by a figure of speech the 
extreme profundity of the Divine essence, and the great difficulty 
which any persons not well versed in the sacred writings must 
experience in comprehending it. There can, however, be little 
doubt that the authors of the passages 1 have cited did feel their 
own ignorance and intended to give utterance to this feeling. 
As, however, such confessions of ignorance on the part of the 
rishis, if admitted, would liave been incompatible with the doctrine 
that the Veda was an infallible source of divine knowledge, it be- 
came necessary for (lie later theologians Avho held that doctrine to 
deny, or explain away, the plain sense of those cx})ressions. 

It should be noticed that those confessions of ignorance and 
fallibility are by no means inconsistent with the supposition 
that the rishis may have conceived themselves to be animated 
and directed in the composition of their hymns by a divine 
impulse. Though the two rivals, Vasishtlia and VisVamitra, to 
enhance their own importance, and recommend themselves to 
their royal patrons, talk proudly about the wide range of their 
knowledge (see above, pp. 142-144), it is not necessary to 
imagine that, either in their idea or in that of the other ancient 
Indian sages (any more than in that of the Grecian bards), 
inspiration and infallibility were convertible or co-extensive 
terms. Both the Greek minstrel and the Indian rishi may have 
believed that they received, indeed, such supernatural aid as 
enabled them to perform what they must otherwise have left 
unattempted, but which after all resulted in only a partial 
illumination, and left them still liable to mistake and doubt. 

I must also remark that this belief in their own inspiration 
which I imagine the rishis to have held, falls very far short of 
the conceptions which later writers, whether Naiyayika, Mlman- 
saka, or Vedantist, entertain in regard to the supernatural origin 
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and authority of the Voda. The gods from whom the risliis 
supposed that they derived their illumination, at least Agni, 
Indra, Mitra, Vanina, Soma, Piishan, etc., would all fall under 
the category of productions, or divinities created in time. This 
is clearly shown by the comments of Sankara on the Brahma 
Siltras, i. 8, 28 (above, pp. 69, 70). But if these gods were 
themselves created, and even (as we arc told in the Rig-veda 
itself, X. 129, 6, cited in p. 178) produced subsequently to some 
other parts of the creation, the hymns with which they inspired 
the rishis, could not have been eternaL The only one of the deities 
referred to in the Kig-veda as sources of illumination, to whom 
this remark would perhaps not apply, is Vach or Sarasvati, who 
is identified with the supreme Brahma in the passage of the 
Vrihad Aranyaka Upanishad quoted above (p. 108, note 58) ; 
though this idea probaldy originated subsequently to the era of 
the hymns. But it is not to created gods, like Agni, Indra, and 
others of the same class, that the origin of the Veda is referred 
l)y the Naiyayikas, Mlmansakas, or IkHlantists. The Naiyfi- 
yikas represent the eternal IsVara as the author of the Veda; at 
least, this is the opinion of Udayana Acharyya, the writer of the 
Kusumanjali (in the passages which 1 shall quote in the Appen- 
dix in a note on p. 81). And the Mimansakas and Vedantists, 
as we have seen (pp. 52-78, and note 89, pp. 51, 52), either 
affirm that the Veda is uncreated, or derive it from the eternal 
Brahma. Their view, consequently (unless we admit an excep- 
tion in reference to Vach), differs from that of the Vcdic rishis 
themselves, who do not seem to have had any idea, either of 
their hymns being untreated, or of their being derived from the 
eternal Brahma. 

As regards the relation of the rishis to deities like Indra, it is 
also deserving of notice that later mythologists represent the 
former, not only as quite independent of the latter, and as gifted 
with an inherent capacity of raising themselves by their own 
austerities to the enjoyment of various superhuman faculties, 
but even as possessing the power of rivalling the gods them- 
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solves, and taking possession of their thrones. See the stories 
of Naliusha and Visvamitra in the First Part of this work, par- 
ticularly pp. G8, 103, and 108. Compare also the passages from 
the Rig-veda, x. 154, 2, and x. 167, 1, quoted above, p. 146, where 
the rishis are said to have attained to heaven, and Indra to have 
conquered it, by devotion {tapas). 


Texts from the Upanishaih^ showing the opinions of the authors 
regarding their own inspiration, or that of their predecessors. 

I shall now adduce sonic passages from the different Upani- 
shads, to show what opinions their authors entertained either in 
regard to their own inspiration, or that of the earlier sages, from 
whom tliey assert that their doctrine was derived by tradition. 

I. Svetiisvatara Up. v. 2 (already quoted above, p. 90). — 
Yo yomm yonhn adhithhtkaiy eko ukwni rupdni yonischa sarvdh 
nsliini 'pvexsutaffi Kapllam yas tarn ayre jTidnair hibhartti jdya- 
mdnaflcha pakjet 1 He who alone presides over every place 
of production, over all forms, and all sources of birth, who 
formerly nourislicil with various knowledge tliat rishi Kapila, 
who had been born, and behold him at his birth. 

II. Svetiisvatara Up. vi. 21. — Tapah-jjrahhdmd veda^prasa- 
dacheka Bvuhna ha Scctdk'Utaro fha vklodn 1 atyd&ramlhhyah, 
paramam pacitram proedcha samyay rlsld-sariyha-jiishtam 1 
‘‘ By the power of austerity, and by the grace of the Veda, the 
wise SvetiLsvatara declared perfectly to the men in the highest of 
the four orders, tlic supreme and holy Brahma, who is sought 
after by the company of rishis.’^ (Dr. RdeFs translation, p. 68, 
follows the commentator in rendering the first words of the 
verse thus : By the power of his austerity, and the yrace of 
Godf This, however, is not the literal meaning of the words 
veda-prasadacheka, a reading the correctness of which is not 
denied.) 

III. Mundaka Up, i. 1 ff. (quoted above, p. 18, more at 
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length). — Brahma dcmnam prathamaJi Bamhabhum tisvasya 
karttd hhucanasya gopta | Sa brahma-vidyMi sarda-vidyd-pra- 
tishthdm Atharvdya jycshtha-putrdya p)rdha j Brahma was 
born the first of the gods, he who is the maker of the universe 
and the supporter of the world. lie declared the science of 
Brahma, the foundation of all the sciences, to Atharva, hia 
eldest son.” 

IV. Chhandogya Up, p. 625 if. — Tad ha etad Brahma Prajd- 
patayeumcha Prajdpatir Manave Mamih gn'ajdhhyah j dchdryya- 
kuldd vedam adlfitya yathd xldhdnam guroJi harmdtiseskena 
abhisamdvritya kiitiimbe sueJum dcse svadkyayam adhtydno 
dhdrmikdn vidadhad dtmani sarveridnyani sampratishthdpya 
ahimsan sarva-hhutdni amjatra tlrthcbhyah sa khali) evarJt vartta- 
yan yavaddyusham Brahna-lokam abhisampadyate na chapunar 
dvarttatc na cha punar dvarttatc I This [doctrine] Brahma 
declared to Prajtlpati, Prajapati declared it to Manu, and Manu 
to his descendants. Having received instruction in the Veda from 
the family of his religious teacher in the prescribed manner, and 
in the time which remains after performing his duty to his pre- 
ceptor ; and when he has ceased from this, continuing his religious 
studies at home, in his family, in a pure spot, communicating a 
knowledge of duty [to young men], withdrawing all his senses 
into himself, doing injury to no living creature, away from holy 
places [?], thus passing all his days, a man attains to the world 
of Brahma, and does not return again, and does not return 
again, [i.e., is not subjected to any future births].” 

I quote the commencement of Sankara’s comment on this 
passage : Tad ha ctad dtma-jfmnam sopaharamm om ity etad 
axaram ityddyaih saha updsanais tadmehakena granthena ash- 
tddhydya-laxaiuna saha BraJimd ITiranyagarbliah Parames- 
mro rd taddvdrcna Prajdpataye Kasyapdya uvdeha 1 asdv api 
Manave svaputrdya 1 Manuli prajdbhyali | ityeram sruiy-artha- 
sampraddya-paramparaya dgatam upanishad-vijMnam adydpi 
vidvatsv avagamyatc j ** This knowledge of soul, with its instru- 
ments, with the sacred monosyllable om and other formulse of 
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devotion, and with the book distinguished as containuig eight 
chapters, which sets forth all these topics, [viz., the Chhandogya 
Upanishad itself] was declared by Brahma Hiranyagarbha, or 
by Paramesvara (the supreme God), through his agency, to 
the Prajfipati Kasyapa. The latter in his turn declared it to 
his son Manu, and Manu to his descendants. In this man- 
ner the sacred knowledge contained in the Upanishads, having 
been received through successive transmission of the sense of 
the Veda from generation to generation, is to this day under- 
stood among learned men.” 




APPENDIX. 


NoTis L OH Pcuje ID, Line "2, 

1 ADDUOis litTP some further passages from Indian authors iii 
addition to those already cited in pp. 17-19, wliicli depreciate the 
ceremonial, or exoleric parts ol* the Vedas, in comparison with 
the esoteric knowledge of Brahma. 

I. My attention has been drawn to the following passage of the 
Bhagavad Gita, ii. 42 ff., by its quotation in an (as yet) unpub- 
lished work on Hindu Philosophy by the Rev. Pi’ofessor K. M. 
Banerjea, of Calcutta : Yam wiam pi{shjyitdi7i vdcham jmaea- 
daniy aeipaschitah j veda-mda-ratah pdrtha nanyad astlti cadi- 
nah I kdmdtmdnah svarga-pardh jaimia-karma-phala-praddm | 
kriyd-mkc$ha-hahuldm hkogaiscarya-gatim praii | hliogaisvarya- 
prasaktdndm tayd 'pahriia-chetasdm | cyacasdydtmikd hiiddhih 
samadhau na mdhlyate 1 traigiinya-vishayd redd niatraigunyo 
bhavdrjuna 1 . . . ydcdn artha xidapdne sarcatah samplutodake 1 
tdem sarresfm cedeshu hrdJimanasya eijanatah 1 flowery 
doctrine (promising future birflis and the reward of works, pre- 
scribing numerous ceremonies, with a yiew to future gratifica- 
tion and glory) is preached by unlearned men, devoted- to the 
injunctions of the Veda, assertors of its exclusive importance, 
sensual in disposition, and seekers after paradise. The restless 
minds of the men who, through tliis [flowery doctrine], have 
become bereft of wisdom, and are ardent in the pursuit of 
future enjoyment and glory, are not applied to contemplation. 
The Vedas have for their objects the three qualities {sattvay 
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rajm^ tamas, or ' goodness/ ‘ passion/ and ‘darkness'); but be 

thou, Arjuna, free from these three qualities As great as is the 

use of a well which is surrounded on every side by overfbwdng 
waters, so great [and no greater?] is the use of the Vedas to 
a Brahman endowed with true knowledge." 

II. Chliandogya Up. p. 473 (Colebrooke’s Essays, i. 12). — 
Adhlhi hhagara iti ha upasasada Sanailmmaraffi Naradah 1 tarn 
ha tivdcha yad vcttha tma md iipasida tatas te urddhvafk 
vaxyd7ni iti 1 $a ha ticdcha rhjvcdam hhagavo "dhyemi yajurvcdain 
sdma-vedam dtharvanaiii chaturtham iiihdmgMrdnam paficha- 
maiii veddndni vedain pitryani rdsuJi dauam nidhiitt vdkovdh- 
yam ekdyana'ffi dem-mdyam hralma-iidyam hhuta-vidydkfi xatra- 
Tidy dm naxatm-mdyafii sarpa-dcvagaiia-vidydm ctad hhagavo 
'dhyemi 1 so 'ham hhagavo mantra-eid crdsmi na dtma-vit 1 
srutaiih hy cva me hhagamddrisehhyas ‘ tarati so ham atma-^vid' 
iti so 'ham hhagavah sochdmi tarn md bhagamn sokasya pdraHi 
tdrayatv iti 1 tm7i ha uvdcha yad vai kificha etad adhyagishtha 
ndma cvaitat | ndma vd rigvedo yajur-vedah sdmaceda dthar- 
vanas chaturtha itlhdsa-purdnah pafichamo vcddndm vedah 
pitryo ram daivo nidhir vdkovdkyam eJidyanaiti dcta-vidyd, 
brahma-vidyd hhuta-vidya xatra-vidyd naxaira-vidyd sarpa-deva- 
jana-vidya ndma evaitad ndma updsva iti 1 sa yo ndma brahma 
ity updste yavad ndmno gataffi tatra asya yathd kamaclmo 
bhavati yo ndma brahma ity updste | asti hhagavo ndmno bliuya 
iti 1 ndmno vdva bhuyo 'sti iti 1 tan me bhagamn hravltv iti | 
“ Narada approached Sanatkumara, saying, ‘ Instruct me, vener- 
able sage.' He received for answer, ‘ Approach me with [i.e., 
tell me] that which thou knowest; and I will declare to thee 
whatever more is to be learnt.' Narada replied, ‘I am in- 
structed, venerable sage, in the Rig-veda, the Yajur-veda, the 
Ssma-veda, the Atharvana, [which is] the fourth, the Itihasas 
and Puranas, [which are] the fifth Veda of the Vedas, the rites 
of the pitris, arithmetic, the knowdedge of portents, and of 
great periods, the art of reasoning, ethics, interpretation, the 
knowledge of Scripture, demonology, the science of war, tlie 
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knowledge of the stars, the sciences of serpents and deities ; 
this is what I have studied. I, venerable man, know only 
the hymns {jiiantms)] while I am ignorant of soul. But 
1 have heard from reverend sages like yourself that ‘'the 
man who is acquainted with soul overpasses grief.” Now 1, 
venerable man, am afilicted ; but do thou conduct me across 
my grief.’ Parialkuinfira answered, 'That which thou hast 
studied is nothing but name. The llig-vcda is name; and 
so are the Yajur-veda, the Sama-veda, the Atharvana, the fourth, 
and the ItihOsas and Puranas, the fifth Veda of the Vedas, 
etc. [all the other branches of knowledge arc liere enumerated 
just as above], — all these are but name : worship the name, 
lie wdio worships a name with the persuasion that it is Brahma, 
holds as it were a dominion at his will over all which that name 
comprehends ;~~such is the prerogative of him who worships 
name with the persuasion that it is Brahma.’ ' la there any- 
thing, venerable man,’ asked Karada, ' which is more tliaii 
name?’ 'There is,’ he replied, ' something more than name?’ 

'Tell it to me,’ rejoined Nilrada.” 

0> 

(Sankara interprets the words fafichamaifi vedanMt vedam 
differently from what I have done. He separates the words 
vedanMi ^edam from 'paMhamam and makes them to mean the 
means of knowing the Yedas^ i.c., grammar. See above, p. 107.) 

III. Brihadaranyaka Up. iv. 3, 22 (p. 792 ff., p. 228-9 of Dr. 
Roer’s English). — Atra pita apita hhavati mata amatd lokd 
aloha devd adem vedd aimldh | atra steno ^steno bhavati bliruna- 
hd abhruna~hd chanddlo 'chanddlah paidkaso ^paulkasah sra- 
mano ^sramanas tdpaso 'tdpaso nanvdgatam piinyena ananvdga- 
tam pdpena tlrno hi tadd sarmn sokdn hridayasya bhavati | 
" In that [condition of transcendental knowledge] a father is no 
father, a mother is no mother, the worlds are no worlds, the 
gods are no gods, and the Vedas are no Vedas. In that con- 
dition a thief is no thief, a murderer of embryos is no murderer 
of embryos, a Ohandala no Chandala, a Paulkasa no Paulkasa, 
a Sramana no Sramana, a devotee no devotee; the saint has 
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iheu no relation eitlier to nicTit or sin : for he then crosses over 
all griefs of the lieart.’' 

(I quole Sanhrtra’s explanation of the unusual woiuls na)tcd’ 
(jata and amamujata : Nmu'Cigaiam na anrdgatam aiamcdgafam 
asamboddkam itg ctat pamjcna m^tra-rikltena hannam tathd 
pCipcmi eih}idharm\a-prathhiddha-hnyd-laxai\cnn j Nanmg at a ^ 
2 ,c\, na (not) aiti^dgata^ or ananvdgaia, i.e., asamhaddka. This 
condition is uncoiinocted either with merit, \,i\, action enjoined 
by the sfistra, or with sin, /,e., action distinguished as the neglect 
of what is enjoined, or the doing of what is forbidden/’) 

TV. To tlic same ertect the gr(‘at sage NaraJa is made to 
speak in the llhrigavata Pur. iv. 29, 42 it*. : Prajdpathpatih 
sfixad hhagardn (Ttriso Mainih j Daxadayah prajddhyaxd 
nahhfhihdh Hamhadayoh 1 Marlrhlr Atnyaugimmu J^ulasityah 
Pulahnlt Kratulj | Bhrigur \amhfha Ity etc vnid-antd brahma- 
rddbiah | adyapi rdcha^patayar. iapo-v'tdyd-mmadldbhih 1 pas- 
yanto ^ py na pasyant'i pasynntam P(framcm(?v/?n | mbda-hrak- 
mam dashpare charanta vrurisiarc J mantradingair lyarach- 
chhtnnam bhajanto na ciduh param ] yadCt yasydnugnhndti 
bhagardn dhna-bhdritah 1 sa jahdf} matfi/i hhc redo eha pari- 
nishthitdm j tasmdt karmasu rarhiskmann ajTidndd artha’hdsf- 
shu I md 'rfha-drishfim hnthdli krotra-sparldshv asprishta-vas- 
tashn 1 sm-Iokat7t na ridus te rai yaira dero Janardanalj | dhar 
dhumra-dhiyo mdarlt saharmaham atad-rldah | dsilrya darbhaih 
prdg-agraih kdrtsnycna xili-mandalam \ stabdko vrlhad-radhad 
mdni harma ndmislii yat param | tat harma llari-toshadi yat sd 
vidyd tan-matir yayd | Brahma himself, the divine Qirisa 
(Siva), Mann, Baxa and the other Prajapatis, Panaka and 
other devotees, Marichi, Atri, Angiras, Pulastya, Pulaha, Kratn, 
Bhrigu, Vasishtha — all these assertors of Brahma (as the sole 
essence), and masters of speech, including myself (Narada) as 
the last, though seeing, are yet, to this day, unable, by austerity, 
by science, by contemplation, to sec ParamesVara (the supreme 
God), who sees all things. Wandering in the vast field of the 
verbal Divinity (the Veda), which is difficult to traverse, men do 
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not I’ecogiiibc the su])ronie, while they w^orship liim as he is 
circumscribed by the attributes specified in tlie h 3 /mns (mantras). 
When the Divine Being regards any man with favour, that man, 
sunk in the contemplation of soul, abandons all tliouglits which are 
set upon the world and the Veda, ('ease, therefore, Varhi&Iiinat, 
through ignorance, to look upon works which merely to pro- 
mote ilic chief good, as if they truly effi^cted that obj(*ct, (^\orks) 
which only touch the ear, but do not touch the reality. The 
misty-minded men, who, ignorant of the Veda, declare tliat 
works are its object, do not know^ I bi^ .^] own world, where the 
divine Jaiiardaiia abides. Thou who, obstinate man that thou 
art, strewest tlio whole earth with sacrificial grass, wdth its ends 
turned to the east, and art proud of tliy numerous immolations, 
thou knowest not what is the highest work of all. Tliat by 
wdiich Hari (\ ishnu) is pleased, is woik ; that liy which the 
thoughts are fixed on him, is science.” 

I cojiy the comm(‘nt on a part of tliis passage', \iz., on verses 
45 and 40 : Sa/jda-bra/mani rede urur rl'^ldro yai>ya arthato 'py 
pam-sfinye tasmln ravitamdnd manlrdndm lnjya}r rajra-hasta- 
tTddi-gn)}a-y\ikta-midha'deraid-hhidhCma-mmarthya}h punch- 
chhhmam era Indradi-rupam tat-lat-hannOyrahcna bhajantah 
paean Parames^'urani na cldult |1 Tarhy anyah ho ndma 1 har- 
mddy-dgrahafii hdrd paramck'uram (vu hhajed ity ata aha 
^ y add yam anngnhi at d | anvgvalu lufiih | dfnam hhdritah san 
sa tadd lake loha-ryaruhdrc redo cha harma-imrgc pannhhtki- 
tarn matiiii tyajati 1 Men, conversant with the verbal Divinity, 
the Veda, of which the extent is vast, and which, as regards its 
meaning also, is shoreless, worshipping Paramesvara [the 
supreme God] under the form of Indra, etc., and circumscribed 
by the marks specified in the hymns, i.e., circumscribed by 
various particular energies denominated deities, who are charac- 
terised by such attributes as ^ wielder of the thimdcrbolt,* etc. ; 
worshipping Him, I say, thus, with an addiction to particular 
rites, men do not know the supreme God. What other [god], 
then, [is there] i He therefore says, in the words, ^ When he 
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regards any one with favour/ etc., let a man, abandoning all 
addiction to works, etc., worship the supreme God alone* The 
reason for this favour [is supplied in the following words] : 

‘ Bunk in the contemplation of soul, he tlien relinquishes his 
regard directed to the business of the world and to the Veda, 
i.c., to the method of works.’ ” 

Note II. on Page Line 14. 

Mahidhara on tlie Vajasaneyi Banhitfi (Weber’s ed. p. 1) says, 
in regard lo the division of the Vedas: Tatrddaic Braknia-garam- 
parayd prdptaiti YeJam Xedavya^o manda-matin manashydn 
vichintya tat-kripoyd chaturdhd vyasya IXig-yajiih-sdmdtliarvd- 
hhjdfiik chaiuro veddn Paila- XaXmmpdyana-Jam'mi-Sumanfu- 
hhyah kmmdd ttpadidem tv cha sra-Xishyeh/iyah 1 Emin param- 
parayd sahasra-sdkho Vvdo jdtak 1 ‘‘ Vedavyasa, having regard 
to men of dull uiuh'rstanding, in kindness to them, divided into 
four parts tlie Veda wliieh had been originally lianded down by 
tradition from Brahma, and taught the four Vedas, called liik, 
Saman, Yajush, and Atharvan, in order, to Paila, Vaisainpayana, 
Jaiuiini, and Buinantu ; and they again lo ilieir disciples. 
In this way, by tradition, the Veda of a thousand sakhas was 
produced.” 

Note III. on Page Go, Ath Line from the bottom. 

The following extract from the account of the Purva-mimansa 
philosophy, given in the Barva-darsana-sangraha of Madhava 
Acharyya (Bibliotheca ludica, pp. 127 ff.), contains a fuller 
summary of the controversy between the Mimansakas and the 
Naiyayikas respecting the grounds on which the authority of 
the Veda should be regarded as resting, than is supplied in any 
of the passages which I have quoted in the body of the work. 
As I have not studied the works of Sahara, Kumarila, Prabha- 
kara, or the other commentators on the Mimansa aphorisms, 
I am unable to say how far this ingenious and interesting 
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summary is borrowed from those authors. It is probaldy taken 
from them in great part, but the special references made, in the 
course of the discussion, to Udayana Acharyya, Vagis'vara, and 
the author of the Nyaya-bhushaija, and the answers made to 
their objections, rather favour the supposition that the arguments 
urged by the author of the summary are in part original. 

Syad ctat | vedasya katham ajmiriisheyatcam ahhldhiyate | 
tat-pratijoddaka-praindndbhdvat kathajn maiiyethdli apaurusheyd 
veddh I sampraddyavic/ichhede saty asmaryyamdna-kartirihatvdd 
dtma-md iti 1 tad ctad mandaili vm'shand^iddhch | panrusheya- 
'oeda-tddihhi}t pralaye mmpraddya-xnchchhcdasya kaxlkararidt | 
klficha kirn idam asmaryyamdna-karttr\katvam ndnia | apjratlya- 
mdna-karttnkatvam asmarana-gochaTa-kartUikatcaili vd | na 
prathamah kalpah Paramekearasya karttuh pramitcr ahhyupa- 
gamdt 1 na dvitlyo vikalpdsahatrdi ] tathd M 1 khn ekena a$7na- 
ranain abhipreyate sarmir vd j na ddyah 1 * yo dharina-klo jita- 
mdna-7'OBkah^ ityddishu imiktakoktishu vyabhlckdrdt | na doiil- 
yali 1 mrvd^maranasya asairmgfia-durjf}dnatmt j 

PaurusheyatvG praindna-sambhavdchcha veda-vdkydni pauru- 
sheyd7ii 1 odkyatvdt | Kdlidasadi-vakya-vat | vcda-vdkydni dpta- 
praiiltdni | pramd7ialvc sati vakyatedd Ma7iv-ddi~vdkya-vad 
iti 1 

Nanu 1 * Vedasyddhyayanaiffi mrvaik gunyadkyaya7ia-purm- 
ham 1 vedddhyayana-sd'nmxydd adkund ' dhyaya7ia7lt yathd' | 
ity anu7ndna77i prati sadkanam pragalbkatc iti diet j tad api na 
pramdiia-koiwi praveshtu77i tshfe 1 ‘ Bkdratddhyayanaih sarvam 
guTV-adhyayana-pUrmkam j Pkdratddhyayanatvcna sdmpratd- 
^dkyayanarhyatlm iti dhkdm~mmd7ia-yoga-xe7natvdt 1 7ia7iu tat7*a 
Vydsali karttd iti STJiaryyate * ko hy anyali Pundankaxad Mahd- 
blidrata-krid bhavet* ity addv iti diet | tad asdram | * ridiaJi 
sdmdni jajfiire | dikanddrrm jajfiire tasmdd yajus tasTudd ajd- 
yata * iti purusha-sukte vedasya sakartrikatd-pratij^ddandt 1 

Kificha anityah sabdah sdmdnyavattve sati asTfnad-adi-vdhyen* 
driya-grahyatvdd ghata-vat | nanv idam anumdnaih sa evdyaM 
gorkdra ity pratyabhijfid-pramdnarpratihatam iti chet 1 tad ati 
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phalgu ‘ luna-panarjata-la^m-daUta-kand'-dddo iva pratyabhi- 
jfidyd mmanyci'chhuyaicena hddhakatvdhhavdt | 

Nanv asanrasya Paramekmrcmja tdU-ddi-sthdndhhdvena tar- 
nochchdrandsamhhavdt kaihafrt tat- 2 ^ramtatvam vedasya sydd 
itl diet 1 na tad hhadrani smblidrato 'mrlrasydpi tasya bhaktd- 
nugrahdrtham llld-viyraha~grahana-samhhavdt 1 tamidd vedasya 
apaumskeyalva-vddio yiihth' va yuktd Itl diet | 

Tatra samddhdnam ahhldhlyate 1 Km idam paurusheyatimM 
sisadhayishitam | jvtrushdd utpannatoa-mdtrain j yathd asmad- 
ddibhir ahar ahar udidtdnjyamxtn.asya cedasya | pramdndnta- 
vena avtham upalahhya tat-prahdsandya radtitalvafii vd j yathd 
asmad-adibhir luhadhyamdnasya prabandhasya 1 prathaine 
va ripratipattili 1 charame him ammdna-haldt tat-sddhanam 
agama-haldd rd 1 na adyah 1 Mdlailmadharddl-rdhycshii sacya- 
bhldidratvat | atha 'pramdnaivc sail iti vlslshyate itl diet 1 tad 
api na vlpasehlto manasl vaisadyam dpadyatc 1 pramdndntard- 
godiardrlha-praiipddnham hi rdhyam Veda-vdhyam j tat^ra- 
mdndntara-goehardrth.a-pralipddaham iti sddhyamdne ‘ mmna 
maid bandkyd' iti vad rydyhdtdpdidt | hifidia ParamesrarUsya 
llld-vigr((ha-‘pariyralidbhy%ipagame 'py atlndriydrtha<lu, sanafii 
na safijdghatiti desa-hdla-smbhdra-riprahrislitdrtlm-grahanoj)d- 
ydhhdvdt j na> dui tadidiaxur-ddiham era tddrih-pratlti-janana- 
xamam iti viantaryani j drishtdmisdrcnaiva halpandyd asrayanii- 
yatvdt I tad uhtnm Gnrubhih say'vaj^a-nirdharana’vddydm ‘ ya~ 
trdpy atisayo drishtali sa srdrthdnaiilanghandt 1 dura-suxmddi- 
drishtaii sydd, na, rupr srofra-rrdtitd' iti 1 ata eva na dgama- 
baldt tat-sddhanam 1 

^ Tena prohtam ^ iti Pdniny-amisdsanc jdgraty api hdthaka- 
hdidpa-taittirlyam ityddi-samdhhyd adhyayana-sampraddya- 2 ')ra- 
varttaha-viskayatcena upapadyate 1 tad-vad atrdpi sampraddya- 
pravarttaka-vishayatvendpy upapadyatc | na dta anumdna^ 
haldt sahdasya anifyatva-siddhib | pratya\hijfid-virodhdt 1 na 
dia asaty apy dtatve sdmdnya-mhandhanam tad iti sdmpratam 1 
sdmdnya-nibandhanatvam asya halavad-hddhahopanipdtad dsihl- 
gate kcadiid vyahkididra-darsandd vd j tatra hvaddd ryahhi- 
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chara-darmne tad-utprexayam aktcun seatah-prdmdnya-cddlbhih | 
' utprexeta hi yo mohad ajfidtam apt badhanain | m sarva-vyava- 
hdreshu samsaydtmd muu^yatV iti | 

Na7i7'> idani pmfyahhi^fidnatlt rjateddl-jdtl-chhaya)7t 7ia yadi- 
vyahti-iushayam tdsMt pratiymrashain hhcdopalamhhdd | anya^ 
thd ^ So77Visari)m 'dhltcd iti r.ibhdgo na sydd Hi diet 1 tad apt 
sobhd77t na bihhartti yddl-ryaktl-hhcdc pranidmihlidi'aui yatvddi- 
jdti chhaya-halpandydm pramdndbhardt 1 Yathd yatvain ajdnata 
chain exa bhinna-dcm-panindtja-i^ai/isfJidiKi-ryakiy-iipadfidna- 
vasad bhinna-demm ica alpnni ira inahad ica dlrykani iva 
■mmanani ira prathatc fathd ya ryahtini ajdnata chd j)i 
ryaVijaha-bheddt tat-tad-dhannannhandhinl prailblidmte [ etena 
viruddha-^dharviddhydsad bheda-pratihhasa Hi pratyuktam 1 
tatra hint srdbhdriho elniddha-dhannadhydso hhcda-mdkahaU 
Tcna abhimatah prdtUlho cd i prathamc asidd/iik j aparathd 
srdhhdvlha-hhcddbhyupayamc dam ya hdrdn adachdrayat Chal- 
tra Hi prattlpattih sydd 7ia tu dasahritro ya-kdra iti j dritiye 
Ut 72% srabhamka-hhcda-suldhih na hi paropadld-hhcdcna srd^ 
bhdrikapi aikyai7t rihanyate 1 nid bhud 'nabhaso jn kmnbhddy- 
upadhi-bhedat si^dbhdriko hhedas tatra rydrntaxyavahdro nada- 
niddnah 1 tad nktam dchdnjyaih | ^ jirayajanantic yaj jdlcs tad 
rarndd era labhyate 1 ryaktiHabhyantn 7iddchhya Hi yatrddi dhir 
rrithd^ Hi 1 laihd cha ' prat yabhijnd yadd t^abde jdyariti nirara- 
yrahd 1 anifyatrdiuimdndni senra sarrdni hddhatY | Eiaut idam 
a])dstat7i yad at'dtdi VdyiY'arcna Mdrmnanohurc ‘ anityah mbdah 
indriyaxisesha-yiiuatnlt chaxu-rd pa-rad' iti j mbda-drarydtra- 
rddindm pratyaxa-siddhch dhranyaiJisc siddha-sadhanatrachcha | 
asrdranatropddhi’bddhitairdchcha 1 Jxlayanas tu dsraydprat- 
yaxatre 'py abhdiyxsya pratyaxafdm viahatd prabandhena pratH 
padayan 7iwrittah koldhalah utpannah mbdah id vyarahdrdcha- 
reme kdranani pratyaxant sabddnityatve praindnayati sma 1 so pi 
2Hruddha’dharma-sar7tsaryasya a2ipddhihatropapdda7ia-7iydye'na 
datta-i^akta-balind ira tdlah sanidpo/ii \ nityatre sarcadopalabdhy- 
anupalabdhi-prasanyo yo Nydyabhiishana-kdrohtah so 'pii dhranH 
sufJiskritasya upalanibhdhhyujiogamdt pratixiptah 1 yat tu 
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ynyapad indnya-mmbandhltcena pratuiiyata-safltskamha-sam- 
skaryya-bhavmiimdiiatli tad atmany anaihdnt 'ikam a?>ati halakak | 
tatasckavedasyaapaurii^heyafaydiiirasfa-samasta'mnkd'kalank- 
dnknraiTcna svatah stddham dhanne pvdmdnyam iti susthkam | 
Sydd ctat | ^ pramdnatmpramdn alee svatah Sdnkhyah saindsri- 
tdh 1 Naiydyikds te paratah Savgatds charamam svatah 1 pra- 
thamam paratah prdhah prdmduyat7t reda^mdhiah I pnmdnai- 
raiit svatah prdhuh parataschdpramdnaimi 1 iti mdi-vlmda- 
darmndt kathamhdvaifi svatah siddkadi dharma-prdmdnyayii iti 
siddhavatkritya srlkriyate | kiJivha him ida)7i svatah prd7ndnyat7i 
ndtna | ki)7i svata eva prdmdnyasya janma | dhosmt smsraya- 
jhdfia-janyatva i7i kirn vta svdsraya-jTidna-sdinagri-ja^^yatvani 
utdho jf^diui-sd7t}ayrVja7iya-jTidna-visiishasvitaiva)7i k'mva jfmna- 
sdmagn-iadtrayamja-jTidna-visvshdsriiatmm j tatra ddyah sdm- 
dyah j kdryyn-kdrana-bhdvasya bknla-saindiiddhiharanatvena 
ekasmlnn asamidiavdt I ndpi driilyah [ gunasya sato jTidnasya 
prdmdnyam. prafi samavdyi-kdranatayd dniryatcapatat j ndpi 
trltlyah prdmdnyasya upadhitve jdiitve vdjanmdyogdt 1 snirititrd- 
nadhiharanasya jTidmasya Jmdhdtyantdbhdvah jmdvidnyopddkth j 
na vha tasya utpattl-sanibhavah atyantablidvasya nifyatvdbkyu- 
pagamdt | ata eva najdter api janir yajyate I ndpi chaturtkah 1 
jfidna-rik^sho hy apramd | vlsesha-sdmagrydTicIui sdmamja-sdma- 
grl annpravisati j shnsapd-sdmagrydm iva vriova-sdmagrl [ apa- 
rathd tasya dkas?77}katvam prasajet 1 tasmdt parafastvena svlkrk 
tdprdmdnyam rijTalna-sdmagrl-janydsrita^n ity ativydpiir dpad- 
yeta j paTichama-v}kalp<(77t vihalpaydmah ( hit7t doshahham-saha- 
kritayTuma-sdimigrlyanyatvarii eva jndma-sdmagri-^ndtra- janyai- 
ram km doshdhhdvdsahahrHag7mna-sd>magrVjanyatm7n [ na 
ddyah 1 doshiihhdm-sahalmtayddna'Sdmagriyayiyaimm eva j)a7'a- 
iah prdmdnyayn iti paratah prdmdnya-tddihhir iirarikarandt | 
mvpi dvitlyah 1 doshahlidva-sahakritatvena sdmagrydtli sahakri- 
tatce skldhe ananyathd-siddhaywaya-vyatireka-siddhatayd dosha- 
hhdrasya kdranatdyd^ rajra-lepdyamdnatmt ( abhdvah kdranam 
eva na hharati iti diet tadd vaktavyam ahhdvasya kdryyatvam 
astl na rd 1 yadi ndsti tadd, pafa-pradkradisdniipapattyV 
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7t}ti/(ifa-])r(mnu/ah | afha aMi /am aparadd/iam /tdnmaUwna 
fti sd ahfuiyat.ah-pdm ntjjidt j tad adit am Udapancna ‘ b/idro 
yat/fd iai/ai 'bJidmh Ifdraudm /airyya-rad matali ’ HI | tathd 
clia prayoyah \ r’nnafd pramd jrulU(C-luif>afln/ita-/ietv-ad/imd 
/fdryatre f<afi t((d-nt><\^/tatrdf apramd-rai | prdmdnyam parato 
jMyatc (niabln/dm-damyam .^dm.iayi/adrdt aprdmdnya-rat | 
tasnidd. vipattaa jdaptaa, c/ta. parataMri^ pramdna-sambliavdt 
i^ratah s'aldliam prdmdnyfnn ity ciat paUdias/andnddyate iti 
c/ud 1 tad ctaxl d/ah^a mai<ltf}~ltanaiidyatc j njudiui-mmayrl-jan- 
yatre t^at) tad-atln/da-lair-ajifia/atram pranau/dh sf^catas^tmm iti 
nlra/dHmmb/iacdt ] ai^t} (dnt aira aaaamnam | rimatd pramd 
iyjralna-sdmayn-jrinyatrr sati tad-atirilita-jinnjd act b/tarait j 
apramd.trd i^ad/d/ia ranatrdt ylnifddi rat | na c/ta audayanam 
ammdnam paraU(c>tr(hmd/ia/\am it) san/anuyaat | pcamd dQs/ia- 
vyatiri/dayndnaHu'tr-atin/dayaHyd. na h/tacidi \ jTidaalrdd apra- 
mdoad j iti pmthdJ /tana -yca/ia-y ca.d air dt\yad aa-m mayrl- md trad 
era pramotpatti-mnib/tarc tad-atirl/dasya yamuya dos/tdb/td- 
ra.vja rd /idi ‘an a t ra - /ad pa ndyd m //a I pa nd -yauca rtt-pt xisa nyd c/t- 
c/m I mtiut dos/uiiiya apramd-Zietidccna tad-ah/idras^ya pnundm 
pratl /ictatram durnirdrani Hi c/tct j na dos/idb/tdrasya apranid- 
pratihand/ta/iaircna anyat/id [rif?] sidd/iatrat j ^ tasmdd yaneb/tyo 
tlo^/idiidm ab/idras tad-ah/tdratah j aprdmdnya-dcapdmttraia 
tcnoisaryo nayoditaid Hi | taf/td pranm-jTtaptlr apt jTtdnayTtd- 
pa/ai-sdmayrlta' cm jdyatc | }ia c/ia mml^tvydmulayaytramnyo 
bdd/ui/ia Hi yu/dafh ra/dam j saty apt praiib/idsaymi^/i/tala- 
/alraria praiiband/ia/m dos/iddi-samarad/tdndt iad-vpopaticlt | 
/df^c/ia tdra/tam anumdnam Hraiahy>ramdnat7t na rd | adyc 
anai/idnti/iatd j dcitlyo ta,rydpi parata/i prdmdnyam cram fasya 
tai^ydpi ity anavast/id durar.ast/td sydt | yad atra KummdTyaldv 
UdayoMena j/iatiti prac/iura-praimtte]} prarndnya-nm/iaydd/dn- 
atmh/idram dpadayatd pranyayddi pravnttir /li ic/ic/i/idm apex- 
ate tat-prdc/iuryye c/ta ic/tc/i/id-prdc./iuryyain ic/ic/i/id c/icsiHa- 
md/ianatdyMna/ii tac/ic/ia is/da-jdiJynimdinydnub/tacam so 'pi 
indriyart/ia-sanni/iars/iam prdmdnya-yra/iamntu na /tcac/tid 
upaynyyaic Hi tad apt tas/mrasya parasidt /mxe siicaniam 
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ypetya sarvdngodghatanain wa pratihhdtl j atah scumkiia-sadh- 
mia'jfidnam eva pramdnatayd qmyamyamdnam ichchhdiTi jana- 
ydti ity atmim sphuta era pmmdnya-grahanasya iipayogah 1 
kificha kvachid api ched niruckikitsd praimttlh mrJtsaydd upa- 
padyeta tarU sarmtra tatlid-hhdm-mmbhamtprCmdnya-7U8chayo 
nimrthakali sydt anlschitasya sattmm eva durlahJum iti prd- 
mdnya)7t dMta-jaldfijalikam hhavet ity alam ati-prapafichena j 
yasmad iiktam ‘ tasinad sad-bodkakatvena pmptd Imddheh pra- 
mdnata 1 arthdnyathdtra-heWttka--doska-j'f}d7idd apodyate' Hi | 
tas7ndd dharme svatalpsiddha-prajndm-hhdve \jyotishtomena 
svaiga-kdmo yajcta ’ HyddHridhy-arthaodda-inantra-ndmadheyat- 
7nake vede yajcta Hy atm ta-pratyayah prakntyarthoparahtdm 
hhdmndin abhidhatte Hi siddhc v^yiitpattwi abhyypagachchhatdin 
abhiliHdnvaya-vddmdyn Bhattdchdiryydndm siddhanto ydga- 
rishayo niyoga HI kdeyc cyutpatthn aiuisaratdin amntdhhklhdna- 
rddmam Pmbhdlm^a-gurundfr* mldhdiita Hi avadatam | 

Be it so. lint how [the Naiyayikas may ask] is the \'eda 
alleged to be imderivcd from any personal author? How^ can 
you regard the Vedas as being thus undemerl, when there is 
no evidence by which tliis cliaracter can be substantiated? The 
argument urged by you Mimansakas is, that while there is an 
unbroken tradition, still no author of the Veda is remembered, 
in the same way as [none is remembered] in the* case of the 
soul (or self). But this argument is very weak, because the 
asserted characteristic [unbrokenness of tradition] is not proved ; 
since those who maintain the personal origin [i.e., origin from 
a person] of the Veda, object that the tradition [regarding the 
Veda] was interrupted at the dissolution of the universe (pra- 
layd)} And further: what is meant by the assertion that no 
author of the Veda is remembered? Is it (1) that no author 
is believed ? or (2) that no author is the object of recollection ? 
The frst alternative cannot be accepted, since it is acknowledged 
[by us] that God {Paramesmra) is proved to be the author. Nor 

' This objection occurs in a pas.sage of the JCtmmmnJah) which I shall quote 
farther on. 
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can the second alternative be admitted, as it cannot stand the test 
of the following dilemma, viz., Is it meant (a) that no author 
of tlie \eihi is recollected by some o?ie person, or (b) by any 
perso)i 7i)kdfev(T ? The former supposition breaks down, since 
it fails when tried by sucli stanzas as this, Mie who is religious, 
and lias overcome pride and anger,’ etc.^ And the latter sup- 
position is inadmissible, since it would he impossible for any 
person who was not omniscient to know that no author of the 
\edsi was recollected by aiiy person 7ehatever, 

‘‘And moreover, [the Naiyayikas proceed], the sentences of 
the \'cda must have originated wdth a personal author, as proof 
exists that they had such an origin, since they have the cha- 
racter of sentences, like those of Kfilidasa and other writers. 
The scntciic(‘s of the \’eda have been composed by an authorita- 
tive person, since, while they possess authority, they have, at 
the same time, the character of sentences, like those of Manu 
and other sages, 

“ But [ask the Mlmansakas] may it not be assumed that, ‘All 
study of the ^^^‘da was preceded by an earlier study of it by 
the pupil’s preceptor, since the study of the Veda must always 
have had one common character, which was the same in former 
times as now;’“ and that this inference has force to prove 
[? that the ^'eda had no author or was eternal] i Such reason- 
ing [the Naiyayikas answer] is of no avail as proof, [for it might 
be said in the same way that] ‘ All study of the Mahdbhdrata 
was preceded by an earlier study of it by the pupil’s pr(*ceptor, 
since the study of the Mahabharata, from the mere fact of its 
being such, [must have had the same cl)aracter in former times] 

I do not know from what work this verso is qiioU‘d, or what is iU sequel. To 
prove anything in point, it must apparently go on to assert that such a saint as is 
here described, remembers the author of the Feda^ or at least has such superhuman 
faculties as would enable him to discover the author. 

3 The purport of this verse is, that as every generation of stud^^uts of the Veda 
must have been preceded by an earlier generation of teachers^ and as there is no 
reason to assume any variation in this process by supposing that there cv(‘r had been 
any student who taught himself ; wo have thus a recessm ad infinitum^ and must of 
necessity conclude that the Vedas had no author, hut were eternal. 
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as it has now ; ’ and this mere semblance ot* an arg*inneiit would 
be of the same value in either cast*. But [tlic Mlinunsakas 
will ask whether tliere is not a difhu’enct* ))etweei] these two 
cases of the A'eda and the Mahfiblmrata, since] (lie smriti de- 
clares that [A'ishnu incarnate as] \ yasa ax as the author of tlie 
latter,— according to such t(‘xts as this, ‘ Who else Ilian Pun- 
darlkfixa {fhe lotiis-eycd Wshmi) could the maker of the 
Mahilbharata (see above, ]). 21), — [whilst nothing of this sort 
is rocord(Ml in any Sastra in regard to the \'(*da]. This argu- 
ment, however, is ])Owerl(‘ss, since it is ])roved by these* words 
of th(‘ Jhiriisha-sulvta, "From liiiu sprang the r'tk and sama 
versi^s and the metr(‘s, ami from him the ytijnsk verses,’ (above, 
p. 50) that the ATda It ad a maker. 

Further, [jiroceed the Naij^ayikasJ, we must supjiose that 
sound [on the eternity of which the eternity and uncreatedness 
of the ^'eda depend] is not eternal, since, while it belongs to 
a genus, it can, like a jar, be perceived by the external organs 
of beings such as ourselves. But [rejoin tlu* Mlniilnsakas], 
is not this inference oi* yours refuted by the ])roof arising from 
the fact that wo recognize the letter G, for exainjde, as the 
same we have Ijcard before ( This argument, [rf'plies the 
Naiyayika], is extremely weak, for the recognition in rpTOstion 
having reference to a community of species (as in the case of 
such words as " a jasmine tree with sprouted ttuidrils [?] cut 
and grown again,’ etc.) has no force to refute my assertion [that 
letters are not oterjialJ. 

‘"But, [asks the Mlinansaka], Ijow can the Vedas have been 
comj)ose(l by tlje incorporeal Paramesvara (God), who has no 
palate or otlier organs of speech, and therefore cannot enunciate 
letters ? This objection, [answers the Naiyayika], is worthless, 
because, though Paramesvara is naturally incorporeal, he can 
yet, by way of sport, assume a body, in order to shew kindness 
to his devoted worshippers. Consequently, the arguments in 
favour of the doctrine that the Veda had no personal author 
are inconclusive. 
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‘‘ 1 slulU now, [says the Mlniansaka], clear up all these diffi- 
culties. What is meant by this paurusheyatva (^derivation 
from a personal autlior’) which it is sought to prove? Is it 
(1) mere jyy'occssioii {tftpmmatra) from a person i^mrushd)^ like 
the procession of the Veda from persons such as ourselves, wlicn 
we daily utter it? or C2) is it the arran(/e)nent, with a new to its 
mtDifc station^ — of knowledge anpilred throiujh other channels 
of hformatio}t, in the sense in whicdi persons like ourselves 
compose a treatise ? If the /?;'.?/ ineaning bo intended, there 
will be no ilisjmte. If the second sense be meant, I ask whether 
the A"eda is proved [lo be authoritative] in virtue {ft) of its 
being fouiuhnl on inference, or (/>) of its Ijeing fomidod on 
snpcrnataral InfornKdion?' The former alternative (a) [/.c\, that 
the Veda derives its authority fro]u being founded on iuferonce] 
cannot be correct, since this tlieory breaks down, if it be applied 
to the sentence's of the* Malatl Madhava en* any other secular j)oeni, 
[which may contain inferences destitute of authority]. If, on 
the otlmr hand, you say (e!»), that the contents of the; Ve.'da are 
distinguished from those of otlier books by having authority, 
tliis explanation also will fail to satisfy a ])ln*losopli(n*. For tlie 
word of the Veda is [defined to be] a word wliiedi prove's tilings 
that are not proveable by any other evielence*. Now if it could 
lie established that this vedic word did nothing more than prove 
things that are proveable by other evidene*e, we* slu)uld be in- 
volved in the same sort of contradiction as if a man were to 
say that his mother was a barren woman. And evem if wo con- 
ceded that Parainosvara might in sport assume a body, it would 
not be conceivable that [in that case] he should perceive things 
beyond the reach of the senses, from the want of any moans of 
apprehending objects removed from him in place, in time, and in 
nature. Nor is it to be thought that his eyes and other senses 
alone would have the power of producing such knowledge, since 
men can only attain to conceptions corresponding witli what 
they have perceived. This is what lias been said by tlio Guru 
(Prabhakara) wlieii ho refutes [the su]>posilion of] an omniscient 
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person : * Whenever any object is perceived [by tlie organ of 
sight] ill its most perfect exercise, such perception can only 
liave reference to the rismi of soinetliing very distemt or very 
minntCy since no org^n can go beyond its oirn proper objects, 
as e.ff.y the car can never become cognizant of form.’ Hence 
the aiitliority of the Veda docs not arise in virtue of any super- 
natural information [acquired by the Deity in a corporeal sliape, 
and embodied in the sacred text]. 

‘‘ In spite of the weight attaching [?]^ to tln^ rule of Pfuiini 
(sec above, p. 87) that the grammatical affix with which the 
words Kfithaka, Kfihljia, and Taitiirtya are formed, imparts to 
those derivalives the sense of ‘uttered by’ Katlia, Kalapa, etc., 
it is ewstablislied that tlie names first, mentioned have reference 
[iiot to those parts of the Veda being ‘uttered’ by tlie sages 
in question, but] to the fact that these sages instituted the 
practice of study ivg those parts of the Veda. Here also these 
appellations ought to be understood in the same manner, as 
retciTing to the fact of those sages being the institutors of the 
study of the Veda ; and we are not to think that the eternity 
of sound [or of the words of the \'eda] is disproved bj'^ the 
torce of any inference [to be drawn from those names], sinc(‘ 
this would be at variance with the recognition [of letters as the 
same we knew before] (sec above, Mimilnsa Sutra, i. lil, 
p. 50). Nor, even though [numerical] unity ’were not [pre- 
dicablc of each particular letter] (see Mlmansa Sutra, i. 20, 
above p. 58), is it proper to insist that each letter is a term 
expressive of a species. The supposition that it is a generic 
term is opposed [?] by the intervention of powerful contrary 
arguments ; or by our perceiving that sometimes this character 
would fail to be applicable. In respect to those who, while 
they observe that [a definition] is inapplicable in some cases, 
yet disregard this circumstance, the following remark has been 
made by those [the Mimansakas, etc.] who maintain the self- 

* Literally, although the rnle of I*anini be awaJee. The sense given in tlic text 
is the only one I can think of. 
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proving power [of the Veda] : ‘The man who tliroi\gh bewilder- 
ment disregards oven an unknown refutation, being in all 
matters full of doubt, perishes/ 

“ Jlut [the Naiyayikas will ask], does hot the I'ecognition [of 
G and otlicr letters as the same we knew before] refer to tliem 
as belonging to tlic [same] species, and not as being the [same] 
individual letters, since, in fact, they are perceived to be dif- 
ferent [as uttered by] each ])erson, and since otherwise it would 
be imj)Ossib]c for us to make any distinction [between ditferent 
readers, as when ^vo sajG) ^ Somasarman is reading?' This 
objection, liowever, lias as litllc brilliancy as its predecessors, 
and has boon answered in this Avay, viz., that as there is no 
proof of any distinction of individuality between G's, et(‘., there 
is no evidence that we ought to suppose any such thing as a 
species of (jI’s, etc. [^e., of G’s and other letters each consti- 
tuting a sp(‘ci(‘s]. .lust as to the man wlio is ignorant that G’s 
constitute a speci(‘s, [that letter], though one only, becomes 
(through distinction of place, magnitude, form [?], individuals, 
and position [?]) variously modified as distinct in place, as 
small, as great, as long, or as 3 hort, in the same w^ay, to the 
man wlio is ignorant of an individuality of G’s, [?.c., of G^s 
lieing numerically different from each otlier], this letter, though 
only one, appears, from the distinction existing between the dif- 
ferent persons who utter it, to be connected with their respective 
peculiarities ; and as contr^fry characters are in this way erro- 
neously ascribed [to the letter G], there is a fallacious appear- 
ance of distinctness [between different G’s], But does this 
ascription of contrary cliaracters wliich we tlius regard as creat- 
ing a difference [between G's], result from (1) the nature of the 
thing, or (2) from mere appearance? There is no proof of 
the first alternative, as otherwise an inherent difference being 
admitted between different G^s, it would bo established that 
Chaitra had uttered ten [different] G^s, and not [the same] Q 
ten times. But on the second supposition, there is no proof of 
any inherent distinction [between G’s] ; for inherent oneness (or 
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identity) h not destroyed by a difference of extrinsic disguises 
[or cliaractoristics]. Wc must not conceive, from the merely 
apparent distinctness [occasioned by the separation of its parts] 
by jars, etc., that tliero is any inherent distinctness in the atmo- 
sphere itself. Tlie fact is tliat when the action of sound is 
intercepted [by the atmosplicrej, it ceases to bo audible.® It 
has been said by the A chary ya, ‘The object >vhich the Naiya- 
yikas seek, by supposing a sjyecifs, is in fact gained from the 
letter itself; and the object at which they aim by supposing an 
indmduality in letters, is attained from audilde sounds (i.c., the 
separate Xfttcmnccs of the different letters), so that the hypo- 
thesis of species, etc., is useh‘ss.’ And wc thus reach the con- 
clusion that, ‘ since, in respect of sounds (letters), recognition 
has so irresistible a power, [literally, nakes^ xinrestrmned\ it 
alone repels all inferences against the eternity [of sound, or the 
Veda]. 

This refutes what has been said by VaglsVara in the Mana- 
manohara, that ‘ sound is not eternal, ])ecausc it is the rpiality 
of a particular organ, as form is of tlie (‘ye ; ' for it is to 
those who declare sound to be a substance, [and to them only T] 
that the perception [of sound in this manner] is established, 
while as regards audible sound, the assertion of this percepti- 
bility is merely a proving of what is admitted ; and because this 
theory of sound being the quality of a particular sense is dis- 
proved by the characteristic of not malving itself [always ?] audible. 

* I am by no means sure that this sentence is correctly rendered, but have no 
preferable translation to suggest. I owe the reader some apology for the imperfect 
and tentative character of my version in many parts of the remainder of this extract. 
But haring begun the translation, I was naturally anxious to carry it on as far as I 
could. As this part of the Sarva-dar^ana-sangraha has not before been rendered into 
any European hinguage, and wc possess as' yet no work which explain.^ completely all 
the technical terms of Indian logic and philo.sophy, I am unfortunately in an opposite 
predicament to that on which Kalidasa congratulated himself at the commencement 
of his task of celebrating the race of the Itaghus, when he was able to say that he 
could enter upon his subject, which had been previously handled by earlier poets, 
with the same ease, as a thread penetrates into a gem which has been perforated by a 
diamond'' {^mnau vajra^samutklrr^e sutrasyevasti me gntih). The reader must just 
take this part of my translation for so much us he finds it to be worth. But T think 
that, though I may have crml in details, I have not mi.staken the general scope. 



And Udayaiia — iiiamlaiiiiiiy by a long* dissertation that, tliongli 
the substratum bo not perco])tib]c l)y sense, still the non-oxist- 
eiicc [of sound] is perceptible, and [observing’ it to be] a cus- 
tomary occurrence that when nois«,* ceases, soiuid is ju’oduccd — 
alleges tliat perc(‘])tion, wbicli is the cause of that phonoineiion, 
is a j^roof of the non-eternity of sound, lie also is refuted by 
sho^viug th(i merely adventitious character of the [efiect pro- 
duced on letters by tlic] intluencc of opposite qualities [in the 
speakers], just as a sacrificial knife is only stained SKpcrJicndhj 
by a bloody oblation. And, again, tlie diilieulty which has been 
raised to the eternity of sound by tlu' anilior of tlie Nyaya- 
bhushana, on the ground tliat it is not obs(TV(‘d to b(‘ constantly 
perceived, — this difficulty also is nanoved by 1he admitted fact 
that sound whicli has been articulated in utterance is perceived. 
Once more, the infer('nce which is drawn in reference to there 
being a fixed relation between the articulator and the [sound] to 
be articulated, from sound having reference to the organs [of 
many persons ?] at omj and the same time, this is inconclusive 
ill itself[?], there being no confused noise. And lienee, as every 
stain of doubt which has come to light lias lieen set aside by 
the niiderived cliaractcr of tlie \'*‘da, its aiitborify as proof in 
matters of duty is clearly (‘stablislied. 

Be it so. But [verse] ‘the h^ankhyas say that both authorita- 
tivencss and non-authoritativeii(‘ss are self-derived ; the NaiyS- 
yikas maintain that both are dependent on something external ; 
the Bauddhas assert that iioii-aiithoritativcncss is self-derived, 
while aiithoritativcness depends on something extraneous to itself ; 
and the upholders of the Veda declare that authoritativeness is 
self-derived, and the absence of it dependent on something exter- 
nal.' Now, when we observe the differences between the assertors 
of these several views, how can it be admitted as a settled point 
that there is such a thing as self-proved authority for duty? 
And what is this self-proved authority ? What is its source (ftY. 
birth)? Does it spring (1) from self-dependent knowledge ? or 
(2) from the constituents (or totality 1 of self-dependent know- 
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ledge? or C^) does it depend on some special knowledge spring- 
ing from the constituents (or totality) of knowledge? or (4) 
docs it depend on some special knowledge springing from the 
mera constituents (or totality) of knowledge ? The Jir^t sup- 
position is faulty, from the lact that cause and effect, which are 
categorically distinct, cannot properly be placed in the same 
class, or predicated of the same subject. The second supposi- 
tion is no better, owing to the obj(^ction that, whereas knowledge 
is a quality y the character of a salMance is here ascribed to its 
self-evidencing authority, sincci the function of a material cause 
is assigned to it. Nor can the thied supposition be allowed, 
for as self-evidencing power is either an attribute {vpadhi) or a 
species, production (i.e., the In'ing j)roduced) does not apply to 
it. The condition of authoritativeness is the absolute absence of 
any defect in knowledge which has not recollection [?] for its 
basis. Now such authoritativeness cannot ])ossil.)ly be produced, 
as it is admitted that absolute non-existence is eternal; and con- 
sequently tlic production of species also is inadmissibh*. Tlie 
fourth supposition is equally faulty, for si)eeial knowledge is 
something imauthoritative, and the constituents of the general [or 
genus] enter into the constituents of the s))ecial, as the substance 
of a tree in general enters into the substance of the [particular] 
tree, the sinmpa {sisu), (Otherwise avc should be involved in 
the absurdity that it had no cause. Hence that which depends 
on what is produced from the constituents of knowledge is con- 
fessedly unauthorilativc, from its dependence on something ex- 
ternal, and thus your definition will fail by embracing too much 
{at ivy dp ti), 

shall now (interposes the Mlniansaka) propose a f/th 
supposition. What do you mean by ‘ springing from the mere 
constituents, [or simple totality] of knowledge?’ Does it 
mean (1) ^ the springing from the constituents of a knowledge 
which is accompanied by the absence of defects (i.e., which is 
faultless?),’ or (8) Uhe springing from the constituents of a 
knowledge which is ?^?eaccompanicd by the absence of defects 
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iKc,y which is faulty)?’ It cannot be the first y for 'a spi'ing- 
, iiig’ from the constituents of knowledge wliich is accompanied 
by the absence of defects [^t\, which is faultless] is simply 
authoritativeness derived from something eccternal, as is allowed 
by those who maintain that authoritativeness is derived from 
something external. Nor can it be the second, for the character 
of acco7npaniedness being substantiated in regard to any object, 
by the circumstance of its being accomjmmcd by the absence of 
defects/ ...... 


If you ol>jecl that non-cxistenee [as in this case of the non- 
existence of defects] cannot be a cause, tlien you must tell us 
wdiethcr it (non-existence) is an efj'eet or not. If it be not, 
then from the [consequent] impossibilily [of any substance], a 
piece of cloth [for instance], being destroyed, we arc entangled 
in the absurdity of supposing that it must be eternal. But 
if non-existence be an effect, what error is there in asserting 
its eaumlity also? thus this rope binds [you] at both ends. 
And Udayana says (Kusuirianjali, i. 10), Must as existence, so 
also non-existence is regarded as a cause, as well as an effect.’ 

And now we shall ap})ly this : variously-understood truth 
{pramd) is (our oppornnits say) dependent on a cause distinct 
from the cause of knowledge, from the fact of its being a pro- 
duction, and as such, possessing the particular character of a 
production, just as is the case with error [or the absence of 
truth, aprama]. And authoritativeuess is regarded as being 
derived from something external, owing to tlie doubtfulness [of 
the student?] before he has made the matter a subject of repeated 
study, just as is the case with unauthoritativeness. But to 
describe as selfproved authoritativeness that which, in its 
origin and in its [earliest] comprehension, thus derives its 
proof from an external source, is (they say) to make an asser- 

8 I am unable to make out the meaning of the remainder of this sentence, and 
must therefore leave it untranslated. 
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tioii which is iiltorly worthless." Hut this objection of theirs is as 
vain as beating the air with their fists. [Such a thing as] a pro- 
duction from the constituents of knowledge [being admitted], it 
is in not being produced from any cause distinct fi-om that 
the self-derivation of truth [or knowledge] consi.sts. I’his results 
from the explanation of the term itself. And here wo have also 
an inference [to rely upon]. There being [such a thing as] a pro- 
duction from the constituents of knowledge, variously-understood 
truth [or knowledge] does not spring irom anything distinct 
from this, since it has not erroneousness as its basis, as jars, etc., 
[have no iinhomogeneous material as their basis (?)]. Nor is it 
to be surmised that Udayana’s inference proves [anthoritative- 
ness to have] an external source. Correct knowledge does not, 
like error, spring from anything distinct from the cause of a 
knowledge which is devoid of defects, because it is knowledge, 
so that [Udayana’s objection] is carried away by the demon of 
adverse proof [?]. And since it appears that authoritativeness 
springs from the simple constituents of knowl(‘c]ge, if you sup2)Oso 
that any quality di.stinct from or that the absence of defect, 
is the cause [of aulhoritativoness], you will incur the charge of 
making more sup])ositions than arc iiccessary to explain the 
facts. If it bo ohjected to this, that since is the cause of 

unaifi/iontatkcncss, it cannot be denied that the absence of chfcct 
must be the cause of aut/torltathcness^ we deny this, since the 
absence of defect (or faultlessness) is, on other grounds, not 
proved® to be that which prevents unauthoritativeness.” 

I shall not attempt to carry farther my translation of this 
abstruse discussion, as the remainder contains several parts 
which I sliould find it difficulty to render. The real proof or 
disproof of the authority of the Veda must rest on grounds very 


I do not know the proper meaning of the word putUkushmandayate, Tutl 
means either “purification*' or “stench;” and Jcushmandnyate is a nominal verb 
formed from hishmavda^ a “ gourd.” The compound may therefore mean “ it is like 
a gourd full of filth.” 

® I take the anyathdsiddhatvat^ which I find in the Calcutta text, to be for {anyatha 
esiddhatviti). 
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much less iibstract and inetiiphysical than such as are here 
argued with so nmcli subtlety. 

The following passage from Sankara’s commentary on the 
Braluna Sutras, iii. 2, 40, is partly quoted in Prof. Banerjea’s 
forthcoming work on Hindu Philosophy. In the two preceding 
Sutras, as explained by Sankara, it had been asserted, both on 
grounds of reason and on the authority of the Veda, that God is 
the author of rewards. In the 40th Sutra a diflerent doctrine is 
ascribed to Jaimini : Dliarmam Jahnhiir ata || Jaiminis tv 
dchdryyo dharvuini phalasya cldtdram many ate | ata eva hetoli 
srutcr upapatteseha | snlyate tdeatl ayam arthah ^ smrya-kdmo 
yajeta' ity eram ddhlm rdhje^lm 1 tatra cha ridhi-snitcr etshaya- 
bhacopayamdd ydyah uaryai^ya vtpadahah itl gamyaie 1 anya- 
thd hy ananushthdfri/w ydya a pad yet a tatra ca^ya trpademsya 
calyarthyam sydt 1 nanr anuxam-rlndkinali harmanalj, phalaifi 
na tepapadyate iti parltyakto 'yam paxah 1 na c{<ha doi^hah kniti- 
prdmdnydt | snili,^ diet pramdnam yathd 'yant Itarmapkala- 
mmhandhah liratah apapadyatc tathd hal pay'd ary alt | na cha 
anutpddya Mmapy apunam karma r'difOiyat kdJCvntar'ilam pha- 
laitt datufli mknoti ity atah harmano vd suxmci kachid iittard- 
vastlid phalasya rd pfirrdmsthd apurraifi ndma asti di tarkyate [ 
upapadyate cha ayam. arthah ukicna prakdrena 1 Isearastu pha- 
laffi dadati ity anapapanna7n arichitraf^ya, kdranasya ctch'dra- 
kdryydnupapatteh j raidaanya-nairyhr'nyya-'prasanydd anvsh- 
fhdna-tahyarthydpaiick cha j tas7ndd dhar7ndd era phalam iti t 
Jaimini says that for this reason virtue [is the giver of re- 
ward].’ Tlie Acliaryya Jaimini regards virtue [/.e., the per- 
formance of the prescrj})ed rites and duties] as tlie bestower 
of reward. ' For this reason,’ and because it is proved by the 
Veda. This is the purport of the Yedic text, ^ Let the man who 
seeks paradise, sacrifice,’ and others of the same kind. As here, 
we learn the existence of the object [referred to] in the Vodic 
injunction in question, it is concluded that sacrifice has the 
effect of producing heaven ; for otherwise we should be involved 
in the absurdity of a sacrifice without a performer [since no one 
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would care to sacrifice without an object?], and thus tlie injunc- 
tion would become fruitless. Bui may it not be said that it is not 
conceivable that any fruit should result from a ceremony which 
perishes every jnomciit, so that this view must l)e abandoned ? 
No, this defect docs not attach to our Mimansaka statement, since 
the Veda is authoritative. If the Veda be proof, this connection 
of the reward with the ceremony must be supposed to exist just 
as it is proved in the ^"oda. And from the fact that a ceremony 
which perishes without generating' any unseen virtue, can yet 
produce a reward at a distant time, it must not be concluded 
that there is cither a certain subtile ulterior form of the cere- 
mony, or a certain subtile anterior form of the reward, Avhich is 
called ' unseen virtue.’ And this result is established in the 
manner before mentioned. But it is not proved that God 
bestows rewards, because it is inconceivable that a uniform 
cause should produce various effects, and because the perfonn- 
ance of ceremonies would be useless, owing’ to the inequality 
and unmercifulness which would attach [to the supposed arbiter 
of men’s deserts]. Hence it is from virtue tlnit reward results.” 

How far this passage may be sufficient to prove the atheism 
of the Mlmaiisa, I will not attempt to say. Before wo could 
decide on such a question, the Siitras of that sclxool which 
refer to this question (if there be any sucli) would have to be 
consulted. 

Professor Banerjea also quotes the following text from the 
popular work, the Vidvan-modatarangini, in which the Mlman- 
sakas are distinctly charged witli atheism : JJero na kasekid 
hhumnmya harttd bhavttd na harttd 'pi cha kaschid dste 1 
/mnndminlpdni mbhmuhhdni prdjmoi'i sarco hi janah pha- 
Idni II vedasya harttd na cha kaschid dste mtyd hi sabddh 
rachand hi nityd 1 prdmdnyam asmin Sfcata em siddham anddi- 
siddkeJi paratali katharn tat 1 ‘‘There is noT God, maker 
of the world; nor has it any sustainer or destroyer; for 
every man obtains^a recompense in conformity with his works. 
Neither is there any maker of the Veda, for its words ai'e 
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-(Eternal, and their arrangement is eternal. Its aiitlioritativc- 
iiess is self-demonstrated, for since this authoritativeness has 
been established from eternity, how can it be dependent upon 
anything beyond itself?’" 

I am informed by Prof. Banerjea that the Mimansaka com- 
mentator Prabhakara and his school make out the Purva 
Mima lisa to be an atheistic sysiem, while luimririla treats it as 
theistic. The last named author inak(}s the following complaint 
at tlie commencement of his VhiiKika, verse 10 : Prdycnaiva hi 
mrmdiTisd lohc lokdyatlhriid j tdni d.^fika-patho karitiun ayam 
yatnah krlto mayd [ For in practice the Mlmansa has been for 
the most part converted into a Lokayat.a (atheistic) system 
(see tblebrookc’s Essays, i. 402 If., or ])p, 2o9 ff. of W. and 
N.’s ed.) ; but 1 have made this etfort to bring it into a theistic 
path.” Sec also the lines which are ([noted from the Padma 
Ihirana by Vijnana Bhixu, comnnntator on the Sankhya 
aphorisms, in a ])assage which I shall adduce further on, in a 
note on p. 103. 


Note IV. on Page 80, Line 18. 

The Tarka-sangraha"'^ says : Ydhyam chir/idkarfi vaidikam lauki- 
haficha 1 vaidiham Ismroklatvdt sarmni cm pramdnam | lauki- 
kantii dptohtam pramdnam any ad apranmnam | Sentences are 
of two kinds, V^edic and secular. Vcdic sentences, from being 
uttered by Isvara, are all proof [or authoritative]. Of secular 
sentences, those only which arc uttei*ed by a competent [or wise] 
person (dpta) are proof; the rest are not proof.” 

In this text, the authority of the Veda is founded on its being 
uttered by Isvara ; and this characteristic is regarded as limited 
to the Veda. On the other hand, such secular works as proceed 
from a competent person (dpta) are also declared to possess 
authority. Here, therefore, a distinction appears to be drawn 
between the authority of the Veda and that of all other writings, 

® Sec p. 40 of ©r. Ballautyno’s cd. with Hindi and English Versions, p. 40 of the 
Sanskrit. 


14 
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however authoritative, inasmuch as the former was uttered by 
Isvara, while the latter have only been uttered by some compe- 
tent person {dpta). Butin the Nyaya aphorism, ii. 08, quoted 
in p. 80, the authority of the Veda itself is made to rest on the 
authority of the wise, or competent person {dpta)^ from whom 
it proceeded. In the aphorism, therefore, either the word dpta 
must mean Ismra, or we must suppose a diflerence of view 
between the author of the aphorism and the writer of the Tarka- 
sangraha. We shall see in the next note that the author of the 
Kusumanjali coincides with the Tarka-sangraha. 

If the author of the NyRya Siltras did not believe in an 
Isvara (see the conclusion of the next note), he could not of 
course derive the Veda from such a source. Prof. Banerjea, in 
his forthcoming work on Hindu Philosophy, quotes the follow- 
ing definition of the word dpta from Vatsayana : Aptali khalu 
sdocat-krita-dharma t yathd-clrishtaspa arthasya chikhydpayi- 
shayd praytiktah ttpade^hfd 1 sdxdt-karanam arthasya djdis | 
tayd varttate iiy dptah 1 A competent person {dpta) means 
one who has an intuitive percejdion of duty (the word sdxdt- 
hnta-dharman is used in the Nirukta, i. 20 ; see Part Second, 
pp. 174 and IVfi; and p. 95, note 48, above), — an instructor 
possessed by the desire of communicating some subject-matter, 
just as it was seen by him. This intuitive perception constitutes 
competence {dpt\), A person who has this competence is com- 
petent.*’ Apia would thus be equivalent to rishi, and could not 
refer to Isvara. 

The following words are put by the autlior of the Vishnu 
Purana (iii. ch. 18; Wilson, p. 340) into the mouth of the 
deluder who promulgated the Bauddha and other heresies : Na 
hy dpta-vada nahhaso nipatanti makdsurdJi 1 yuktimad mclianaik 
grdhyam mayd ^nyaischa bhavadvidhaih 1 Words of the com- 
petent do not, great Asuras, fall from the sky. It is only words 
supported by reasons that should bo admitted by me and others 
like yourselves.” 
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Note V. oti Page 81, Line 18. 

I extract from the Kusiimanjali of Udayana AchSrya, and its 
commentary (published at the Sanskrit Press, Calcutta, in the 
Saka year, 17C9), some fuller statements of the Naiyayika doc- 
trine regarding the origin and authority of the Veda. Mr. 
Colchrookc (Ess. i. 208, or p. 1G6 of W. and N.’s cd.) speaks of 
this treatise as being accompanied by a commentary of Nara- 
yana Tirtha ; but the one which is printed in the Calcutta 
edition, is said to be by Haridasa Bhattacharya. The object of 
the work appears to be to prove the existence of a personal god 
(IsVara), in opposition to various other antagonistic theories. 

I. Kusumafijali, 2nd Stavaka, at the commencement; Anya- 
tha paraloka-sddhanamishfhana-samhhavdd itl dciilya-vipra- 
tipattili 1 Anyathd Ik-arani rmd 'pi paraloka-sadhanaiJi yagady- 
anxishthdnam sambhavati ydgdd(dt svarga-sadkanatrasya veda- 
gamyaivdt | nitya-nirdoshataya cha vedasya prdmdnyani j mahd- 
ja7ia-parigrahdcheha prdmdiiyasya gi'aha iti rcda-hdvariatayd 
na ikmra-suldhlh 1 yogardhi-sampddita-sdrrajTtya-kapilddi-pur- 
mha eva vd x'cdo 'siu ity atra aha | pramdydh pouratantratmt 
savga-pralayarsambhavdt 1 tad-anyasmlvn ansvdsdd na vidhan- 
kira-sambhav'alh " | Sdbdl j)ra7nd rahfri-yaikdrtha-Tahydrtka-dhl- 
rupa-guna-jaoiyd itl gxmddhdratayd fkaraskldhlh ) nmm sahar- 
trike '^tu yathdriha-7'dhydrtha-dJur giiiiah | akartrihe cha rede 
nirdoshaioavi cvaprdmwnya-prayojaham astu j inahdjana-parigra- 
hena cha pi'dmdnya-gr aha ity aia dha ] sarga-pralaya-sambha- 
md*' itl pralayoftaram 'pde'c>a-mda.-ndmd xittcu^a-redasya katham 
jndmdnya^n inahdyana-j>arigrahasydpi tadd, abhdrdt | sabdasya 
amtyatxwm utpanno ga-hdra iti pr'ailti-sidd/mn j prardhdnch- 
chheda-rupa-nityaimm api pralaya-sambhaidd 7idsti iti bhdvah | 
Kapilddaya em piuna \T)r^argddau jmna-mrgdbhya^ta-yoga- 
janya-dhwumdniibharM sdxdt-knta-sakaldrthdh karttdrah santii | 
ity ata dha 1 tad-anyasminn" iti 1 visra-uirmdna-sanxarthd 
animddi-kakti-sampa7ind yadi sa7xojfxds tadd Idghavdd eka eva 
tddrisah smkriyatdin 1 sa eva bhagavdn ikarah 1 anitydmrm- 
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vishayaka-jfianamti eha inscdsa cm ^idsit 1 Hi mulika-Tyamhdra- 
vilopah iti na ^idhanta^^a-sambkamli Isrardnanglkartn-naye itl 
seshah | 

The second objection is that [there is no proof of an Isvara], 
since themeans of attaining paradise can bepractiscd independently 
of any such Being. That is to say, the celebration of sacrifices, 
etc., which are the instruments of obtaining paradise, can take 
place otherwise, i.c., even without an Isvara (God). For the fact 
that sacrifices, etc., are the instruments of obtaining paradise is 
to be learned from the Veda, while the authority of the Veda 
rests upon its eternal faultlcssness ; and the [immemorial] 
admission of that authority results from its reception by illus- 
trious men. Now, as in this way the Veda is the cause [of final 
liberation], there is no proof of a God. Or let it be supposed 
that the Veda was preceded [composed] by Kapila and other 
sages, who by their wealth in devotion had acquired omni- 
science. 

In answer to this, the author says : [verse] ^ Since truth, 
[or authoritativeness] depends on an external source (sec) the 
passage from the Sarva-darsaiia-sangraha, above, p. 203), since 
creation and dissolution are probable, and since there is no 
confidence in any other than God, therefore no other manner 
can be conceived [in which the Veda originated, except from 
God (?) ].' [Comment] Scriptural truth [or authoritativeness] 
is derived from the attribute, possessed by its promulgator, of 
comprehending the true sense of words [i.c., in order to 
constitute the Veda an authoritative rule of duty, it must have 
proceeded from an intelligent being who understood the sense 
of what he uttered, and not, as some maintain (see above, 
pp. 83, 104, 105), from a being who unconsciously breathed it 
out] ; and since God is the substratum of this attribute [of 
intelligence], there is proof of his existence. 

** But it may be said, that this comprehension of the true sense 
of what is uttered may be a quality belonging to a created 
being ; and, again, it may be the fault! essnos^ of the uncreated 
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Veda, wliicli imparts to it its authority, while the [immemorial] 
admission of that authority results from its reception by illus- 
trious men. 

In answer to this, the author says : ^ Since creation and 
dissolution are probable.’ Since the previous Veda (the one 
which existed during the former mundane period) perished after 
the dissolution of the universe, how can the subsequent Veda 
the one supposed by our opponents to have existed during 
the dissolution] be authoritative, since there Tvas not then even 
any reception of it by illustrious men [who also had all become 
extinct at the dissolution]. That is to say, the nometernity of 
sound is proved by the conviction we have that letters such as G 
are 'produced^ [and not eternal] ; and even that eternity (or per- 
petuity) of the Veda which consists in unbroken continuity of 
tradition, does not exist, as there is probable proof of a dissolu- 
tion.^° But, again, some one will say that Kapila and other 
saints— who, from their perception of duty, springing from the 
practice of devotion during the former mundane period, had 
acquired an intuitive knowledge of every subject — may at the 
creation liave been the authors of the Veda. This is answered 
in the words, ^ since there is no confidence in any other but 
God.’ If persons capable of creating the universe and possess- 
ing the faculty of minuteness be omniscient, then, for the sake 
of simplicity, let one such person only be admitted, namely, the 
divine IsVara. And no confidence can be reposed in any person 
who is not eternal, or who is not possessed of a knowledge which 
extends to all objects. Tims the Vedic tradition [?] disappears. 
And so he concludes that no other manner [of the origination 
of the Veda?] can be conceived [except from IsVara?]; that 
is, in the system of those who deny an IsVara [no hypothesis 

The MTmansakas, or at least the Vedantists, seem to reply to this Naiyuyika 
objection about the interruption of the tradition of the Veda through the dissolution 
of the universe, by saying that the Veda was retained in tlie memory of Brahma 
during the interval whilst the dissolution lasted. S(‘e Kulluka on Manu, i. 23, above, 
p. 5 ; and Sankara on the Brahma Sutras, i. 3, 29, above, pp. 68 and 72 ; and compare 
the passages from the Mahabhushya, etc., in the concluding note Ibis Appendix. 
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can be framed which will account for the production of the 
Veda?]/^ 

II. Kiisumanjali, iii. IG. — Na prcmia7ia7n mdptoktir nadnskte 
kmchid dptatd 1 adnsya-drishtau mi'vajTio na cha ^litydgamah 
xamali | ayam hi sai^va kartritvabhavavedakah mbdali aiidptoktak 
died 7ia praindnain 1 dptohtas died etad-artha-godiarayfidnavato 
7^itya-m7'm-mdiayaka-j?(d7iax)attmm mdriyddy-abhdvdt | dgaTnas- 
ya dia Tiityatmnt dushitaiii cvapi'dg Hi veda-kdro nityah sarvajfiaJi 
siddhyaii | [Verse] The word of an incompetent person is not 
authoritative ; nor can there be any competency in regard to a 
thing unseen. To perceive invisible things, a person must be 
omniscient; and an eternal scripture is impossible. [Comment] 
This [supposed] scriptural testimony, denying the fact of any 
creation whatever, if uttered by an incompetent person, would 
be no proof. If it was uttered by a competent person, then the 
person wlio possessed an acquaintance with this circumstance 
[universal non-creation] would bo master of a know](Klgo which 
was eternal, and universal in its range, from his not being 
limited by any bodily organs. And we have previously dis- 
proved the eternity of any scripture (sec the first extract from 
the Kusumrinjali, above). Consequently an omniscient and 
eternal author of the Veda is established.” 

III. Kiisumanjali, v. 1. — Kdryydyojaiia-dhrltyddeh paddt 
pi'atyayatah si'UteJi 1 rdhydt saiikhyd-ziseshdchdta sddhyo visva- 
zid aryayah i . . . Pi'aiyayaiab prdmdiiydt 1 I'^cda-jaTiya-jMndM 
kdraiia-guna-janyim pranidimt ! pmtyaxddi-praind’Vat | 
vedat I vedah paiimshcyo vedatmd Cvyiirccda-vat | kiilcka zedah 
pauiniskeyo vdkyatvdd hhdi'atddl-vat | vcda-vdkydni paurusheydni 
zdkyaUdd amad-ddi-mkya-xat 1 [Verse] ‘'An omniscient and 
indestructible Being is to be proved from [the existence of] effects, 
from the junction of [atoms], from the support [of the earth in 
the sky], from action, from belief [in revelation], from the 
Veda, from sentences, and from particular numbers.” 

The followingis so much of the comment as refers to the words 
pratyayay mitiy and rdkya : “ From belief. i,e,y from authorita- 
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iiveriess. The knowledge derived from the Veda is derived from 
the attributes of its Cause ; since it is true knowledge, like the 
true knowledge derived from perception. From the sruti, i.e,, 
the Veda. Tlie Veda is [shewn to be] derived from a person, 
by its having the characters of a Veda, like the Ayur-veda, It 
is also [shewn to be] derived from a person, by having the 
cliaracter of sentences, like the Mahabhurata. The words of the 
Veda are [shewn to* bo] derived from a person, by their liaving 
the character of sentences, like the sentences of persons such as 
ourselves.'* 

IV. Kusumanjali, V. IG. — ^ ^ ahhutam'' ^ hhavishyamV 

'tyddau m,nhhyd pravaldri-gd 1 samdhhjd ^pi cha sdkhdndni 
nadya-pramchcDidd rite I Valdikottama-puriishcna svatantrocli- 
chdrayituk sankhyd vdc/tyd | * sa air aid cho ham hahu sydin* 
ityddi hahidam uttamagmrmJia sruleh 1 sankhyd-paddrtJmm 
any am aha ^ samdkhyCd ityddi | sai'vdsdift sdkhdnatTi hi Kdthaka- 
Kdldpakddyali sankhydh mnkhyd-riseshdh smyante 1 te cha na 
adhyayanamati'a-yiibandhandh 1 adhyetrlndm driantydt j anadav 
anyair aju tad-ad hy ay anal | iasmad atlndrhjartha-darsl hhaga- 
can cm JscaraJj kdruiiikah sargadav asmad-ddy-adrhhtdkrhhta 
[A.^]^^ kathahadi-mrlra-ciseslann adhisklhaya yam yarn sdkhdm 
iiktacdmri tasydh sdhhdyds tanndmnd vyapadem HI siddham ikmra- 
mananarn moxa-hetnh 1 [Verso] ‘‘The phrases ‘ let me be,' ‘ I was,* 

‘ 1 shall be,’ [which occur in the Veda] have reference to a speaker ; 
and the designations of the sdhhds could only have been derived 
from a primeval utterance. [Comment] The first person (1), when 
it occurs in the Veda, must be employed to denote the words of 
a self-dependent utterer. JMow there are many instances there 
of such a use of the first person, as in the words, ^ He 
reflected, I am one, let me become many.* The author then 
specifies another signification of the term ‘word,* or ‘name,* 
{sankhyd) in the clause, ‘and the designations,* etc. For all 

^ * I have translated as if there had been a visarga at the end of this word, though 
there is none in the Calcutta text. If the visarga be not allowed, we must translate, 
“ the bodies of Katha, etc., which were di'awn,by the destiny,” etc. 
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the sdkhas boar in the Veda the names, the special names, of 
Kathaka, Krdapaka, etc. And these names cannot be connected 
with the mere study [of these by Katha, Kalapa, etc.] from 
the infinite multitude of students, since if the Veda had no 
beginning, it must liave been studied by others besides the 
persons just mentioned. Wherefore the particular sakhtls which 
Isvara, the seer of objects beyond the reach of the senses, the 
compassionate Lord himself uttered, — when at the beginning of 
the creation, drawn on by the destiny {adrishfa) of beings liko 
ourselves, he assumed the bodies of Katha, etc., — these sakhas, 
I say, were designated by tlie names of the particular sages 
[in whose persons tlnw were i>romulgated]. And so it is 
proved that the eontem])lation of Tsvara is the cause of final 
liberation.” 

1 am unable to say if the ancient doctrine of the Nyfiya was 
thoistic, like that of the Kusumfinjali, the Tarka-sangraha,^* and 
the Siddhanta Muktfivali (p. G of Dr. Dallantyne's ed., or p. 12 
of his Christianity contrasted with Hindu riiilosophy,” and 
]). G of J)r. liciers Blifisha-parichchheda, in Bibl. Ind.) The 
remarks of Dr. Roer on the subject, in pp. xv., xvi., of the 
introduction to the last named work, may be consulted. The 
subject is also discussed by Prof. Banerjea in his forthcoming 
work on Hindu philosophy. The solution of the question will 
depend much on the interpretation to be given to the aphorisms 
of Qotama, 19-21 of the fourth book. 

Notk VI. on Page 89, L'nie 12. 

1 find that the phrase hdldtyaydpaduhia^ wdiich here (and in 
p, 91, line 21) I have rendered refuted by the length of time,” 
is a technical term in the Nyaya philosophy, denoting ono of 
the hetv-dbhdsad, or mere semblances of reasons,” and is thus 

** Jmmdhiharamm aima [ sa dvividho Jhatma paramatma cha | tatra Jharah 
sarvt^nah paramatma eka em \jlvatntu prati sarlram bhinno vibhttrnityakka | ^‘The 
Bubstratum of knowledjjfo is soul, It is of two kinds, the embodied soul, and the 
supremip soul. Of these the supreme soul i.s the omniscient Isvara, one only. The 
embodied «oul is distinct in each body, all-pervading, and eternal^’ 
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defined in the Nyfiya Sutran, i. 49 : Kaidfi/ca/dpadishtah kdld- 
Utah I wliicli Dr. Ihillantyno (A})h. of tin' JSyfiya, ]>. 42) tlins 
explains: '^That [semblance of a reason] is Mistimed, which 
is adduced when the time is not [that wlien it might lm\e 
availed],’" 

‘‘[For example, suppose one argue& tliat] fire does not con- 
tain heat, because it is factitious, fliis argument is mistimed, if 
we have aln^ady ascertained, !)y the superior (‘vidence of the 
senses, that ljn‘ doeh contain heatj.” 

Part of th(‘ comnuMit of Visvanatba on this sutra is as follows : 
Attta hdla.vja i^amd)idrfl((tkotrdl kdldfita-sabtlena uhiafii hdla^ya 
mdhana-hdUwja afj/af/eahhdreajHuhhhfcih jp'atjnido In iuh | etena 
mdhydhhdra-pra md-laxa ndrtha i(i sdtdafajn | mdhydhhdra-mr- 
nayo sadhand'^avibhai ad ay am tea bddhita-Htdhyaha tU (jly ate | 

Note VII. on PayeW^ Line 19. 

Ir^ce also the passage from the Viihad Aranyaka ITpanishad 
(Hibl. Ind, [ip 21o, 2 HI), quoted in Part Second, pp. 370, 377, 
note 4. 

Note Vlll. o?i Page 103, Line 9. 

I (ind tliat Vijnana Hhixu, the commentator on tin* yankhya 
aphoribiub, tal.es vc'ry nearly tlie same view as is here quoted 
from Madhusildana Sarusvati, in regard to the supfTiority of 
the Brahma Munansa or Vedanta over tlie other Darbanas. 

In his Sunkliya-pravacliana-bhashya (Bibliotheca liidica, pp. 
3 ff.), ho thus write*s: Hydd ciat j Nydya^rahckihabhyam atra 
avirodho bhacafu 1 bralma-mlmdntsd-yoydbliydni iu nrodho ^sty 
eea, | tiibhydfii nltyckmra-mdhandt ] atra eha Israrasya prati- 
shidhyamdnatrdt | na cha atrdpl Tydraharika-pdramdrilnkar 
bhedena schara-nlrlsoara-vadayor avlrodho sesmra-vadasya 
tipdsancL-paratm-sambhai'dd Iti mchyam 1 vmigamakdbhdvdt | 
ihwo hi duiyficya iti nirlsmratvam api loka-vyamhara-siddham 
amjaryya^mirdgydya avuraditaffi kakyate dtmanali sagunatcam 
iva 1 7xa iu krdpi mitydddv marah sphufam praihhidhyate yena 
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sesmra-mdasyatca vjdmhdrikatvam avadharyeta Hi | atra uch- 
yate j atrdpi vydeahdrika-pdramdrihlha-hhdvo bhavati 1 ^ asat- 
yam apraihhtham te jayad dhar anlkvarain | ityddi-sastrair 
ninscara-rddasya ninditairdt | asmhm era sdstre rydvahdnk- 
any (lira praftnhcdhanya ainvaiyya mlrCtyyddy-artham anuvadato- 
auchiiydt | yadi hi laiikdyaUha viatdnundrcna nityalkmryyafh 
iia pratishidhycta iadd paripdnia-uitya-ninionhai&caryya-darsa- 
ncna taira chiildoi mto nrckabhyam-pratlbandhali sydd Hi sdn- 
kkydchdryydndm dsayah | scsrara-rddasya na krdpl mudddikam 
anti yena vpdsanddi-paratayd tat sdniram sankochyeta 1 yat tu 
^ 7idsti Hdnkhya namam jfidnam ndnti yoya-samam balam 1 atra 
rah samsaifo via bhdj jfidnatlt sdijLhyam param nmritain ityddi 
rdkyam tad-nrckdmnc eca Silnkhya-jTidvasya darna ndntarcbhya 
utkarnham praiipddayati na ir Inrara-praiinhcdCivisr 'pi j tai/id 
Pardsarddy-ahhila-siskfa-namcdddd apt senrara-rddanyaira para- 
mdrthikatram awidhdryatc | api cha ^ Axapdda-pranlte cha 
kdnddc mnkhya-yoyayoli 1 iydjyah srictiAinidho 'mmh snityeka- 
saraijair nrihhih i Jaiminlye cha Vaiydse vimdhcuJtno na has- 
chana 1 mityd irddrlha-rijTidnc ncnti-pdravi yatau hi tau | Hi 
Parasaropapiirdnadibhyo 'pi brahna-vilmd mmyd Vnoardftikc 
balavattvavi 1 yathd | ^ nydya-tantrdny anckdni tain tair nktdni 
iradibhih 1 hctr-dyama-naddcharair yad yuktam tad npdnyatdm ' | 
Hi moxa-dlamna-vdkyad apt Pardmrddy-akhUa-ninhta-cyacahd- 
rena brahna-vimdmnd-nydya 'Vaini nhikady-nkta iseara-nddkaka- 
nydya era yrdhyo balarattrdt j taihd j ‘ Yam na panyanti yoyln- 
drak sdvkhyd api mahcnvaravi 1 anadi-nidhanam brahma tarn 
era saranaffi vroja' | Hyadi-kanrinddi-rdkyaih sdnkhydndm 
Isoardjfidnasyaiva ndrayanddina proktatrdchcha | kiTidia brah- 
via-vimdffisdyd ikarah era mickhyo linhayah 'npakramadlbhir 
aoadkritali | tatraffise tasya badhe sdstrasyaira aprdmdnyafii 
nydt 1 * yat-parali sabdah na sabddrthah' Hi nydydt | ndnkhya- 
ndntranya tu purushdrtha-tat-sddhana-prakriti-purusha-vivckdv 
era mukhyo vishayali 1 iti wara-pratxnhedhafana-hddhe 'pi na 
aprdmdnyam 1 * Yat-paraJi sabdah sa sabdarthay Hi nydydt 1 
Utah ndrakdnatayd sdnhhyam ev^aikay^a-pratishedhaifine durhalam 
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iii I na cha hralma-mlmamsdydm api umra eva laukhyo vishayo 
na tu nityaismryam iti vaktuffi sakyatc 1 ‘ smrUy-anacahdsa- 
do^ha-prasanga '-rupapmxa-paxasya anupwpattyd nityaiHcary- 
ya-vimhtatoena eva hrahma-mlindfiisd-vmhayatmvadhdrandt 1 
hrahma-mbdiuya para-hrahmany era muhhjaiayd tit ^ athdtah 
para-bralma-pjfidsd' iti na mtritam iti 1 etena, sdnkhya-virodhdd 
hrahma-yoga-darmnayoh kdryyekrara-paratmm api na kanhanV 
yam j ‘ rachandmipapattescka na 

animdnam ’ ityadl hrahma-mtra-parampard- nupapattekcha 1 
tathd * sa piirrcshdni api giirnh hdlcna anavachchhedad' iti 
yoga-sutm--tad'iya-vydsa-hltdshydhIiydt7t spkntam %m-7iiiyatdvaga- 
7ndchcha iti | tasmcul abhynpagaina-rdda-praiidhi-vadddind eva 
sd7ikkyasya rydcahdrike!>ram-}>i'athhcdha-paratayd brafmia- 
mwidiTisd-yogabhyCuTi saha 7ia vh'odhali I abhyiipagawa-vddascha 
sdstre drhhtah 1 yathd Vishmt-piii'dnc (i. 17, 64) \ ^ Etc hhmna- 
drharli daityd ^riladpdh kaihitd mayd | Icrilvd ' hhyupaga7naf7i 
tat7'a sayrxepah sniyatdni n\a77Ui j iti \ astu rd pdpind77i jndna- 
pi'atibandhdrtMuii d8tilat-da7'kancshr apy amsaialt ki^utWu^ad- 
dhdrtha-ryavai{thdpa7iat7t fcs/nc tcs/ir amseshv apriwidmjaTicha | 
sniti-smrihj-aviruddkei^hic ttt niukhya-in^haycshu p7*dmmjyam asty 
era I ata era Padma-puraije h7'ahma-yoga-darkmdth'ihtdndt7t 
daj'kvianam 7ilndd. 'py npapadyatc 1 Yathd tatra Pdrratwi 
p7\iti ikrar'a-rdkyam | ^ kina- deiH pracasydmi tdmasdni 7jathd- 
kra77ia77i j ycshd77i ,v^ara'ua-7ndf7'ma pdiityat7t jTidiiimm api 1 pra- 
thamadi hi 7nayaivoktai7i saira'm Pdmpatddiha7)i | machchhakty- 
dvesitair vipraih sa7nprohtd7ii tatah param 1 Ka7jdde7ia tu sam- 
prokta}7i sdst7\u7i raiseshiha7ii niahat ! Gauta77ie7ia tathd nydyai^ 
sdnkhya77t tu Kapilc7ia vai | dvijamnaad Jahninind piu'vaTri veda- 
maydrthatafi | ninkrai'Ciia vdde7ia kritain sdsti'ani mahatta7'am | 
Dkisha7ie7ia tathd pvoktam chdrvdkam ati-gaiddtam 1 daityandM 
ndsandrtkdya Vishnund Buddha-rupbia I bauddka-sastrani aaat 
pvoktam nagna-mla-patadikam | mdyd-vddam a$ack-chhdst7'a7n 
prachckha7i7iam bauddham eva cha 1 mayaiva kathitam devi kalau 
b7'dh77iana-rilpiim | aparthain sruti-vdkyd7id'ffi darsayat loka- 
garkita7n | kai'ma-svarupady^yatram ati'a cha pratipddyate 1 
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sarva-karma-paribhraifhmd nahhkarmyaitt tatra chochyate 1 pa- 
rdtma-jwayor aikya^n mayd Hra prai'tpddyatc 1 hraltmano 'sya 
parafti rupam niryunam darsltam mayd | sai^msya jagato 'py 
asya ndkanarthatU kalau yuge j tcddrthamd mahdsdBtram mayd- 
vadam amkVka/n 1 mayaiva katidtam devt jagatdrri ndka-kdra- 
ndd' 1 iti 1 adh'ikafti tu hrahma-vtlmdrJisd-bhdshye prapa^chitam 
asmdbhir iti ( tasmdd dstika-sdstrasya na kasydpy aprdmdnyaM 
inrodho m sca-sm-cishayesfm sarveskdm abadhdd avirodhdchcha 
iti I nam emrn puricsha-bahutodmse 'py asya sdstrasya abhyu- 
pagama-Tjddatmi% sydt 1 na sydt | avirodkdt | brahma-mlmdiii- 
mydm apy ‘ amso ndnd-ryapadesdd' ityddi sutra-jdtair jwdtma- 
bahutmsyawa nirnaydt 1 sdnkhya’-siddha-piirushdmrti aimatmm 
tu brahma-mmdffisayd bddhyate em 1 ^ dtmd iti iupayantV iti tat- 
sutreiia paramdtmana eoa paramdurtha-bhumdo dtmatvdmdhd- 
randt 1 tathdpi cha mnkhyasya na aprdmdmjam 1 vydmhdri- 
kdtmano jlvasya itam-mceka-jTidnasya moxa-sddhanatw mvaxi- 
tartliG hddhdhhdmt \ etena srutl-smriti-prasiddhayor ndndtmai- 
kdtmatmyor tydmhdrika-pdramdrthikarhhedena adrodhah | 

Be it so ; let there be here no discrepancy with the Nyaya 
and Vaiseshika. But it will be said that the Sankhya is really 
opposed to the Braluna-mimansa (the Vedanta) and the Yoga 
[of Patanjali] ; since both of these systems assert an eternal 
IsVara (God), while the Sankhya denies such an Tsvara. And 
it must not be said (the same persons urge) that here also 
[as in the former case of the Nyaya and Vaiseshika], owing 
to the distinction between practical [or conventional, or regu- 
lative] and essential truths, there may be no [real] con- 
trariety between the theistic and the atheistic theories, in- 
asmuch as it appears that the theistic theory has a view 
to devotion [and may therefore have nothing more than a 
practical end in view] ;-^you are not, it will be said, to assert 
this, as there is nothing to lead to this conclusion [or, dis- 
tinction]. For as Isvara is difficult to be known, the atheistic 
theory also, which is founded on popular opinion, may, indeed, 
be maintained for the purpose of inspiring indifference to 
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tbo divine majesty, (just as it is [erroneously] assorted tliat 
soul has [the three] qualities) ; hut neither the Veda, nor any 
other sastra contains a distinct denial of an IsVara, by wliicli 
the merchj practical [or conventional] character of the theistic 
theory could be shewn. [Consequently the tlndstic theory is not 
a mere convcniional one, but true, and the contradiction be- 
tween the atheistic Bankhya and the theistic systems is real 
and irreconcilcablc]. 

To this we reply : in this case also the distinction of prac- 
tical and essential truths holds. For the athchtic theory is 
censured by such texts as the following : ^ They declare a 
world without an Isvara to be false and baseless.' Now it was 
proper that in this system (the Sankhj^a), the merely prac- 
tical [or conventional] denial [of Thvara] should be inculcated 
for the purpose of inspiring indifference to the divine majesty, 
and so forth. Jlecause the idea of the author of the Silnkhya 
was this, that if the existence of an eternal Isvara were not 
denied, in conformity with the doctrine oi‘ the Laukayatikas, 
men would be prevented by the contein])lation of a pei'fect, 
eternal, and faultless godhead, and by fixing their hearts upon 
it, from studying to discriminate [b(dwccn spirit and matter]. 
But no censure on the ilimtic theory is to be found in any 
religious work, whereby [the scope of] that system might be 
restricted, aa^ having devotion, etc., in view, as its only end. And 
as regards such texts as the following : — ^ There is iic knowledge 
like the Sankhya, no powder like the Yoga ; doubt not of tliis, 
the knowledge of the Sankhya is considered to be the highest,' 
they [are to be understood as] proving the superiority of the 
SSnkhya doctrine over other systems, not in respect of its 
atheism, but only of its discrimination [between difierent prin- 
ciples], In tlie same way it is established by the colloquy 
of Parasara, and all other well-instructed persons, that the 
theistic theory is that which represents the essential truth. 
Further, such texts as the following of the Parasara Upa- 
purana, and other works, shew the strength of the Brahma- 
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mlinaiisa on the side of its theism, viz., ^ In the systems of 
Axapada (Qotama) and Kanada, and in the Sankhya and Yoga, 
that part which is opposed to the Veda should be rejected by 
all persons wlio regard the Veda as the sole authority. In the 
systems of Jaimini and ^’yasa (the Vedanta) there is no portion 
contrary to the Veda, since both these sages, by [adhering to] 
the Veda [itself], have olitained a perfect comprehension of 
its true meaning.* In the same way it results from this text 
of the Moxa-dliarma (a part of the Santi-parva of the Maha- 
bharata), viz.: ^Many systems of reasoning liave been pro- 
mulgated by ditlerent authors ; [in tliese] whatever is established 
on grounds of reason, of scripture, and of approved custom, 
is to be respect'd [from this text also, I say, it results] that 
the theory, — declared in the Brahma-mlmfiusa, the Nyaya, the 
Vaiseshika, etc., in consonance with the tradition of ParasWa 
and all other well-instructed men, — which asserts an Isvara, is 
alone to be received, in consequence of its strength ; and [it is] 
also [to be received] l)ecause in such passages as this of the 
Kaurma-purana, viz., — ^Take refuge wdth that MahesVara, that 
Brahma wiihout beginning or end, whom tlie most eminent 
Yogis, and tlie Rfinkhyas do not behold ' — Narfiyana (Vishnu) 
asserts that tlie {^aiikliyas arc ignorant of Isvara. 

Moreover, Ts'vara is determined to be the principal subject of 
the Brahma-inimansa by the introductory statement, etc., of that 
system. If it were open to objection on that side T/.c., on the side 
of its principal subject], the entire system would be without 
authority. For it is a rule of logic that ' the sense of a word 
is that whicli it is intended to denote.* But the principal sub- 
jects of tlie t^finkhya are— (1) the grand object of human pur- 
suit, and — (2) the distinction between Mature {praJmti) and 
spirit ipumsha), which is the instrument of attaining that 
grand object. Thus the Sankhya does not lose its authority, 
even though it bo erroneous in so fai* as it denies an Isvara. 
For it is a rule of logic that ^the sense of a word is that 
which it is intended to denote.* Hence, from its being an 
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essential point, the Sankliya is weak in so far ^ it denies an 
Isvara. 

Nor can it bo alleged that it is Isvara only, and not the eternity 
of his existence, that is the principal subject of the Brahma- 
mimansa ; since, tlirough the disproof of the objection (pilrm- 
paxa) that tlie tlieistic theory ‘is chargeable with the defect 
of rendering the sinriti inapplicable,'*® it is ascertained that the 
assertion of an eternal Isvara is the main object of the Brahma- 
mlmansa. But as the word Brahma is principally employed 
to denote the supreme Brahma, the first apliorism of tlic 
Brahma-miinfinsa does not run thus, ‘Now follows the enquiry 
regarding the supreme Brahma;' but thus, ‘Now follows the 
enquiry regarding Brahma' Hence we are not to surmise 
that, from their [otherwise] contradicting the Bankhya, the 
Brahma-mimansfi and Yoga systems must aim at establishing 
[not an eternal Deity] Iniia [secondary] Tsvara, who is merely 
an effect, For this is disproved (1) by the Brahma Butra (ii. 
2, 1) which (founding on the objection that exists to the inde- 
pendent action of Pradhana or nature) concludes that ‘an 
unintelligent cause of the world cannot be inferred, as it is 
not conceivable that it should have been framed by such, a 


I extract here the entire aphorism refciTod to (Braiima Sutras, ii, 1, 1), with a 
few lines of S'ankara’s commentary . Smrity-anavakma-iJofiha-pramttga iti chet | na | 
anya-smriLy-an(imhTisa-flosha-in'asmigaV |J . . . . tatra prnthamam taoat snifiti-viro- 
dham npanyasya pariharati | ynd uktam Ih'ahma era sarvujnaui Jayutah knranam iti 

tad ayuJetam \ Icutah | smrity-(mavakasa--iJo'iha-pras(myTii | tasya mmndhih | 

*na I anya-$mrity~anaraJuisa-dos?ia-prasangr(d* iti | yadi nmrity-amt'akdsa-dosha- 
prasangena Jsvara-Jcdrana-vTtdah dxipyeta evam apy avya THrara-knrana'Vodinyah 
smrUayo *navalcd,sn prasajycran | (Sutra) ‘“If it he said that [this theory] is [wrong, 
as it is] chargeable with the defect of rendering the sturiti iiiapplicable [or contradic- 
ting the smriti], [I answer] No, for [tlic other theory] Avould bo chargeable with the 
defect of rendering other texts of the smriti inapplicable/ (Comment) Here, he first 
of all proposes and removes the objection of contrariety to the smriti. ‘ It is wrong,’ 
says the objector, ‘to assort that Brahma is the omniscient cause of the world/ 
■^^y ? * Because the fault of making the smriti inapplicable attaches [to this theory] . 

. . . The difficulty is removed in this way : ‘ No, for [the other theory] would bo 
chargeable with the defect of rendering other texts of the smriii inapplicable/ 
Even if the theory of divine causality were rejected on the ground of rendering the 
smriti inapplicable, still [the antagonistic theory] would bo open to the objection of 
rendering inapplicable those other texts of the smtiti which assert a divine causality/’ 
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cause,’ and by the series of the following* bfitras ; and (2) by the 
fact that tlie eternity of God is clearly understood from the 
Yoga apliorisin [i. 20], viz., ^ lie is also tlic instructor of the 
ancienis, as he is not circumscribed by time,’ as well as from 
the comniontary of Vyusa thorcon.^^ Thus [if wc take into 
account the difference between] the exoteric and esoteric methods 
of discussion, [we sliall find that] as the Sankliya has in view 
a [merely] practical denial of an Isvara, it does not con- 
tradict the iirahma-miuniiisa or the Yoga. The exoteric method 
[or mctliod of approach, to which allii-^ion has been made] is 
referred io in the Sastra. Thus it is said in the Vishnu Purana 
[i. 1 7, »04, Wilson, p. 102], ^ These notions, Daiiyas, which 1 have 
(h'seribed, are the mislake^^ of pcTsons who look on tlie Deity 
as distinet troin themselves. Hear now briefly from me [the 
views of those who] have made an approach [? to the truth].’ 

Or let it l)e [su])posed] that ev^i^i tlieistic systems, with the 
view of preventing sinners from attaining knowledge, lay down 
doctrines which an* ])artial]y oppos(*d to flu* Veda; and that in 
thos(' particular ])orlions tliey arc not authoritative. Htill, in 
their j)rincij)al contents, which are consonant to the sndl and 
the sririfi, they possess authority. Accordingly, in the Ikidma 
Puraua we find a censure passed even upon the several idiiloso- 
phical systems (dariauas), with the exce])tion of the Prahma 
(the Vedanta) and the Yoga. For in that work Tsvara (Maha- 
deva) says to ParvatT, ‘ Listen, goddess, while 1 declare to you 
the imiam works (the works characterised by iamas^ or the 
quality of darkness) in order; works by tlu* mere hearing of 

** I quote tlio roniinentary of Blioja-raja on this Sutia, as ^ivon l>y Dr, BallantyTio 
(Aphorisms of the To^a, part fir.st, p 32) : Purvesham | adt/Timm PrahmaU/mim apt 
»a ffiu ur upodc'yhiTi yatah sa Uiltna anarachchhidyate aariditvat \ t€6ham punar 
iidimattvud asti I Tdena avachrhhedab | “ Of the aneients, that is, of the earliest 
[beings], BrahmCi and the rest, ho is the gam, i.e., the instructor, because Ho, as 
having no bcginninip, is not oireumscribed by time ; while they, on the other hand, 
having had a beginning, arc circunisfribed by time." 

I suppose from the cont( vt that the expressions ahhyupagama^mda, <Uhe mode 
of discussion which approachch the truth," and praudh-rMa, the mode of dis- 
cussion suited to advanced knowledge," answer in some measure to our idea of exoteric 
and esoteric systems respectively. 
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which even wise men become fallen. First of all, the Saiva 
systems, called Pasupata, etc., were delivered by myself. Then 
the following were uttered by Brahmans penetrated by my 
power, viz, (2), the great Vaiseshika system of which Kanada 
was the author, and (3) tlio Nyaya and (4) Sankhya, which were 
promulgated by Gotama and Kapila respectively. Then (5) 
the great system, the Purva-braTmansa] was composed by the 
Brahman Jaimiiii from Vedic materials, but on atheistic prin- 
ciples. So too (C) the abominable Oharvaka doctrine was 
declared by Dhishana,^^ while Vishnu, in the form of Buddha, 
with a view to the destruction of the Daityas,^® promulgated (7) 
the false system of the Bauddhas, who go about naked, or wear 
blue garments. I myself, goddess, assuming the form of a 
Brahman, uttered in the Kali age, the untrue theory of may a 
[illusion, the more modern form of the Vodiinta], which is 
covert Buddhism, which imputes a perverted and generally cen- 
sured signification to the words of the V(Mla, and inculcates the 
abandonment of ceremonial works, and an inactivity consequent 
on such cessation. In that system I propound the identity of 
the supremo and the embodied soul, and show that the highest 
form of Brahma is that in which he is devoid of the [three] 
qualities. It was 1 myself, goddess, by whom this great sastra, 
which, composed of Vedic materials and inculcating the theory 
of illusion, is yet un-Vedic, was declared in the Kali age for the 
destruction of this entire universe.' We have entered into fuller 
explanations on this subject in the Brahma-mlmansa-bliashya. 
There is, therefore, no want of authority, nor any contradiction, 
in any theistic system, for they are all incapable of refutation in 
their own especial subjects, and are not mutually discrepant. 
Does, then, this system (the Bankhya) lay down a merely 
exoteric theory in respect of the multitude of souls also ? It 
does not. For in the Brahma-inimansa also it is determined 
by such kinds of texts as the following (Brahma Sutras, ii. 

A name of Vtihaspati, aceording to Wilson’s (Uctionaiy. 

See "Wilson’s Vishnu Purana, pp. 33 1 if. 

13 
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3, 43), viz., * the embodied spirit is a part of the supreme 
soul, from the variety of appellations,’ that there is a multi- 
tude of embodied spirits. But it is denied by the Brahma- 
mlmansa that the spirits (purusha) asserted by the Sankhya 
have the character of Soul; for it is determined by the 
Brahma Satra (iv. 1, 3), Hhey approach Him as one with 
themselves,’^’ that on the ground of transcendental truth, the 
supreme Soul alone has the character of Soul. But, neverthe- 
less, the Sankhya is not unauthoritative ; for as the other 
discriminative knowledge possessed by the embodied spirit in 
its* worldly condition is instrumental to final liberation, this 
system is not erroneous in the particular subject matter which it 
aims at propounding. In this way it results from the distinction 
of practical and real which exists between the two theories (made 
known by the sruti (Veda) and smriti), of a multitude of souls, 
and the unity of all soul, that [the Sankhya] is not contrary 
[to the Vedanta].” 

Note IX. on Page 112, Lmc 22. 

Sayana’s Introduction to R. V. vol i. p. ^^.-Manushya- 
imttdnta-pratipadaka richo ndrdsmJisyah j ‘^The ndrdsayim 2 i>TQ 
verses which set forth the histories of men.” 

If these ndrdsansis were richah, verses of the hymns, and 
if, according to Sayana’s definition, their object was to record 
events in human history, it follows that these verses must have 
referred to non-eternal objects. Either therefore Sayana’s 
definition must be wrong, or the author of the Mimansa 
Saras must have made a mistake in asserting that the hymns 
contain no reference to events which have taken place in 
time, 

Th« original Satra runs thus : Afma iti tu upagaehchhanti grahayanti cha | 
“ They approach Him as one with themselves, and [certain texts] cause them to 
receive Him as one with themselves.’' This refers to certain texts which Sankara 
adduces from one of the Hpauishads, apparently. 
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Note X* on Page J20, Line 15. 

The expression here employed, pitruiMcIia manmahhih^ is 
repeated in R. V. x. 57. 3 (= Vaj. Sanh. 3, 53) : Mano nu a 
hummahe ndrdsatJisena someiia pitfwdi\cha manmabhih 1 We 
invoke his spirit with soma accompanied by human praises, and 
by the hymns [or prayers] of the fathers.” 

The Vaj. San. Sanhita reads stomenuy hymn,” instead of 
soincna. The commentator tlicre explains ndrdsaiffiscna stotreiia 
as a hymn in whicli men are praised,” and ininnd^cha ma7i- 
mabhih as hymns in which the fathers are reverenced” {pitaro 
yaih stoirair mamjante te mamudnas tair ityddi). 


Note XI. on Page 148, Ath Line from the bottom, 

I should have recalled attention here to the verse of the 
Pnrusha Silkta, R. V. x. 90, 9, quoted in p. 10, and also in 
Part First, pp. 7 and 8, in whicli the Rik and 8ama versos, the 
metres, and the Yajush are said to liavo sprung trom the great 
mystical victim Purusha. 

We have also seen tliat in the passage of the Atharva~veda 
cited at the top of p. 11, two of the Vedas are said to have 
sprung from Time, The same Veda, as quoted by Prof. Qold- 
stticker in the Preface to his Manava-kalpa-sutra, p, 70, assigns 
yet another origin to the Vedas. Ath. V. xi. 7, 24 : lUchah 
sdmdni chhanddt7i$t purdfiam yajmhd sakd | uchchhishtdjjaj^irc 
ityddi 1 ^^The Rik and Ssma verses, the metres, the Purana, 
with the Yajus, sprang from the remainder of the sacrifice'' 


Note XII. on Page 149, 3rrf Line from the foot. 

It appears from Prof. Benfey s note on S. V. ii. 294 (== R. V. 
ix. 96, 6, quoted in p. 163), that the scholiast on that passage 
also makes deodndm =* ritvijdm, priests.” 
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Note XIIL 07i Page 170, hne 12, 

In R, Y. X. 57, 2, we find the same word tantu occurring : 
Yo yajfiasya prasadha^ias taiitur deveshu dtatas tam dkutaffi 
iiasmahi j May wo obtain [?J him [Agni?] whom wo have 
invoked, who is the fulfiller of sacrifice, who is the thread 
stretched to the gods/’ 

Prof. Rotli quotes under the word tantu the following text 
from the Taittirlya Brahmaiia, ii. 4, 2, 0 : A tantuin Agnir 
dwyafft tatdna | tram nos tautur uta setter Ague tmm pa7ithd 
hhdmsl dei^a-yd7iah 1 ^^Agni has stretched the divine thread. 
Thou, Agjii, art our thread and bridge ; thou art the path lead- 
ing to the gods/’ 


Additional Note, on Page 5, Lhie 14, and Page 213, Line 1, 
oj the Appendix, 

The following passages from Patanjali’s Mahabhashya, and 
from the commentaries of Kaiyyata and Nagojibhatta, are ex- 
tracted from fuller quotations given by Prof. Qoldstucker in 
pp. 147, 148, of the very learned Preface to his Monava-kalpa- 
sutra. 

Patanjuli . — Nanu cha uktarJi * 7ia hi chha7idd(im kriyantc nit- 
ydni ckha7idMisi' iti 1 yadtjapy artho nittjah j yd tv asau var- 
7mnupUTm sd anityd tad-bhedach-cha etad hhavati Kdthakaifi 
KdJdpakatn MandakaTn Paippalddakam ityadl . . . j Kaiyyata. — 
' NitydnV iti 1 kaidtur asma7'a7mt teshdm iti bhdeali \ * yd tv 
asdv* iti | mahdpralatjddislm variidnupdrn-vindse punat* utpadya 
rishaya}^ safiiskdrdtisaydd vedarthath smiitra sabda-rackand 
vidadhati ity art hah j ' tad-bhedad' iti | dnupurvVbheddd ity 
artkah 1 tatascha Kathddayo veddnupUroydh harttdrali eva 
ttyddi 1 Nagojibhatta . — Atfisena vedasya nityaivam svikritya 
aiiisena anityatvatn aha * yadyapy artkah ’ iti | anena vedatvafh 
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sahdwrthohhaya-vntti dhmnitcam 1 nanu * dhata yathd imnayn 
akalpayad' ityddi-kruti-halena dnuiMrm api sd cm itl nacya- 
pUrva-mmidmsd-siddhdntat sd nityd iti ayuktam ata aha * mahd- 
pralayadisliv* iti | dnvpurvyds taJt-tat xana-ghatitaUc^a anit- 
yatvam iti bkdmh iti ke^iit 1 tanna | ^ yadyapy art ho nityali 
ityadi-vdkya-sesha-tnrodkdt | arthasydpi jyotishtomader anltyaU 
vdt I pravdlidvichchhcdena mtyatmm ta iihhayor api tasmad 
manvantara-hhedena dnupfircl hhinnd era ^ praii-manmnta- 
rafichaishd srutir anyd vkUnyate* ity uhter ity anye {pare tu | 
' art ho nityah' ity atra kritahatvavirodhy-anityafmsya cm 
alhyupayamah purva-paxntd tddrisa-nityatmsya era chhandassu 
ukteh 1 cvaftcha ariha-sahdcna atra urarah 1 muhhyatayd tasya 
era sarva-rcda-tdtpdryya-vishayatvdt 1 ^ redalsclni sarrair aham 
etxi vedyajy iti Gltohtcr ity dJaih | mrndniiparrydh anifyatve 
mdnam aha * tad-hhcdachcha' iti | omtyatm-vydpya-hhedena 
tat-siddhik | hhcdo 'tra rdndfnm 1 Israrc ta na ndndtuvm j 
bhcdc vidnatli ryamJidram aha j ‘ Kdthalai ifyadl 1 arthaihye 
^py dnupurm-bhedad eivi Knthaha-hdld pahddi-ryarahdrah iti 
bhdmh | atra dnupiirvl amtyd ity tihteh paddni tdny cva iti 
dhvanitva/ft tad aha tatascha Kathadayah ItyCidi | 

As Prof. Goldstiickor lins only given (in p. 140 of liis Preface) 
a translation of tlic above extract from Patajijali, and bas left 
the passages from Kaiyyata and Nagojil)]iai(a untranslated, I 
shall give his version of the first, and my own renderiiig of the 
two last. 

Patanjali, — Is it not said, however, that 'tlie Vedas are not 
made, but that they are permanent eternal) V (Quite so); 
yet, though their sense is permanent, tlic order of their letters 
has not always remained tlie same ; and it is tlirough the dif- 
ference in this latter rGS])ect that we may speak of the versions 
of the Kathas, Kalapas, Mudakas, Pippalfidakas, and so on.’' 
Kaiyyata on PatanyaVi. — ''^Eternal;' by this word he means 
that they are so, because no maker of them is remembered. By 
the words, ^ the order of their letters,’ etc., it is meant that, the 
order of the letters being destroyed in the great dissolutions of 
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the universe, ptc., the rishis, when they are again produced, 
recollecting, through their eminent science, the sense of the 
Veda, arrajnge the order of the words. By the phrase, * through 
the difference of this,* is meant the difference of order. Conse- 
quently, Katha and the other sages [to whom allusion was made] 
are the authors of the order of the Veda.** NagojibhaUa on 
Patanjali and Kaiyyata, — Admitting in part the eternity of the 
Veda, he declares in the words, ^ though the sense is etenial,* etc., 
that it is also in part not eternal. By this clause, Dedidty^ or the 
essence of the Veda, is [declared to consist in] being sound com- 
posed of both its constituents, viz., words and their meanings. 
But is not the order eternal, since it is a settled doctrine, 
both of the new and the elder Mimansakas,*® on the strength 
of such Vedic texts as this, ‘ the creator made them as before,* 
etc., that the order also is the very same? No ; this is incor- 
rect, and in consequence, he says, ‘in the great dissolutions,* 
etc. Some say the meaning of this is, that the order is not 
eternal, inasmuch as it exists in particular [or successive] 
moments. But this is wrong, because it is opposed to the rest 
of the sentence, viz., the words, ‘ though their sense is eternal,* 
etc., and because the objects signified also, sucli as the jyotish- 
toma sacrifice, are not eternal. Others say that both the sense 
and the order of the words are eternal [or permanent], owing 
to the continuity of the tradition ; and that consequently it is 
in different manvantaras that the order of the words is diffe- 
rent, according to the text, ‘in every manvantara this s'ruti 
(Veda) is made different.* Others again think that in the 
words, ‘ the sense is eternal,* etc., an assertion is made by 
an objector of a non-etemity opposed to [mere] productionf 
sincei it is only such a [qualified] eternity [or permanence] 
that is mentioned in the Veda; and that thus the word ‘ sense,* 
or * object* {arthah)^ here refers to Isvara, because he is the 
principal object which is had in view in the whole of the 
Veda, according to the words of the Bhagavad-glta (xv. 15), 

This means, I suppose, Vedantins and Purva MlmSlnsakas. 
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* It is I whom all the Vedas seek to know/ He next states 
the proof of the assertion that the order of the letters is not 
eternal, in the words, * through the difference of this,' etc. 
The difference in the order is proved by the difference in the 
things included under the category of non-eternity. Difference 
here means variety. But in Isvara (God), there is no variety. 
He declares ordinary practice to be the proof of difference, in 
the words ^ Kathaka/ etc., which mean that, though the sense 
is the same, we use the distinctions of Kathaka, Kalapaka, etc., 
in consequence of the difference of order. Here by saying that 
the order is not eternal, it is meant that the words are the same, 
and thus the [full] character [of the Veda], as sound [consisting 
both of words and their meanings, is preserved?]. And this is 
what is asserted in the words, ^consequently Katha and the 
other sages,' etc." 

After quoting these jiassages at greater length than I have 
given them, Prof. Goldstiicker goes on to remark in his note: 
‘‘ I have quoted the full gloss of the three principal commen- 
tators, on this important Sutra [of Panini] and its Varttikas, 
because it is of considerable interest in many respects. . . . We 
see Kaiyyata and Nagojibhatta writhing under the difficulty of 
reconciling the eternity of the Veda with the differences of its 
various versions, which, nevertheless, maintain an equal claim 
to infallibility, Patanjali makes rather short work of this much 
vexed question ; and unless it be allowed here to render his 
expression varna (which means ‘letter'), ‘ word,' it is barely 
possible even to understand how he can save consistently the 
eternity or permanence of the ‘sense' of the Veda. That the 
modern Mimansists maintain not only the ‘ eternity of the 
sense,' but also the ‘permanence of the text,' which is tanta- 
mount to the exclusive right of one single version, we learn, 
amongst others, from Nagojibatta. But as such a doctrine has 
its obvious dangers, it is not shared in by the old Mimansists, 
nor by Nagoji, as he tells us himself. He and Kaiyyata inform 
us therefore that amongst other theories, there is one, according 
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to ^v}l^cb the order of the letters (or rather words) in the Vaidik 
texts got lost in the several Pralayas or destructions of the 
worlds; and since each Manwantara had its own revelation, 
which differed only in the expression, not in the sense of the 
Vaidik texts, the various versions known to these commentators 
represent these successive revelations, which were ^remem- 
bered,' through their * excessive accomplishments,' by the Rishis, 
who in this manner produced, or rather reproduced, the texts cur- 
rent in their time, under the name of the versions of the Kathas, 
Kalapas, and so on. In tliis w^ay each version had an equal 
claim to sanctity. There is a very interesting discussion on the 
same subject })y Kumarila, in his Mlmansii-varttika (i. 3, 10)." 
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158 

John (St ), Ins First 
Epistle, 135 

his Gospel, 135 

Jupiter, 165 ff 
Jyotiihtoun, 49, 64, 65 


K 


Kaiyyata, 228 if 
Kalaii) i 49 
Kalupa, 200, 216 
Kalapis, 229 
K il ij) i, 200 
KhI ipiki, 62, 210, 230 
K il it) lyapadishta, 216 f 
Kilchas, 107 
Kili-yugi, 225 
Kalidasa, 50, 51, 88, 91, 
197, 202 

Kanida, 98, 222, 225 
Kanva, 117, 125, 140, 148 
Kanvas, 148 

Kalpa or ceremonial Insti- 
tutes, 19, 91 1 , 103, 
106 f. 

Kapila, 20, 84, 95, 96 ff, 
181, 213, 226 
Kapinjala, 137 
Karmasiddhi, 161 
Karttikeya, 161 
Kasvapa, 183 
Katna (sage), 60, 61, 87, 
200, 216f 
Kathas, 229 
Katha XJpanishad, 19 
Kdthaka, 59 ff, 87ff,200, 
216, 230 


Katyayana, 91 
Kaurma-purana, 222 
Kausika, 146 
Kaushitaki Br , 4 
Kau&hit ikins, 39 
Kauthuma 69 f , 87 ff 
Kautsa, 108 
Kavi, 116, 147 
KhiU, 35 
Kikitis, 62, 112 

Kiatu, 188 
Kri (to mike), 128 
Kiislina Dvaipiyana, 21, 
22 

Knta yuga, 20, 23, 29, 30 
Ksh ittri} i, 95 
Ivullnki on Minu, 6, 11, 
12, 16, 92 213 
KuminU, 190, 209, 230 
Xusikis, 129, 114 f 
Kusumiinjali, 180, 196, 205, 
211ff 

Kusurubindi, 60 
Kuthumi, 60, 87 
Ivutsi, 111 


L. 


I aiiglois, hanslation of the 
llig-vidi, 119, 176 
I assen, Ind Ant , 21 
I ink lyatikis, 221 
Liiiga purim, 161 
Lok t} it i 209 
I omah irshana, 24 


M 

M idha\ a authoi of Ny i) a* 
malu-Vistiri, 87 

, authoi of the 

Sarva-dai sana-sangrahd, 
190 

, author of the 

Vedirtha-prakasa, on T 
S,5, 44, 47ff,88 
Madhu, 21 

M idhusudana SarabvatT, 
101 ff, 217 
Mddr IS, 64 

Maghavan, 118, 119, 134, 
144, 148, 160 
Mahubhamta, 22, 50, 60, 
88, 1974, 216 

quoted, 5, 10, 

21, 23, 30, 31, 61, 90, 
92, 97, 100, 106 


Mahubhlshyi, 155 
Mahude^d, 6, 161 
M ah asc ii i (Karttikeya) ,161 
Mahat, 102 
Mah(i>\ara, 6, 71, 222 
Mahidlnia on the Vuj 
Sin, 189 
Maiticyn, 20 

tl iti M idhava, 199 
Man, 176 f 
M mdhutri, 126 
M in i (A^nstya), 143 
M iuamanohaia, 202 
Mauav i-kdlp i-butia, 228 ff 
Manish i, 121 
Minniin, 121 
Mintras, 1, 26, 43 ff, 80, 
121, 187 

, migical power 

asenhod to, 172 ff 
Mdiiu, 22, 23, 92 ff, 97 
117, 119 122,l42,182f , 
188 

M mil s Institutes, 4, 6, 11, 
12, 13, 14, 15, 30, 43, 
90, 9 3 

Minnntaras, 11, 21, 24 
M iiichi, 188 

Muutfi, 70, 123, 126, 127, 
131, 139, 144, 147, 149 
M iti, 121 
M itsya Pui ina, 36 
Mfludi, 37 

Mi}i 102 
Meilhitithi, 6 
Modhivi, 116 
Mtiu, 32, 34 

Mitn, 122, 124, 132, 136, 
14 3, 149, 164 176, 180 
Mimaibi, sto P irva-mi- 
m iiisa 

Mim ms ik is, 66, 73ff ,93f , 
102, 179 f, 190 If 

, th(u alleged 

dthrism, 207 ff 
Mimansa-v irttika, 209, 230 
Moxi-dhaima, 222 
Mudakas, 229 
Muller, M , 43, 132 

Ancient San- 

krit Lit , 19, 36, 39, 80, 
93, 106, 177, 178 

Oxford Essay, 

26 

Jour of Ger. 

Or Soc , 49, 72, 96 
Mundaka Up, 17, 103, 
106 f, 1814 
Mums, 101 f, 116 
Muses, 166 ff 
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1NJ)L\ 


NJlbhuka, 126 
Nabheika, 126 
Ndgtlbicb's Naibhuiiiei- 
ischt Ihoologit, 171 
N«ig(>]ibhatta, 22811 
Nahusha, 181 
Naicbas ikli i, 62 
Nai) lyikas, 179 f, lOOff, 
201 

Nisatyis (As-vms), 136 
N iiaai, 180 1 , IS8 i 
Nui lyana, 22, 28, 29, 222 
Nai ly ma-tiitha, 211 
Nigada, 27 
Nigima, 91 

Niiukto, 46f,90 91, 105, 
10911, 126, 142, 143, 
160, 154, 176, 210 
Nilhi, 121 
Nnid, 121 
Nodbas, 131 
Nylya, 101, 112, 220 

Satras, 7311 , 84, 

210 216 

^ XI 0 they 

thustio ? 210,216 
Ky lya-bbosbina, 191, 20 5 
Nyaya m il i vistua, 86 If , 
901T, 93f 

N} lya sutia-vntti, 73 


0 

Odyssey ]06f, 169f 
Oljmpun Musis, 165 
Onik 11 a, 25, 26, 29 
Oiacles, 170 


I 

P idm i-pur ina, 209, 224 
PaiU, 22, 24, 27, 190 
P unguis, 39 
Paippal ida, 37 
Paiicriadasa-stoma, 7 
Pmdits, 103 
Pmim, 39, 87, 200 
Paramcs\ara, 43, 183, 

lS8f, 196, 198 f 
Pauisara, 22, 24, 27, 221 f 
Parohara Upapur un, 221 
Pai^anja, 149 
Pal \ all, 224 
Pdsupata system, 226 
Pasiip ittts, 102 
Putnnjalifi 102 


Pat ill] ill, Mabubbashya, 
39, 228 if 

Yoga, 220 ff 

Paulkasa, 187 
PauruSbeya, 8, 60, 82 
Pauiusbcvatva, 199 
Pav in 1 , 3 

Pertstb, dpbibctuul list of 
initial words of rtchasy 7 1 
Pbemius, 167 
Pb x. ici ms, 166 
Pbilosophical s} stems, 1 OOlT 
Pippal id ikas, 229 
Phti, HO 
Polypbimus, 61 
Piibbikiri, 91, 190, 199 
209 

Pradimna, 98, 102, 223 
Pri] ipati, 3, 4, f, 8, 9, 11, 
71, 73, 90, 182, 18 3 
Prakriti, 98, 102, 222 
Pi imagand i, 62 
Pt isna ITpimsbxd, 98 
Pi istli mx bhuli, 101 if 
Pratiidili, 143 
Pi ludbi a id i, 224 
Pr ivahani, 60, 61 63, 

112 

Pujanudhis, 117 
Piosody, 19 
Puh tyi, 188 
Pul lb i ISS 
Punclinkaa 1J8 
Pui mis 2, 8, 17 22, 21, 
39 10 60 9 Hi, 101, 
]04f lS6t 
Puroi n IS 27 ft , Id A 
Puiubbi 10, 13 82 8i 
87, 161, I )9, 222, 22( 
227 

Puiusb X mtdln uo 
Pm islia sukt i (K A x 
90 1, 0) 10, 4*^ 50 

198 227 

Pui va - mini msa buti is 
quote a, 52ff, GO S>1, 
190 

Pusban, 123, 161, 180 


R 

Raghus, 202 
R ighuvansa, 60 
Rahiiganas, 138 
Rd] IS, 29, 102 
Rii]asuya satrifice, 96 
Rimmujas, 102 
Ram »}ani, 60 
Ratbmtaia 173 


Ration xlistic treitises, 13, 
103 

Ratdses, 88, 120 
Ki (to move, send foith), 
136 

Uibbus, 133, 169 
Riob, 121, 165 
Rik-\crscs, 7 

Rig-vtda, quotations fiom, 
lust Mandala — 

1,2, ->117 
3, 11, 12,-161 
12 , 11 , 121 

18, 6, 7, -~160 
20, 1,-129 
22 10,-151 
27, 4,-122 
31, 1, 2,-117 
31, 11,-161 
31, 18,-129 
37, 4,— 148 
40 6, 6,-158 
48, 14 -117 
60, 3,-122 

60, 5,— 138 
Cl, 2, 137 

61, 4,-137 

61, 16, 129 

66 2,-117 
67, f IM 

77, 5,-138 

78, 6, -1 58 

80 16, 117 
8 ) -122 
91 11, 138 

94 1 -I 7 
)( 2 122 
102 1-138 
10), 1, 2 4— H2 
116 1 —1 6 
117 ^>,—129 
118, 3 -117 
1 30 0,-131 
HO, 10 122 

131, (,—117 
H9, 9,-117 
143, 1,-122 
152, 6,-119 
164, 6, 6, -177 
164, 25 -173 
164, 37,-177 
171, 2,-131 
175, 6,-117 
179, 2,— HI 
183, 6,-138 

Second Mandala — 

1, 2,-169 
3, 8,-162 
17, 1,-122 

19, 8 -131 
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Kig-veda mitinued 
§( cond Mandal i — 

23, 2,-158 

24, 1,-122 
35, 2,— 131 
39, 8,-129 

lUiid M indala — 

1, 20,-123 

2, 1,-133 
18, 3,-152 

21, 3,-147 

29, 15,-144 

30, 20,— 129 
32, 14,-162 

39, 1,-123 
43, 6,-144 
63, 9,-144 

63, 12,-173 

64, 17,-169 

65, 3,-117 
62, 7,-123 
62, 10,-6, 161 

Fourth Hand ila — 

3, 16, -^138 
6, 3,-156 

5, 6,-157 

6, 1,-167 
6, 11,-129 
11, 3,— 167 
16, 20,-129 

20, 6,-117 
32, 12,-138 

34, 1,-162 
43, 1, 2,-163 
50, 1,-118 

1* ifth M indala — 
2, 11,-131 
11, 6,-139 

22, 4,-139 
29, 1,-147 

35, 4, -173 

40, 6,-173 
42, 6,-118 
42, 13,-123 
45, 4,~ 139 
55, 8,-123 

bivth Maudali — 
14, 2, -147 

16, 47,-132 

17, 13,-123 

18, 15,- 159 

19, 4,-118 

21, 6,-118 
21, 8,-118 
22, 2,-118 
22, 7,-124 
26, 3,-159 
32, 1,-132 
34, 1,-124 
38, 3,-139 


cda contmued. 
Sixth Mandala — 


44, 13,-124 
47, 3,-162 

47, 10,-169 

48, 11,-124 

49, 1,-124 

60, 6,-124 
60, 16,-118 
62, 4,-124 

75, 19, -174 
Seventh Mandala — 

7, 6,-132 
16, 4,- 113 

18, I,— IIS 

19, 11,-174 
22, 9,-133 
26, 1,-133 
29, 4,-118 
31, 11,-131 
33, 3,-174 

33, 7 14,-112, 143 
31, 1,— 153 

34, 9,-163 
53, 1,-119 

61, 2,-121 
66, 21,-124 
69, 1,-125 
61, 2,-136 
61, 6,-125 
64, 4,-132 

66, 11,-164 

67, 5,-139 

76, 1,-119 
85, 1,-139 

87, 4,-144 

88, 4,-141 
90, 1,-153 


91, 1,— 119 
93, 1,— 125 
91, 1, 2, 131 

96, 3,-151 

97, 3, 6,-159, 160 
97, 9, -1 10 

Eighth M indala — 

8, 1,-146 

5, 18,-139 

6, 21, -125 
G, 10,-116 
6, 11,-125 
6, 33,-132 
6, 41,-117 
6, 43,-125 
8, 8,-140 
12, 10,-125 
12, 14,-166 

12, 31,-136 

13, 7, -160 
13, 26,-136 
15, 7, --.171 


Rig-vcda continued 
Eighth Mandala— 

16, 7,-117 
20, 19,— 126 
23, 14,-126 
26, 21,-126 
27, 11,-140 
36, 7,-119 

39, G,— 126 

40, 12, 126 

41, 2,-126 

41, 6, 6,-163 
44, 12,-126 

48, 1,-162 

49, 9,-171 
61, 4,-130 
66, 11,-127 

63, 7, 8,-127 

61, 6,-61, 68, 164 
66, 6, 6, 12,-127 
77, 4,-114 

84, 4, 5,-134 

88, 4,-149 

89, 3, 4,-161 

89, 10, 11,-150 

90, 10,-160, 153 
Ninth Mandala — 

9, 8,-127 
26, 6,-163 
31, 6,-163 

42, 2,-127 

62, 1,-71 
73, 2,— 115 
76, 4,-163 
S7, 3,— 14> 

91, 6,-127 

92, 3,— 1G4 
95, 1,-136 

95, 2,-163 
90, 11, -119 

96, 5 7,-H3 
96, 18,-117 
99, 4,-127 
107, 7,-147 
no, 7,-119 

Tenth Mitidah — 

4, 6,-167 
4, 0,-128 
7, 2,-135 
14, 15,-120 

20, 10,-149 

21, 6,-167 
23, 6 7,-135 

26, 4,-161 

27, 22,-148 
35, 0,-163 

39, 14,-132, 164 
42, 1,-110 

64, 6,-130 
56, 14,-120 
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TNDKX 


Ri^'Teda conitnued 
Tenth Mandala— 

67, 2,-227 
67, 3,-227 

61, 7,-119 

62, 1, %--141 

62, 4, 6,-142 

63, 17, 140 
67, 1,-130 
71, 1 6,-164 

71, 3,-73 

72, 1, 2,-146 

79, 1,-146 

80, 7,-133 

88, 18, -177 

89, 3,-128 

90, 1,-43 

90,9,-10, 60, 198, 
227 

91, 8,-157 
91, 13,-128 
91, 14,-136 
96, 6,— 120 
96, 10,-166 
96, 11,-128 
98, 9,-120 
101, 2,-130 
107, 6,-140 

109, 4,-146 

110, 8,— 166 

111, l,-r-l40 

112, 6,-148 
112, 9, -ICO 

114, 8 9,-174 

115, 6, 148 

116, 9,-137 
126, 3 6,-165 
129, 6,-46, 178 
129, 6,-46, 180 

129, 6.7,-178 

130, 1 7,-175 
139, 6,-158 
151, 2, 5,-146 
167, 1,-146 

176, 2,-156 

177, 1,-166 
190, 1,-146 

Rishis, 6, 89 f, 96, 107, 
109 ff 

— distinguished as 
no\s and old, 116 

speak of tlierasclves 

as authors of hymns, 
128 ff 

, supernatural cha 
racter ascribed to, 141 ff 

conscious of divine 

inspiration 148 ff , 104 1 

tboir opposite vk ws 

how recoucileable, 171 f. 


Rishis, their donfessions of 
Ignorance, 177 f 

, their idea of inspi. 

ration different from that 
ol later wnters, 179 f 

nval the gods, 180f 

Rituil, 18 

Ro(r, Bibliotheci Indira, 
7, 8, 19, 96, 100, loO, 
181, 187, 216 
Romxhwbhani, 22 
Roth, [llubtr itions to Ni- 
riikta, sec Nuukt i 
Roth s I cxKon, set Boeht 
Imgk and Roth 
Rudia, 16, 46 f, 161 
Rudras, 69, 130 


S I 

S ibari, 190 
Sadasaspali, 156 
bagara, sons ol, 97, 99 
Sakhas of the \cda, 11, 
20, 39, 60, 83, 216 
Sirai-iathanl «a, 7 
Sam i-vcd i, impuntj of its 
sound, 16, 16 
Sama-veda quoted, 71, 132, 
U4, 13o, 137, 146, 147, 
149, 161, 161, 171 
Sum in 121,141 
Sima verses, 7, 176 
S imi wood, 28 
S irnidhcnis, 79 
Saiiisa, 121 
binaki, 188 
Sau itkaraara, 136 f 
bauhituR of the Veda, 19, 
27, 104, 106 

S ankara Achai) ya, 46, 62, 
65 ff, 83, 94ft, 101, 
101 f, 178, 180, 182, 
187, 188, 207, 213, 223 
Sunkhydb, 93 1 , 102, 203 
Suiikhya, 101, 112, 220 ff 

Aphoiisms, 81 ff , 

105 

Sankh)a-kanka, 86, 162 
Sunkhya- pravachana - hha- 
shva, 217 ff. 

S antanu, 26 
Saptadasa-stoma, 7 
Saiasvatl, goddess, 10, 23, 
161, 162, 153, 165, 170, 
180 

— , mother of the 

Vedas, 10 

S arlraka Sutras, 66 


S arlraka - mimftnsff • bhu- 
shya, 66 

Sarva > darsana - sangraha, 
190 ff 

S atapatha ^rahmana 
quoted, 3, 7, 29, 36, 113, 
120 

Sattva guna, 11, 102, 186 
Sityiviha, 18 
^ityavatl, 27 
Saunaki, 18 
Sauiukais, 37 
Sivitri, 161, 176 
S ivitn, 6 

biyann, Vedurthapnkasa, 
Ol ( omnuntii y on R V , 
40 ff, 61, 69, 61, 63, 
106, 117, 120, 121, 122, 
123,124, 129,131, 132f, 
1^3, 147, 149, 151, 167, 
169, 173, 178, 179, 226 
SuMit-krita-dharmin, 210 
Siddh inti-mukt ivah, 216 
Sivi, 35, 161, 188 
Sikslu, 58, 106 
femsapa ^bisu), tiee, 204 
Slokas, 8, 104 
Smriti, 13, 43, 44 ff, 91, 
93, 95 f, 100, 198, 223 
Sobhaii, 126 

Soma god, 119, 127, 136, 
13S, 147, 148, 1C4, 176, 
180 

, source of inspiration, 

lC2f 

Somi, juKe, 152 
Somasiiimaii, 201 
Souls diversity of, 98 
Sound eternity of, 62 ff 
Speech, 6, 108, 160 
Sphoti, 25, 72, 84 f, 
Sramani, 187 
Sruti, 1, a, 13, 100 
Stoma, 121 
Stuti, 121 
S udias, 60, 66 
Sukla, 121 
Sumati, 121 

Sumantu, 22, 24, 27, 190 
Sun, 3 ff , 43 
Supinoi science, 18 
Sush^uti, 121 
Suiya, 170 
SQta, 22, 24 

Sutras or Aphonsms, 8, 
39, 104 

Svadha, 160, 178 
Svuha, 150 
Svar, 3, 4, 6, 10 
Svarbhanu, 173 f 
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Srayambha, 5, 71, 73, 88, 
90 

SvayambhuvTa manvantara, 
22, 23 

Svetas' vatara, sage, 181 

Upanisbad, 

96, 100, 181 
S'yavasva, 119 

T. 

Taittirlyas, 33 
Taittinya Brahiriona [?], 
173, 227 

Sanbitu, 88 

S'akba 60, 87, 

200 

— Upanisbad, 98 

■ '■■■- " Yajur-voda, 35 
Tamas, 102, 224 
Tamasa works, 224 
tapas, 14G, 181 
Tarka-ijanffraba, 209 f., 216 
Tax (to fabricate), 128, 130 
Tbarnyris, 166 
Tboogonia, 165ff. 

Thestor, 168 
Threefold science, 28 
TirasebT, 134 
Tittiri, 33, 60, 87 
Treta yuga, 20, 27 ff. 
TrisarvT, 35 
Trislitubh, 7 
Tiitsus, 174 
Trivnt, 7 
Tvasbtri, 149 


U. 

Udayana, 180, 191, 203, 
204, 206, 2Uff. 

Udgutri, 3 

Uktha, 7, 121, 143, 174, 
176 

Ulysses, 166 

Upaniabads, 1,2, 8, 17, 26, 
40, 103 ff., 106, 181, 226 
Upapuranas, 17 
UrvasI, 27 tf., 104, 143 
Urfanaa, 146 
Usbas, 139 
Usbnias, 26 
Usbnib metre, 7, 176 
Utpannatva, 199 

V. 

Vacb, 73, 108, 121, 150, 
161, 153, 164, 166, 170, 
180 


Vaebas, 121 
VilgTiivara, 191, 202 
Va]aaaneyins, 36 
Vajasaneyi ritual, 35 

Sanhita, or 

wbitoYajur-veda,quoted, 
35, 120, 146, 166, 161, 
227 

Vajina, 33, 35 
Vairupa, 7 

Vaisanipfiyana, 22, 24, 27, 
32 if., 36, 190 
Vaihesbika, 95, 220, 225 
Vnisbnavas, 102 
Vaisviinara (Agni), 133 
Vaivasvata Manvantara, 
21, 22, 27 

Vaktratunda (Oancs'a), 161 
Vfilakbilyas, 145, 160 
Vrdmiki, 60, 89 
Vanina, 124, 132, 136, 
139, 143, 144, 149, 170, 
176, 180 

, source of inspira- 
tion, 100, 163 f. 

Varutrl, 151 
Vashai, 150 
Vasbatkura, 10 
Vasisbtba, 142 ff., 163, 
174, 179 

Vasisbtbas, 120, 143 
Vastosbpati, 149 
Vasus, 69 f., 130 
Vatsa, 140 
Vatsfiyuna, 210 
Viiyu, 119, 170 
Vayu Turana, 17, 22, 33, 
35 

V^usudevn, 97 
Vediingas, 58, 91 
Vedanta, 101 ff. 

Sutras, 65 ff. 

Vedantists, 102, 179 f. 

V ediirtha-prakusa on ll . V . , 
40 

onT. S., 

6, 44, 47 ff., 88 f., 90 
Vedas, tbeir elemental 
origin, 3 ff. 

, world formed from, 

4, 6, 71 

issued from Brahma’s 

mouth, 6 f. 

, breath of great 

Being, 7f., 83 f., 104 f., 
212 

identified with 

speech, mind, and life, 8 
identified with Vish- 
nu, 11, 16 


Vedas sprung from the 
GayatrT, 9 

sprung from Saras- 

vat7, 10 

sprung from Puru- 

sha, 10 

sprung from time, 11 

sjirung from remain- 
der of sacrifice, 227 

('lassed with other 

S'iistras by the Upani- 
shads, 8, 105 ff. 

, power, dignity, etc., 

of, 12 ff. 

, division of, 11, 20ff. 

, original extent of, 

21, 22 

, mutual hostility of 

the different schools of, 
36 ff. 

, arguments in sup- 
port of their authority, 
39 ff., 52 ff., 73 ff., 86 ff., 
196 ff., 212 ff. 

, eternity of, assorted, 

11, 62 ff., 69 If., 107, 
164, 196 ff. 

, eternity of, denied, 

73 ff., 81 ff., 211 ff. 

— - superior to other 
S'astras, 90 ff. 

self-proving power, 

I07f. 

seen by the rishis, 

107, 109 

, remarks on the ar- 
guments in support of, 
108 ff. 

really composed by 

the ribhis, 109 ff., 114 

contrasted with later 

S'iistras, 114 

, character and con- 
tents, 2, 109ft\, lUf. 

, distinction of new 

and old hymns in, 1 16 ff, 

, see Rishis 

Vedic Sanhitas, 103 
Vedhas, 1 16 
Vedavyiisa, sec Vyasa. 
Verbal Divinity, 188 f. 
Vidcha, 38 

Vidvan - moda - tarangim, 
208 

Vijnana Bhikshu, 81, 209, 
217 ff. 

Vidysl, 104 

Vimada, 136, 136, 149 
I Viraadas, 136 
1 Viparfehit, 116 
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INDEX 


Vipra, 116 
Viru] metre, 7, 176 
Virttpa, 61, 68, 164 
Vishnu, llff, 20, 24, 36, 
99, 160, 103, 189, 198, 
226 

Vishnu Purina quoted, or 
referred to, 4, 6, 11, 16, 
20 ff, 31, 100, 210, 
224 

Visvdmitia, 144 f, 173, 
179, 181 

Visvanatha Bbattacharyya, 

Visv5.vasu, 168 
Visvcdcvas, 70, 176 
Vrihad Araii} aka TTpnni- 
shad, 7 11,38,71,103 ff, 
108, 160, 180, 187, 217 
Vrihaduktha, 130 
Vuh it-bama, 7 
Vnhaspdti, god, 118, 164, 
168, 176 

, heretical teacher, 

226 


VnUaspatj, authoi of a 
smpiti, 92 
Vnttra, 126, 127 
Vyilintis, 26 
Vyikh)anas, 106 
Vyisa, 20, 21, 22, 24, 26, 
60, 73, 88, 190, 221, 
221 


W 


Wther Tnd Lit , 35 

Ind Stud 4, 36 ff , 

100, 101 

V i) Sonhitl, 190 

V q San Spot , 

173 

Wilson, H. H , 2 

translation 

of Vishnu Parana, 4, 7, 
11, 16, 20, 24, 29, 31, 
36, 99, 100, 146, 210, 
224, 226 


lUP 1 M) 


Wilson, H H , translation 
of Ilig-\eda, 162, 177 
— Sankh} a 

kanka, 26, 162 


Y 

Yajnadatti, 70 
\aina-pinhhlshil, 44 
Yijnavilkya, 32 ff, 38 
Ya^ui-veda, see Veda, and 
PaittuTya andVajasanoyi 
Sanhitus 
Yajush, 121 
Yajush- verses, 7 
Yami (Agni>), 143 
Yama, 14b 
kaska, see Nirukta 
Y itudhma, 110 
Yoga aphorisms, 224 

philosophy, 220 

Yogas, 86, 102 
Yogis, 222 
Yugas, 22, 106 
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